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r The events recounted in this book group them- 
selves in the main about a single figure, that of 
Count Frontenac, the most remarkable man who 
ever represented the crown of France in the New 
World. From strangely unpromising beginnings, 
he grew with every emergency, and rose equal 
to every crisis. His whole career was one of 
conflict, sometimes petty and personal, soinetimea 
of momentous consequence, involving the ques- 
tion of national ascendency on this continent. 
Now that this question is put at rest for ever, it 
is hard to conceive the anxiety which it wakened 
in our forefathers. But for one rooted error of 
French policy, the future of the English-speaking 
races in America would have been more than 
endangered. 

Under the rule of Frontenac occurred the first 
serious collision of tlie rival powers, and the 
opening of the grand scheme of mihtary occu- 
pation by which France strove to envelop and 
hold in check the industrial populations of the 
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Engliah colonies. It was he whu made that 
scheme possible. 

In " The Old Regime in Canada," I tried to 
show from what inherent causes this wilderness 
empire of the Great Monarch fell at last before 
a foe, superior indeed in numbers, but lacking all 
the forces that belong to a system of civil and 
military centralization. The present volume will 
show how vaUantly, and for a time how success- 
fully, New France battled against a fate which 
her own organic fault made inevitable. Her 
history is a great and significant drama, enacted 
among untamed foresta, with a distant gleam of 
courtly splendors and the regal pomp of Ver- 
sailles. 

The authorities on which the book rests are 
drawn chiefly from the manuscript collections of 
the French government in the Archives Nation- 
ales, the Bibliotlieque Nationale, and, above all, 
the vast repositories of the Archives of the 
Marine and Colonies. Others are from Cana- 
dian and American sources. I have, besides, 
availed myself of the collection of French, Eng- 
lish, and Dutch documents published by the 
Stnte of New York, under the excellent editor- 
ship of Dr. O'Callaghan, and of the manuscript 
collections made in France by the governments 
of Canada and of Massachusetts. A considerable 
1 number of books, contemporary or nearly 
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the events described, also help to throw light 
upon them ; and tiiese have all been examined. 
The citations in the margins represent but a 
email part of the authorities consulted. 

This mass of material has been studied with 
extreme care, and peculiar pains have been taken 
to secure accuracy of statement. In the preface 
of " The Old E^gime," I wrote : " Some of the 
results here reached are of a character which I 
regret, since they cannot be agreeable to persona 
for whom I have a very cordial regard. The 
conclusions drawn from the facts may be matter 
of opinion : but it will be remeijibered that the 
facts themselves can be overthrown only by over- 
throwing the evidence on which tbey rest, or 
bringing forward counter-evidence of equal or 
greater strength j and neither task mil be found 
an easy one." 

The invitation implied in these words boa not 
been accepted. " The Old Regime " was met by 
vehement protest in some quarters ; but, so far 
as I know, none of the statements of fact con- 
tained in it have been attacked by evidence, or 
even challenged. The lines just quoted are 
equally applicable to fliis vohime. Should there 
be occasion, a collection of documentary proofs 
will be published more than sufllcient to make 
good the positions taken. Meanwhile, it will, I 
think, be clear to an impartial reader that the 
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story is told, not in the interest of any race 
or nationality, but simply in that of historical 
truth. 

When, at the age of eighteen, I formed the 
purpose of writing on French-American history, 
I meant at first to limit myself to the great 
contest which brought that history to a close. 
It was by an afterthought that the plan was ex- 
•^t^nded to cover the whole field, so that the part 
of the work, or series of works, first conceived, 
would, following the sequence of events, be the 
last executed. As soon as the original scheme 
was formed, I. began to prepare for executing 
it by examining localities, journeying in forests, 
visiting Indian tribes, and collecting materials. 
I have continued to collect them ever since, so 
that the accumulation is now rather formidable; 
and, if it is to be used at all, it had better be 
. used at once. Therefore, passing over for the 
present an intervening period of less decisive 
importance, I propose to take, as the next sub- 
ject of this series, " Montcalm and the Fall of 
New France." 

Boston, 1 Jan., 1877. 
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PUNT FRONTENAC AND NEW FRANCE 
UNDER LOUIS XIV. 



CHAPTER I. 

1620-1672. 
COUNT AND COUNTESS FRONTEKAU. 



CONJDOAL DlSFCTF.S. — EaBLT LiFH 
COURT9I11P AND MaRBIAOE. EBTRASQ 

Fahobau. — Thb Ladt of Howob 

SOLDIF.R. — HB IB HAD! OOTBkllOB 

DiriBBa, 



FnOKTBNAC. — IIh 
T. — SCKNllS AT St, 
, — Fbostenao as 1 
New F&ANCE. — Lbi 



At Versailles there is the portrait of a lady, 
beautiful and young. She is painted as Minerva,, 
a plumed helmet on her head, and a shield on her- 
arm. In a corner of the canvas is written Anne 
de La Grange-Trianon, Comtesse de Frontenac. 
This blooming goddess was the wife of the futiure 
governor of Canada. 

Madame de Frontenac, at the age of about 
twenty, was a favorite companion of Mademoiselle 
de Montpensier, the grand-daughter of Henry IV. 
and daughter of the weak and dastai 31y Gaston, 
Duke of Orleans. Nothing m French annals has 
found more readers than the story of the exploit 
of this spirited princess at Orleans during the civil 
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war of the Fronde. Her cousin Cond^, chief of the 
revolt, had found favor in her eyea ; and she had 
espoused his cause against her cousin, the king. 
The royal array threatened OrlennB. The duko, 
her father, dared not leave Paris : but he con- 
sented that his daughter should go In his place to 
hold the city for Cond^ and the Fronde. 

The princess entered her carnage and sot out 
on her errand, attended by a small escort. With 
her were three young married ladies, the Marquise 
de Br^aut^. the Comtesse de Fiepque, and the 
Comtesse de Frontenac. In two days they reached 
Orleans. The civic authorities were afraid to d"> 
clare against the king, and hesitated to open the 
gates to the daughter of their duke, who, standing 
in the moat with her three companions, tried per- 
suasion and threats in vain. The prospect was not 
encouraging, when a crowd of boatmen came up 
from the river and offered the princess their ser- 
vices. " I accepted them gladly," she writes, 
" and said a thousand fine things, such as one must 
«iy to that sort of people to make them do what 
one wishes." She gave them money as well as 
fair words, and begged them to burst open one of 
the gates. They fell at once to the work ; while 
the guards and officials looked down from the 
walls, neither aiding nor resisting them. " To 
animate the boatmen by my presence," she con- 
tinues, "I mounted a hillock near by. 1 did not 
look to see which way 1 went, but clambered 
up like a cat, clutching brambles and thoma, and 
jumping over hedges without hurting myself. 
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Madame de Br^autd, who is the most cowardi_y 
creature in the world, began to cry out against me 
and everybody who followed me ; in fact, I do not 
know if she did not swear in her excitement, which 
amused me very much," At length, a hole was 
knocked in the gate ; and a gentleman of her train, 
ffiio had directed the attack, beckoned her to come 
on. " As it was very muddy, a man took me and 
carried me forward, and thrust me in at this hole, 
where my head was no sooner through than the 
drums beat to salute me. I gave my hand to the 
captain of the guard. The shouts redoubled. 
Two men took me and put me in a wooden chair. 
I do not know whether I was seated in it or on 
their arms, for I was beside myself with joy. 
Everybody was kissing my hands, and I almost 
died with laughing to see myself in such an odd 
position." There was no resisting the enthusiasm 
of the people and the soldiers. Orleans was won 
for the Fronde.' 

The young Countesses of Frontenac and Fiesque 
had constantly followed her, and climbed after her 
through the hole in tlie gate. Her father wrote 
to compUment them on their prowess, and ad- 
dressed his letter a; Jlfesdam.es les Comtesses, 
Marechales de Camp dans Varmie de ma filh 
contre le Mazarin. Officers and soldiers took 
part in the pleasantry ; and, as Madame de Fronte- 
nac passed on horseback before the troops, they 
Baluted her with the honors paid to a brigadier. 

When the king, or Cardinal Mazarin who con 

^ ilthKoiTf de ilitdemmdle de itontpensier, I. SGS-SQS (ed. 1SG9), 
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trolled him, had triumphed over the revolting 
princes, Mademoiselle de Montpensier paid the 
penalty of lier exploit by a temporary banishment 
from the court. She roamed from place to place, 
with a little court of her own. of which Madame 
de Fronteiiac was a conspicuous member. During 
the war, Count Frontenac had been dangerously 
ill of a fever in Paris ; and iiia wife hiid been absent j 
for a time, attending him. She soon rejoined the I 
princess, who was at her chateau of St. Fargeau, ' 
three days' journey from Paris, when an incident 
occurred which placed the married life of her fair 
companion in an unexpected light. " The Duch- 
csse de Sully came to see me, and brouglit with her ] 
M. d'Herbault and M, de Frontenac. Frontenac had \ 
stopped here once before, but it was only for a 
week, when he still had tlie fever, and took great ' 
care of himself like a man who had been at the 
door of death. This time he was in high health. 
His arrival had not been expected, and his wife 
was so much surprised that everybody observed it, 
especially as the surprise seemed to he not at all a 
pleasant one. Instead of going to talk with her 
husband, she went off and hid herself, crying and 
screaming because he had said that he would like 
to have her company that evening. I was very 
much astonished, especially as I had never before 
perceived her aversion to him. The elder Com- 
tesse de Fiesqiie remonstrated with her ; but she 
Dnly cried the more. Madame de Fiepque then 
brought books to show her her duty as a wife ; but 
it did no good, and at last she got into such a state 
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that we sent for the cur^ with holy water to exor- 
cise her." ' 

Count Frontenac carae of an ancient and noble 
race, said to have been of Basque origin. Hia 
father licld a high post in the household of 
Louis Xm., who became the child's god-father, 
and gave him his own name. At the age of fif- 
teen, the young Louis showed an incontrollable 
passion for the life of a soldier. He was sent to 
the seat of war in Holland, to serve under the 
Prince of Orange. At the age of nineteen, he waa 
a volunteer at the siege of Hesdiu ; in the next 
year, he was at Arras, where he distinguished him- 
self during a sortie of the garrison ; in the next, he 
took part in the siege of Aire ; and, in the next, in 
those of Callioure and Perpignan. At the age of 
twenty-tliree, he was made colonel of the regiment 
of Normandy, which he commanded in repeated 
battles and sieges of the Italian campaign. He 
was several times wounded, and in 1646 he had 
an arm broken at the siege of Orbitello. In tlie 
same year, when twenty-six years old, he waa 
raised to the rank of marechal de camp, equiva- 
lent to that of brigadier-general. A year or two 
later, we find him at Paris, at the house of hia 
father, on the Quai des C^lestins.' 

Li the same neighborhood lived La Grange- 
Trianon, Sieur de Neuville, a widower of fifty, 

1 MimoiTet de Mademoitflle de Monlptasler, II. 286. The caii't holy 
water, or liU exliortRtiona, nere at [agC succesafiil. 

* Pinsrd, Cbrmialogie Huloriqut-mililaire, VI. [ Table de la Gaatte de 
Franee; Jnl, Dictionnaire Critique, Biographique, d d'BiiCmn, art. "Fun* 
Mnaci " Goyer. Oraitaa Funilre du Comte de Frtntaiae. 
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with one child, a daughter of sixteen, whom he 
iiad placed in the charge of his relative, Madame 
de Bouthillier. Frontenac fell in love with her. 
Madame de Bouthillier opposed the match, and 
told La Grange that he might do better for his 
daughter than to marry her to a man who, say 
what he might, had but twenty thousand francs a 
year. La Grange was weak and vacillating : some- 
timefi he listened to his prudent kinswoman, and 
sometimes to the eager suitor ; treated him as a 
sou in-law, carried love messages from him to his 
daughter, and ended by refusing him her hand, and 
or'leriug her to renounce him on pain of being im- 
mured in a convent. Neither Frontenac nor his 
mistress was of a pliant temper. In the neigh- 
borhood was the little church of St. Pierre aux 
Boeufs, which had the privilege of uniting couples 
without the consent of their parents ; and here, on 
a Wednesday in October, 1648, the lovers were 
married in presence of a number of Frontenac's 
relatives. La Grange was furious at the discovery ; 
bat his anger soon cooled, and complete reconcilia- 
^ ion followed.* 

The happiness of the newly wedded pair was 
short. Love soon changed to aversion, at least on 
the part of the bride. She was not of a tender 
nature ; her temper was imperious, and she had a 
restless craving for excitement. Frontenac, on his 
part, was the most wayward and headstrong of 
men. She bore him a son ; but maternal cares 

i Historiettes de TaUemata dei lUdux, IX. 214 (ed. :MonTncrqii(f) ; Jal, 
DtUimnaire Critique, etc 
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weie not to her liking. The infant, Francois Louis, 
was placed in the keeping of a nurse at the village 
of Clion ; and his young mother left her hushand, 
to follow the fortunes of Mademoiselle de Mont- 
pensier, who for a time pronounced her charming, 
praised her wit and beauty, and made her one of 
her ladies of honor. Very curious and amusing 
are some of the Incidents recounted by the prin- 
cess, in which Madame de Frontenac bore part ; 
but what is more to our purpose are the sketches 
traced here and there by the same sharp pen, in 
which one may discern the traits of the destined 
saviour of New France. Thus, in the following, 
we see him at St. Fargeau in the same attitude in 
which we shall often see him at Quebec. 

The princess and the duke her father had a dis- 
pute touching her property. Frontenac had lately 
been at Blois, where the duke had possesaed him 
with his own views of the questions at issue. 
Accordingly, on arriving at St. Fargeau, he seemed 
disposed to assume the character of mediator. 
" He wanted," says the princess, "to discuss my 
affairs with me : I listened to his preaching, and 
he also spoke about these matters to Prefontaiue 
(her man of business). I returned to the house 
after our promenade, and we went to dance, in 
the great hall. While we were dancing, I saw 
Prefontaine walking at the farther end with Fron- 
tenac, who was talking and gesticulating. This 
continued for a long time, Madame de Sully 
noticed it also, and seemed disturbed by it, as ] 
was myself. 1 saidj ' Have we not danced enough ? 
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Madamu de Siilly assented, and we went out. I 
called Prefuntaine, and asked him, ' What was 
Froutenac saying to you?" He answered; * He 
was scolding me. 1 never saw such an impcitiDent 
man in my life.' I went to my room, and Madame 
de Sully and Madame de Fiesque followed. Mar 
dame de Sully said to Prefontaine : ' I was very 
much disturbed to see you talking with so much 
warmth to Monsieur de Frontenac; for he came 
here in such ill-humor that I was afraid he would 
quarrel with you. Yesterday, when we were in the 
carriage, he was ready to eat us.' The Comtesae 
de Fiesque said, ' This morning he came to see my 
mother-in-law, and scolded at her.' Pr^fontaine 
answered : ' He wanted to throttle me. I never 
saw a man so crazy and absurd.' We all four began 
to pity poor Madame de Frontenac for having .such 
a husband, and to think her right in not wanting 
to go with him." ' 

Frontenac owned the estate of Isle Savary, on 
the Indre, not far from Blois ; and here, soon after 
the above scene, the princess made him a visit. 
"It is a pretty enough place," she says, "for a 
man like him. The house is well furnished, and 
he gave me excellent entertainment. He showed 
me all the plans he had for improving it, and mak- 
ing gai'dens, fountains, and ponds. It would need 
the riches of a superintendent of finance to execute 
his schemes, and how anybody else should ven- 
ture to think of them I cannot comprehend." 

" While Frontenac was at St. Fargeau," she 

' J/rt««rV^ji i/e ifademoisellr de ^So,tlDe»^ier. II, 267. 
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continuea, " he kept open table, and many of ray 
people went to dine with him ; for he affected to 
hold court, and acted ag if everybody owed duty 
to him. The conversation was always about my 
affair with his Royal Highness {her father), whose 
conduct towards me was always praised, while 
mine was blamed. Froiitenac spoke ill of Prefon- 
taine, and, in fine, said every thing he could to dis- 
please me and stir up my own people against me. 
He praised every thing that belonged to himself, 
and never came to sup or dine with me without 
spealdng of some ragout or some new sweetmeat 
which had been served up on his table, ascribing 
it all to the excellence of the officers of his kitchen. 
The very meat that he ate, according to him, had 
a different tiiste on his board than on any other. 
As for his silver plate, it was always of good work- 
manship ; and his dress was always of patterns in- 
vented by himseff. "When he had new clothes, he 
paraded them like a cMld, One day he brought 
rtle some to look at, and left them on my dressing- 
table. We were then at Chambord, His Royal 
Highness came into the room, and must have 
thought it odd to see breeches and doublets in 
such a place. Prefontaine and I laughed about it 
a great deal. Frontenac took everybody who came 
to St. Fargeau to see his stables ; and all who wished 
to gain his good graces were obliged to admire hia 
horses, which were very indifferent. In short, 
this is his way in every tiling.'" 
Though not himself of the highest rank, hia 

' Uimoirei de MademoMk de Mmlpruai'r, II. 279 ; III 16 
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position at court was, from the courtier puiiit ol 
view, an enviable one. The princess, after her 
banishment had ended, more than once mentiona 
incidentally that she had met him in the cabinei 
of the queen. Her dislike of him became intense, 
and her fondneaa for his wife changed at last to 
aversion. She charges the countess with ingrati- 
tude. She discovered, or thought that she discov- 
ered, that in her dispute with her father, and in 
certain dissensions in her own household, Madame 
de Frontenac had acted secretly in opposition to 
her interests and wishes. Tlie imprudent lady of 
honor received permission to leave her service. It 
was a woful scene. "She saw me get into my 
carriage," writes the princess, " and ber distress 
waa greater than ever. Her tears flowed abun- 
dantly: as for me, my fortitude was perfect, and I 
looked on with composure while she cried. If any 
thing could disturb my tranquillity, it was the recol- 
lection of the time when she laughed while I was 
crying." Mademoiselle de Montpenaicr had been 
deeply offended, and apparently with reason. The 
countess and her husband received an order never 
again to appear in her presence ; but soon after, 
when the princess was with the king and queen 
at a comedy in the garden of the Louvre, Fron- 
tenac, who had previously arrived, immediately 
changed his position, and with his usual audacity 
took a post BO conspicuouH that she could not help 
seeing him. '"I confess," she says, "I was so an- 
gry that I could find no pleasure in the play ; but 
I said nothing to the kins; and queen, fearing that 
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they would not take such a view of the matter m 
I wished." ^ 

With the close of her relations with " La Grande 
Mademoiselle," Madame de Frontenac ia lost to 
Bight for a while. In 1669, a Venetian embassy 
came to France to beg for aid against the Turks, 
who for more than two years had attacked Candia 
in overwhelming force. The ambas.sador3 offered 
to place their own troops under French command, 
and they asked Turenne to name a general officer 
eqiial to the task. Frontenac had the signal honor 
of being chosen by the first soldier of Europe for 
this most arduous and difficult position. He went 
accordingly. The result increased his reputatioD 
for ability and courage ; but Candia was doomed, 
and its chief fortress fell into the hands of the 
infidels, after a protracted struggle, which is said 
to have cost them a hundred and eighty thousand 
men.' 

Three years later, Frontenac received the ap- 
pointment of Governor and Lieutenant-General 
for the king in all New France. " He was," saya 
Saint-Simon, " a man of excellent parts, living 
much in society, and completely ruined. He found 
it bard to bear the imperious temper of his wife ; 
and he was given the government of Canada to 
deliver him from her, and afford him some means 
of Hving."* Certain scaadaloua songs of the day 

1 avoir's de Mad^maisdlc de Maalpaisier, IIL 270. 

■ Orahen finHire dh Comle de Frontenac, par It Piri Olivier Goyer. A 
powprful t'rtiiuli COD lin gent, under knottier cominand co-opented witb 
IliP VenetUns unJer Frontenac. 

• Meamrei da DvciU Saiit-Sinan. II. 270 ; V. 33fl. 
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assign a different motive for bis appnintnient. 
Louia XIV. was enamoured of Madame dc Moo- 
tespan. She Iiad once smiled upon Frontenac ; 
and it is said that the jealous king gladly embraced 
the opportunity of removing fi^om his presence, 
and from hers, a lover who had forestalled him.' 

Frontenac's wife had no thought of following 
him acro-ss the sea. A more congenial life awaited 
her at home. She had long bad a friend of hum- 
bler station than herself, Mademoiselle d'Outrelaise, 
daughter of an obscure gentleman of Poitou, an 
amiable and accomplished person, who became 
through life her constant companion. The exten- 
sive building called the Arsenal, formerly the 
residence of Sully, the minister of Henry IV., 
contained suites of apartments which were granted 
to persons who had influence enough to obtain 

I Kole of M, Branet, in Correspondante de la Oiicheae ifOJAuii, I. 'JOO' 
(•d. 1S60). 

The following lineB, amoDg others, were poaeed aboul leLTettf amoDg 
Ue courtiers ; — 

" Je lais Ta,vi que le roi, Dolre sire, 
Aime la Monlcapan ; 
Uol, Frontenac, je me crire de lira, 

Sachaut ce qui lui pend ; 
Et Je dirai, Buns Etre des plus bealM, 

Boi, 

Hademoiselle dc Montpensier lind mentioned in li«r memoirs, soine 
years before, that Frontenso, in lakiiig out liis handlterthief, dropped 
from Ilia pocket a love-lelter to Mttdemoiaelle de Mortemart, sfterwanli 
Madame de Monlespon, wliich was picked up by one of llie alteiidnnit 
of the priunesa. The king, on Die oMier hand, nag at one time attracted 
b; the uliamia uf Madame de Fraocenac, against whom, iionever, no 
•spersion Ib cast. 

Tlie Comte de Grignan, aon-in-taw of Madame de S^vigne. was an 
onancceBBful competitor with Fronleaac for the goTeminent ut Ctnaila 



tliem. The Due de Lude, grand master of artil- 
lery, had them at his disposal, and gave one of 
them to Madame de Frontenac. Here she made 
her ahode with her friend ; and here at last she 
died, at the age nf seventy-live. The annalist 
Saint-Siraon, who knew the court and all belonging 
to it better than any other man of his time, says 
of her : " She had been beautiful and gay, and waa 
always in the best society, where she was greatly 
in request. Like her husband, she had little prop- 
erty and abundant wit. She and Mademoiselle 
d'Outrelaise, whom she took to live with her, gave 
the tone to the best company of Paris and the 
court, though they never went thither. They 
were called Les Divines. In fact, they demanded 
incense like goddesses ; and it was lavished upon 
them all their lives." 

Mademoiselle d'Outrelaise died long before the 
countess, who retained in old age the rare social 
gifts which to the last made her apartments a 
resort of the highest society of that brilliant epoch. 
It was in her'power to be very useful to her absent 
husband, who often needed her support, and who 
aeems to have often received it. 

She was childless. Her son, Francois Louis, was 
killed, some say in battle, and others in a duel, at 
an early age. Her husband died nine years before 
her ; and the old countess left what httle she had 
to her friend Beringhen, the king's master of the 
horse.* 

) On Frontenac rdJ hii family, (ae Appendix A 
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TION. — COUPLAIHTB AND IIsART-BUBNlNOH. 

Fbontenac was fifty-two years old when he 
landed at Quebec. If time hud done little to cure 
his manyfaidts, it had done nothing to weaken the 
springs of his unconqnerable vitiiHty. In his ripe 
middle age, he was aa keen, fiery, and perversely 
headstrong as when he qnarrelled with Pri^fon- 
taine in the hall at St. Fargeau. 

Had nature disposed him to melancholy, there 
was much in his position to awaken it. A man of 
courts and camps, born and bred in the focus of a 
most gorgeous civilization, he was bani.shed to the 
ends of the earth, among savage hordes and half- 
reclaimed forests, to exchange the splendors of St. 
Germain and the dawning glories of Versailles for 
a stern gray rock, haunted by sombre priests, 
rugged merchants and traders, blanketed Indians, 
and wild bush-rangers. Bnt Frontenac was a man 
of action. He wasted no time in vain regrets, and 
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^^Hpi liimseK to liis work with the elastic vigor of 
^^^ybiith. His first impressions had been very favor- 
able. When, as he sailed up the St. Lawrence, the 
basin of Quebec opened" before hini, his imagina- 
tion kindled with the grandeur of the scene. "1 
never," ho wrote, " saw any thing more superb 
than the position of this town. It could not be 
better situated as the future capital of a gr«at 
empire." ' 

That Quebec was to become the capita! of a 
great empire there seemed in truth good reason to 
believe. The yoimg king and his minister Col- 
bert had labored in earnest to build up a new 
France in the west. For years past, ship-loads of 
emigrants had landed every summer on the strand 
beneath the rock. All was life and action, and 
the air was full of promise. The royal agent 
Talon had written to his master : " This part of the 
French monarchy is destined to a grand future. 
All that I see around me points to it ; and the colo- 
nies of foreign nations, so long settled on the sea- 
board, are trembling with fi'ight in view of what 
his Majesty has accomplished here within the last 
Beven j'ears. The measures we have taken to con- 
fine them within narrow limits, and the prior claim 
we have established again.st them by formal acts 
I of possession, do not permit them to extend them- 
selves except at peril of having war declared 
"ainst them aa usurpers ; and this, in fact, is what 
Y aeem greatly to fear." ' 

' Fntttaiac an Miniare, 3 Nat., 1671 
' Tai™ «r Minum, 2 Nm.. 1871. 
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Frontenac shared the spint of the hour. His 
first step was to survey his government. He 
talked with traders, colonists, and officials; visited 
seigniories, farms, fishing-stations, and all the in- 
fant industries that Talon had galvanized into life, 
examined the newship on the stocks, admired the 
structure of the new brewery, went to Three 
Rivers to see the iron mines, and then, having 
acquired a tolerably exact idea of his charge, re- 
turned to Quebec. He was well pleased with what 
he saw, but not with the ways and means of Cana- 
dian travel ; for he thought it strangely unbecom- 
ing that a lieutenant-general of the king should 
be forced to crouch on a sheet of bark, at the bot- 
tom of a birch canoe, scarcely daring to move hia 
"[ead to the right or left lest he shoidd disturb the 

ilance of the fragile vessel. 

At Quebec he convoked the council, made them 
a speech, and administered the oath of allegiance.' 
'This did not satisfy him. He resolved that all 
Quebec should take the oath together. It was lit- 
tle but a pretext. Like many of his station, Fron- 
tenac was not in full sympathy with the centraliz- 
ing movement of the time, which tended to level 
ancient rights, privileges, and prescriptions under 
the ponderous roller of the monarchical adminis- 
tration. He looked back with regret to the day 
when the three orders of the state, clergy, nobles, 
and commons, had a place and a power in the 
direction of national affairs. The three orders still 
mibsisted, in form, if not in substance, in some of 

> lUgiitrt da Cimuil Smieerain, 
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the provinces of France ; and Frontenac conceived 
the idea of reproducing them in Canada. Not 
only did he cherish the tradition of faded liberties, 
but he loved pomp and circumstance, above all, 
when he was himself the central figure in it; and 
the thought of a royal governor of Languedoc or 
Brittany, presiding over the e.'itates of his province, 
appears to have fired him with emulation. 

He had no difficulty in forming his order of the 
clergy. The Jesuits and the seminary priests sup- 
plied material even more abundant than he wished. 
For the order of the nobles, he found three or four 
gentilshommes at Quebec, and these he reinforced 
with a number of officers. The third estate con- 
MBted of the merchants and citizens ; and he 
formed the members of the council and the magis- 
trates into another distinct body, though, properly 
epeaking. they belonged to the third estate, of 
which by nature and prescription they were the 
head. The Jesuits, glad no doubt to lay him 
under some slight obligation, lent him their church 
for the ceremony that he meditated, and aided in 
decorating it for the occasion. Here, on the 
twenty-third of October, 1672, the three estates of 
Canada were convoked, with as much pomp nnd 
splendor as circumstances would permit. Tlien 
Frontenac, with the ease of a man of the world 
and the loftiness of a grand seigneur, delivered 
himself of the harangue he had prepared. He 
wrote exceedingly well; he is said also to have 
excelled as an orator ; certainly he was never 
ivcrae to the tones of his own eloquence. His 
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speech was addressed to a double audience : Hum 
throng that 51led the church, and the king and tlmJ 
minister three thousand miles awaj. He told hiaJ 
hearers thut he had called the ajsemblv. not becnitsa] 
he doubted their loyalty, hut in onier to afford 
them the delight of making public protestation of 
devotion to a prince, the terror of whose irresistU 
ible arms was matched only by the charms of hi* 
person and the benignitj- of hia rule. "The Holy 
Scriptures," he said, " command us to obey our 
sovereign, and teach us that no pretext or ressoD 
can dispense ns from this obedience," And, in a 
glowing eulogy on Louis XIV., he went on to show 
that obedience to him was not only a duty, but an 
inestimable privilege. He dwelt with admiration 
on the recent victories in Holland, and held forth 
the hope that a speedy and glorious peace would 
leave his Majesty free to turn hia thoughts to the ■ 
colony which already owed so much to his foster- j 
ing care. " The ti-ue means," pursued Frontenac, 
"of gaining his favor and hia support, is for us to 
unite with one heart in laboring for the progress I 
of Cnnada." Then he addressed, in turn, the 
clergy, the nobles, the magistmtea, and the citi- 
zens. He exhorted the priests to continue with 
zeal their labors for the conversion of the Indians, 
and to make them subjects not only of Christ, but 
also of the king ; in short, to tame and civilize 
them, a portion of their duties in which he plainly 
gave them to understand that they had not hith- 
erto acquitted themselves to his satisfaction. 
Next, he appealed to the nobles, commended 
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their giillantry, and called upon them to he as 
assiduous in the culture aud improvement of the 
colony as they wore valiant in its defence. The 
magiatratea, the merchanta, and the colonista in 
general were each addressed in an appropriate 
exhortation. "I can assure you, messieurs," he 
concluded, "that if you faithfully discharge your 
several duties, each in his atation, his Majesty will 
extend, to us all the lielp and all the favor that wc 
can desire. It is needless, then, to urge you to 
act as I liave counselled, since it is for your own 
interest to do so. As for me, it only remains to 
protest' before you that I shall esteem myself 
happy in consecrating all my efforts, and, if need 
be, my life itself, to extending the empire of Jesus 
Christ throughout all this land, and the aupremacy 
of our king over all the nations that dwell in it." 

He administered the oath, and the a.sRemhly dis- 
solved. He now applied himself to another work: 
that of giving a municipal government to Qiiehec, 
after the model of some of the cities of France. 
In place of the syndic, an official supposed to rep 
reaent the interests of the citizens, he ordered the 
public election of three aldermen, of whom the 
senior should act as mayor. One of the number 
was to go out of office every year, his place being 
filled by a new election; and the governor, as rep- 
itfsenting the king, reserved the right of confirma- 
tion or rejection, He then, in concert with the 
chief inhabitants, proceeded to frame a body of 
regulations for the government of a town destined, 
an he again and again declares, to become the capi- 
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Uil of a mighty empire ; and he farther ordained' 
that the people should hold a meeting every 
months to discuss questions involving the welfare 
of the colony. The boldness of these measures' 
will scarcely be appreciated at the present day 
The intendant Talon declined, on pretence of a 
Blight illness, to be present at the meeting of tha 
estates. He knew too well the temper of the king, 
whose constant policy it was to destroy or para- 
lyze every institution or custom that stood in tho 
way of his autocracy. The despatches in which 
Frontenac announced to his masters what he had 
done received in due time their answer. Tho 
minister Colbert wrote : " Your assembling of thi 
inhabitants to take the oath of fidelity, and your 
division of them into three estates, may have had 
a good effect for the moment ; but it is well for 
you to observe tliat you are always to follow, in 
the government of Canada, the forms in use here ; 
and since our kings have long regarded it as good 
for their service not to convoke the states-general' 
of the kingdom, in order, perhaps, to abolish in- 
sensibly this ancient usage, 3'ou, on your part, 
should very rarely, or. to speak more correctly, 
never, give a corporate form to the inhabitants ol 
Canada. You should even, as the colony strength- 
ens, suppress gradually the office of the syndic, 
who presents petitions in the name of the inhabi- 
tants ; for it is well that each should speak for 
himself, and no one for all." ' 

I Fnmltnac o« Roi, 2 Nov., 1072 ; Ibid., 13 Nov., 1G7S ; flaroiijiie A 
ComU .(e Frmlenac irn VAtaembl^ a QaiAec ; PreitaHona dt Sermmt, 28 Oct, 
1672 ; R^lemml dt Pollre fail par Uon^ur te Cooilf (fr Fmnt^ac ; Colb«' 
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Here, in brief, is the whole spirit of the Frtnch 
colonial rule in Canada ; a government, as I have 
elsewhere shown, of excellent intentions, but of 
arbitrary methods'. Frontenac, filled with the tra- 
ditions of the past, and sincerely desirous of the 
good of the colony, rashly set himself against the 
prevailing current. His municipal government, 
and his meetings of citizens, were, like his three 
estates, aboMshed by a word from the court, which, 
bold and obstinate as he was, he dared not dis- 
obey. Had they been allowed to subsist, there 
can be little doubt that great good would have 
resulted to Canada. 

Frontenac has been called a mere soldier. He 
was an excellent soldier, and more besides. He 
was a man of vigorous and cultivated mind, pene- 
trating observation, and ample travel and experi- 
ence. His zeal for the colony, however, was often 
counteracted by the violence of his prejudices, and 
by two other influences. First, he was a ruinei' 
man, who meant to mend his fortunes ; and h'a 
wish that Canada should prosper was joined with 
a determination to reap a goodly part of her pros- 
perity for himself. Again, he could not endure 
a rival ; opposition maddened him, and, when 
crossed or thwarted, he forgot every thing but his 
passion. Signs of storm quickly showed tliem- 
selves between him and the intendant Talon; but 
the danger was averted by the departure of that 
official for France. A cloud then rose in the direc- 
j of the clergy. 

■ Another thing displeases me," writes Fronts- 
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iiac, "aud this is the complete dependence of thai 
grand vicar aiid the seminary priests on the Jeniiita, J 
for they never do the least thing without their 1 
order: so that they {the Jesuifjf) are masters in 
spiritual matters, which, as you know, is a power- 1 
ful lever for moving every thing else." ' And he ( 
complains that they have spies in town and coun- 
try, that they abuse the confessional, intermeddle | 
in families, set husbands against wives, and parents ] 
against children, and all, as they any, for the greater ] 
glory of God. " 1 call to mind every day, Mon- 
seigneur, what you did me the Iionor to say to me 
when 1 took leave of you, and every day I am ] 
satisfied more and more of the great importance j 
to the king's service of opposing the slightest ol | 
the attempts which are daily made against hia < 
authority." He goes on to denounce a certain ' 
sermon, preached by a Jesuit, to the great scandal i 
of loyal subjects, wlierein the father declared that ' 
the king had exceeded his powers in licensing the 
trade in brandy when the bishop had decided it to 
be a sin, together with other remarks of a seditious I 
nature. " I was tempted several times," ptu-suea 
Frontenac, " to leave the church with my guards 
and interrupt the sermon ; but 1 contented my- 
self with telling the grand vicar and the superior 
of the Jesuits, after it was over, that I was very 
much surprised at what 1 had hcanl, and demanded 
justice at their hands. They greatly blamed the 
preacher, and disavowed him, attributing his lan- 
guage, after their custom, to an excess nf zeal, and 
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making many apologies, witli which I pi-etenJed 
to be satisfied ; though I told them, nevertheless, 
that their excuses would not pass current with me 
another time, and, if the thing happened again, I 
would put the preacher in a place where he would 
learn how to speak. Since then they have been a 
little more careful, though not enough to prevent 
one from always seeing their intention to persuade 
the people that, even in secular matters, their 
authority oiight to be respected above any other. 
As there are many persons here who have no more 
brains than they need, and who are attached to 
them by ties of interest or otherwise, it is neces- 
Bary to have an eye to these matters in this country 
more than anywhere else." ' 

The churchmen, on their part, were not idle. 
The bishop, who was then in France, contrived by 
some means to acquaint himself with the contents 
of the private despatches sent by Colbert in reply 
to the letters of Frontenac. He wrote to another 
ecclesiastic to communicate what he had learned, 
at the same time enjoining great caution ; " since, 
while it is well to acquire aU necessary information, 
and to act upon it, it is of the greatest importance 
to keep secret our possession of such knowledge." ' 

The king and the minister, in their instructions 
to Frontenac, had dwelt with great emphasis on 

' Fnntaiac au Mimtlri. 13 Nov.. IfiTS. 

* Laral i , 1674. The leiler ia a complete suminaiy of the cod- 

teati of Colbert's recent deoimtch to Frontenac. Then follows the 
fa^nnction to secrecj, "eBlant de trS»-grande conBi^ueDce que Ton ne 
Hclie paa que I'nn sje rien rippris de tout cela, aur qtioi n^nmoini il est bon 
^ue I'oi] Btcisse et que Ton me donne tous lea adrie qui serout n^frasairei." 
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the expediency of civilizing the Indians, teaching 
them the French language, and amalgamating them 
with the colonists. Frontenac, ignorant as yet of 
Indian nature and unacquainted with the difficul- 
ties of the case, entered into these views with great 
heartiness. lie eserclaed from the first an extraor- 
dinary influence over all the Indians with whom 
he came in ' contact ; and he persuaded the most 
savage and refractory of them, the Iroquois, to 
place eight of their children in his hands. Four 
of tliese were girls and four were boys. He took 
two of the boys into his own household, of which 
they must have proved moat objectionable inmates ; 
'and he supported the other two, who were younger, 
out of his own slender resources, placed them in 
respectable French families, and required them to 
go daily to school. The girls were given to the 
charge of the Ursulines. Frontenac continually 
urged the Jesuits to co-operate with him in this 
work of civilization, but the results of his urgency 
disappointed and exasperated him. He complaina 
that in the village of the Hurons, near Quebec, 
and under the control of the Jesuits, the French 
language was scarcely known. In fact, the fathers 
contented themselves with teaching their converts 
the doctrines and rites of the Roman Church, while 
retaining the food, dreas, and habits of their origi- 
nal barbarism. 

In defence of the missionaries, it should be said 
that, when brought in contact with the French, the 
Indians usually caught the vices of civilization 
without it:4 virtues : but Frontenac made no allow- 
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ances. " The Jesuits," he writes, " will not civilize 
the Indians, because they wish to keep them in 
perpetual wardship. They think more of beaver 
skins than of souls, and their missions are pure 
mockeries." At the same time he assures the min- 
ister that, when he is obliged to correct them, he 
does so with the utmost gentleness. In spite of 
this somewhat doubtful urbanity, it seems clear 
that a storm was brewing ; and it was fortunate for 
the peace of the Canadian Church that the atten- 
tion of the truculent governor was drawn to other 
quarters. 
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Not long before Frontenac's arrival, Courcelle, 

lis predecessor, went to Lake Ontario with an 

armed force, in order to impose respect on the 

J Iroquois, who had of late become insolent. As a 

kmeans of keeping them in check, and at the same " 

(itime controlling the fur trade of the upper coun- 

y, he had recommended, like Talon before him, 

ihe buUding of a fort near the outlet of the lake. 

^ontenac at once saw the advantages of such a 

measure, and his desire to execute it was stimu- 

1 by the reOection that the proposed fort might 

i made not only a safeguard to the colony, but 

t also a source of profit to himself. 

At Quebec, there was a grave, thoughtful, self- 

lontained young man, who soon found his way 

I Frontenac's confidence. There was between 

I diem the sympathetic attraction of two bold and 
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energetic spirits j and though Cavelier de la Salle 
had neither the irritable vanity of the count, nor 
his Gallic vivacity of passion, he had in full meas- 
ure the same unconquerable pride and hardy reso- 
lution. There were but two or three men in 
Canada who knew the western wilderness so well. 
He was full of schemes of ambition and of gain ; 
and, from this moment, he and Frontenac seem to 
have formed an alliance, which ended only with 
the governor's recall. 

In telling the story of La Salle, I have described 
the execution of the new plan : the muster of the 
Canadians, at the call of Froutenac ; the consterna- 
tion of those of the merchants whom he and La 
Salle had not taken into their counsels, and who 
eaw in the movement the preparation for a gigan- 
tic fur trading monopoly ; the intrigues set on foot 
to bar the enterprise ; the advance up the St. Law- 
rence ; the assembly of Iroquois at the destined 
spot; the ascendency exercised over them by the 
goveiTior; the buUding of Fort Frontenac on the 
ground where Kingston now stands, and its final 
transfer into the hands of La Salle, on condition, 
there can be no doubt, of sharing the expected 
profits with hie patron.' 

On the way to the lake, Frontenac stopped for 
Bome time at Montreal, where he had full opportu- 
nity to become acquainted with a state of things 
to which his attention had already been directed. 
This state of things was as follows : — 

When the intendant, Talon, came for the second 

• llisco'erj of the Great West, cliap. vi. 
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time to Canada, in 1669, an officer named Perrot, 
who had married his niece, came with him. Pen-ot, 
anxious to turn to account the influence of his wife's 
relative, looked about him for some post of honor 
and profit, and quickly discovered that the govum- 
ment of Montreal was vacant. The priests of St. 
Sulpice, feudal owners of the place, had the right 
of appointing their own governor. Talon advised 
them to choose Perrot, who thereupon received 
the desired commission, which, however, was re- 
vocable at the will of those who had granted it. 
The new governor, therefore, begged another com- 
mission from the king, and after a little delay he 
obtained it. Thus lie became, in some measure, 
independent of the priests, who, if tliey wished to 
rid themselves of him, must first gain the royal 
consent. 

Perrot, as he had doubtless foreseen, found him- 
self in an excellent position for making money. 
The tribes of the upper lakes, and all the neigh- 
boring regions, brought down their furs every 
Bumnier to the annual fair at Montreal. Perrot 
took his measures accordingly. On the island 
which still bears his name, lying above Mont- 
real and directly in the route of tlie descending 
Bavages, he built a storehouse, and placed it in 
charge of a retired lieutenant named Brucy, who 
Btopped the Indians on their way, and carried on 
an active trade with them, to the great profit of 
himself and his associate, and the great loss of the 
merchants in the settlements below. This was not 
all. Perrot connived at the desertion of his own 
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Boldlers, who escaped to the wooda, became cou- 
rears de hois, or bush-rangers, trajdefl with the 
Indians in their villages, and shared their gains 
with their commander. Many others, too, of these 
forest rovers, outlawed by royal edicts, found in 
the governor of Montreal a protector, under simi- 
lar conditions. 

The journey from Quebec to Montreal often 
consumed a fortnight. Perrot thought himself 
virtually independent; and relying on his commis- 
sion from the king, the protection of Talon, and 
hia connection with other persons of influence, he 
felt safe in his position, and began to play the 
petty tyrant. The judge of Montreal, and several 
of the chief inhabitants, came to offer a humble 
remonstrance against disorders committed by some 
of the ruffians in his interest. Perrot received 
them with a storm of vituperation, and presently 
sent the judge to prison. This proceeding was 
followed by a series of others, closely akin to it, so 
that the piiosts of St. Sulpice, who received their 
full sliare of official abuse, began to repent bitterly 
of the governor they had chosen. 

Trontenac had received stringent orders from 
the king to arrest all the bush-rangers, or coureura 
de hois ; but, since he had scarcely a soldier at Ida 
disposal, except his own body-guard, the order was 
difficult to execute. As, however, most of these 
outlaws were in the service of his rival, Perrot, hia 
real to capture them rose high against every ob- 
stacle. He had, moreover, a plan of his own in 

Kard to them, and had already petitioned the 
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miiiisfer for a galley, to the benches of wiiich the 
captive bush-mngers were to be chained ns rowers, 
thus supplying the representative of the king with 
a means of transportation befitting his dignity, and 
at the same time giving wholesome warning ngainst 
the infraction of royal edicts,' Accordingly, ho 
Rent orders to the judge, at Montreal, to seize 
every coiireur de hois on whom lie could lay haudu. 

The judge, hearing that two of tlie most notori- 
DXia were lodged in the house of a lieutenant named 
Cariofl, sent a constable to arrest them ; where- 
upon Carion threatened and maltreated the officer 
of justice, and helped the men to escape, Perrot 
took the part of his lieutenant, and told the judge 
that he would put him in prison, in spite of Fron- 
tenaCj if he ever dared to attempt such an arreat 
again.' 

When Frontenac heard what had happened, his 
ire was doubly kindled. On the one hand, Perrot 
had violated the authority lodged by the king in 
the person of his representative ; and, on the 
other, the mutinous official was a rival in trade, 
who had made great and illicit profits, while his 
superior had, thus far, made none. As a governor 
and as a man, Frontenac was deeply moved ; yet, 
helpless as he was, he could do no more than send 
three of his guardsmen, under a lieutenant named 
Bizard, with orders to arrest Carion and bring 
him to Quebec. 

The commission was delicate. The arrest was 

* Fronfmoc .lu Ministre, 2 Nov., 1672. 

J Mtntmre det M^i/a i/ui o»t obligf M. h CamU de Fronleaac de Jahe 
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U) be made in the dominions of Perrot, who had 
the means to prevent it, and the audacity to use 
them. Bizard acted accordingly. He went to 
Carion's house, and took him prisoner ; then pro- 
ceeded to the house of the merchant Le Ber, 
where he left a letter, in which Frontenac, as was 
the usage on such occasions, gave notice to the 
local governor of the arrest he had ordered. It 
was the object of Bizard to escape with his pris- 
oner before Perrot could receive the letter ; but, 
meanwhile, the wife of Carion ran to him with the 
news, and the governor suddenly arrived, in a 
frenzy of rage, followed by a sergeant and three 
or four soldiers. The sergeant held the point of 
his halberd against the breast of Bizard, while Per- 
rot, choking with passion, demanded, " How dare 
you arrest an officer in my government without 
my leave ? " The lieutenant replied that he acted 
imder orders of the governor-general, and gave 
Frontenac's letter to Perrot, who immediately 
threw it into his face, exclaiming : '* Take it bade 
to your master, and tell him to teach you your 
business better another time. Meanwhile you aru 
my prisoner," Bizard protested in vain, lie was 
led to jail, whither he was followed a few days 
after by Le Ber, who had mortally offended Per- 
rot by signing an attestation of the scene he had 
witnessed. As he was the chief merchant of the 
place, his arrest produced a great sensation, while 
his wife presently took to her bed ivith a nervous 
fever. 

> Perrot's anger cooled, he became somewhat 
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aliumed. He had resisted the royal authority, and 
insulted its representative. The consequences 
might be serious ; yet he could not bring himself 
to retrace his steps. He merely released Bizard, 
and sullenly permitted him to depart, with a letter 
to the governor-general, more impertinent than 
apologetic.' 

Frontenac, as his enemies declare, was accus- 
tomed, when enraged, to foam at the mouth. Per- 
haps he did so when he learned the behavior of 
Perrot. If he had had at command a few compa- 
nies of soldiers, there can be little doubt that he 
would have gone at once to Montreal, seized the 
offender, and brought him back in irons ; but his 
body-guard of twenty men was not equal (o such 
an enterprise. Nor would a mu.ster of the militia 
have served his purpose ; for the settlers about 
Quebec were chiefly peaceful pea.sants, while the 
denizens of Montreal were disbanded soldiers, fur 
traders, and forest adventurers, the best fighters in 
Canada. They were nearly all in the interest of 
Ferret, who, if attacked, had the temper as well 
as the ability to make a passionate resistance. 
Thus civil war would have ensued, and the anger 
of the king would have fallen on both parties. On 
the other hand, if Perrot were left unpunished, the 
coiireurs de hois, of whom he was the patron, 
would set no bounds to their audacity, and Fron- 
tenac, who had been ordered to suppress them, 
would be condemned as negligent or incapable. 

Among the priests of St. Sulpice at Montreal 

1 Mfmoirt dcs Mo)ift tie 
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was the Abbe Salignac de F^nelon, half-brother of 
the celebrated author of Telernaque. He waa a 
zealous missionary, enthusiastic and impulsive, still 
young, and more ardent than discreet. One of his 
uncles had been the companion of Frontenac dur- 
ing the Candian war, and hence the count's rela- 
tions with the missionary had been very friendly. 
Frontenac now wrote to Perrot, directing htm to 
come to Quebec and give account of his conduct; 
and he coupled this letter with another to F^nelon, 
urging him to represent to the offending governor 
the danger of his position, and advise him to seek 
an interview with his superior, by which the diffi- 
culty might be amicably adjusted. Perrot, dread- 
ing the displeasure of the king, soothed by the 
moderate tone of Frontenac's letter, and moved 
by the assurances of the enthusiastic abbe, who 
was delighted to play the part of peace-maker, at 
length resolved to follow his counsel. It was mid- 
winter. Perrot and F^nelon set out together,, 
walked on snow-shoes a hundred and eighty miles 
down the frozen St. Lawrence, and made their 
appearance before the offended count. 

Frontenac, there can be little doubt, had never 
intended that Perrot, once in his power, should re- 
turn to Montreal as its governor ; Ijut that, beyond 
Ihis, he meant harm to him, there is not the least 
proof. Perrot, however, was as choleric and stub- 
bom as the count himself ; and his natural disposi- 
tion had not been improved by several years of 
petty autocracy at Montreal, Their interview waa 
brief, but stormy. When it ended, Perrot was a 
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prisoner in the chd-teau, with guards placed otct 
him by day and night. Frontenac made choice of 
one La Nougufere. a retired officer, whom he knew 
that he could trust, and sent him to Montreal 
to command in place of its captiTe gover- 
nor. With him he sent also a judge of his own 
selection. La Noiiguere set himself to his woik 
with vigor, Perrot's agent or partner, Bnicy, waa 
seized, tried, and imprisoned ; and an active hunt 
waa begun for his couretirs de hois. Among others, 
the two who had been the occasion of the dispute 
were captured and sent to Quebec, where one ot 
them was Kolenmly hanged before the window of 
Perrot's prison ; with the view, no doubt, of pro- 
ducing a chastening effect on the mind ot the 
prisoner. The execution was fully authorized, a 
royal edict having ordained that bush-ranging waa 
an offence punishable with death.' As the result 
of these proceedings, Frontenac reported to the 
minister that only five coureura de hois remained 
at large ; all the rest having returned to the settle- 
ments and made their submission, so that farther 
hanging was needless. 

Thus the central power was vindicated , and 
Montreal brought down from her attitude of par- 
tial independence. Other results also followed, if 
we may believe the enemies of Frontenac, who de- 
clare that, by means of the new commandant 
and other persons in his interest, the governor- 
general possessed himself of a great part of the 
trade from which he had ejected Perrot, and that 

1 iWiVf (( OrdwMnecs. I. 73. 
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the covreurs de &ois, whom he hanged when hrcak- 
ing law3 for his rivnl, found complete imptinitry 
wlien breaking laws for him. 

Meanwhile, there was a deep though subdued 
excitement among the priests of St. Sulpice. The 
right of naming their own governor, which they 
claimed as .seigniors of Montreal, had been ^-iolated 
by the action of Frontenac in placing La Nougufere 
in command without consulting them. Perrotwaa 
a bad governor ; but it was they who had chosen 
him, and the recollection of his misdeeds did not 
reconcile them to a successor arbitrarily imposed 
upon them. Both they and the colonists, their 
vassals, were intensely jealous of Quebec; and, in 
their indignation agninst Frontenac, they more 
than half forgave Perrot. None among them all 
was so angry as the Abb^ F^nelon. He believed 
that he had been used to lure Perrot into a trap ; 
and his past attachment to the governor-general 
was turned into wrath. High words had paused 
between them; and, when F^nelon returned to 
Montreal, he vented his feelings in a sermon plainly 
levelled at Frontenac' So sharp and bitter was 
it, that his brethren of St. Sulpice hastened to dis- 
claim it ; and Dollier de Casson, their Superior, 
fltrongly reproved the preacher, who protested in 
return that his words were not meant to apply to 
F]'ontenac in particular, but only to bad rulers in 
general. His offences, however, did not cease 
with the sermon ; for he espoused the cause ol 

I 7n/(>raiKi'<m failt par noui, Charia le Tardieu, Siair de Tilli/. TilljF 
^nommiuiencr sent by the counoEl to inquire ato the affair. 
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Perrot with more than zeal, and went about ainou}^ 
the colonists to collect attestations in his favor. 
When these things were reported to Frontenac, 
his ire was kindled, and he summoned F^nelon be- 
fore the council at Quebec to answer the charge 
of instigating sedition. 

F^nelon had a relative and friend in the person 
of the Abbd d'Urf^, his copartner in the work of 
the missions. D'Urf6, anxious to conjure down 
the rising storm, went to Quebec to seek an inter- 
view with Frontenac ; but, according to his own 
account, he was very ill received, and threatened 
with a prison. On another occasion, the count 
showed him a letter in which D'Urf6 was charged 
with having used abusive language concerning 
him. Warm word§ ensued, till Frontenac, grasp- 
ing his cane, led the abb6 to the door and dis- 
missed him, berating him from the top of the 
stairs in tones so angry that the sentinel below 
spread the report that he had turned his visitor 
out of doors.^ 

Two ofifenders were now arraigned before the 
council of Quebec : the first was Perrot, charged 
with disobeying the royal edicts and resisting the 
royal authority ; the other was the Abb6 F6nelon. 
The councillors were at this time united in the 
interest of Frontenac, who had the power of ap- 
pointing and removing them. Perrot, in no way 
softened by a long captivity, challe:iged the gov- 
ernor-general, who presided at the council board, 
aj9 a party to the suit and his personal enemy, and 

1 dl/moire de M. d*Ur/(f h CoZ6erf, extracts in Faillon. 
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took exception to several of the members as being 
connections o£ La Nougufere. Frontenac with- 
drew, and other councillore or judges were 
appointed provisionally ; but these were chal- 
lenged in turn by tiie prisoner, on one pretext 
or another. The exceptions were overruled, and 
the trial praceeded, though not without signs of 
doubt and hesitation on the part of some of the 
councillors.' 

Meanwhile, other sessions were held for the trial 
of F^nelonj and a curious scene ensued. Five 
councillors and the deputy attorney-general were 
seated at the board, with Frontenac as presiding 
judge, his hat on hia head and his sword at his 
Bide, after the established custom. F^nelon, being 
led in, approached a vacant chair, and was about 
to seat himself with the rest, when Frontenac in- 
terposed, telling him that it was his duty to remain 
standing while answering the questions of the 
council. Fenelon at once placed himself in the 
chair, and replied that priests had the right to 
epeak seated and with heads covered. 

" Yes," returned Frontenac, " when they are 
Bonunoned as witnesses, but not when they are 
cited to answer charges of crime." 

" My crimes exist nowhere but in j'our head," 
replied the abb^. And, putting on his hat, he 
drew it down over bis brows, rose, gathered his 
caesock about him, and walked in a defiant manner 

1 All the procceJinga in the aEfair of Ferrot will be found in full In 
*he Begiaire drt Jugemails el Deliberations du Conteit Sapfritur. Th/ef 
•Vtend from llie eiid of January to the beginning of NovenibeT tS74 
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to and fro. Frontcnac told him that his conduct 
was wantmg in respect to the council, and to the 
governor as its head. Fenelon several times took 
off his hat, and pushed it on again more angrily 
than ever, saying at the same time that Frontenao 
was wanting in respect to his character of priest, 
in citing him before a civil tribunal. As he per- 
sisted in his refusal to take the required attitude, 
he was at length told that he might leave the 
room. After being kept for a time in the ante- 
room in charge of a constable, he was again 
brought before the council, when he still refused 
obedience, and was ordered into a sort of honorable 
imprisonment.^ 

This behavior of the effervescent abb^, wliich 
Frontenac justly enough characterizes as unworthy 
of his birth and his sacred office, was, nevertheless, 
founded on a claim sustained by many precedentfiu 
As an ecclesiastic, Fenelon insisted that the bishop 
alone, and not the council, had the right to judge him. 
Like Perrot, too, he challenged his judges as parties 
to the suit, or otherwise interested against him. On 
the question of jurisdiction, he had all the priests 
on his side. Bishop Laval was in France ; and 
Bernieres, liis grand vicar, was far from filling the 
place of the strenuous and determined prelate. 
Yet the ecclesiastical storm rose so high that the 
councillors, discouraged and daunted, were no 
longer amenable to the will of Frontenac ; and it 
was resolved at last to refer the whole matter to 

^ Conteste entj*. le Gow)erneur et VAhb€ de Fenelon ; JutjetiumU el iMlibera 
kora du Conseil SupHieur, 21 Aoul, 1C71. 
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the king. Perrot was taken from the prison, which 
he had occupied from January to November, and 
shipped ior France, along witli Fenelon. An im- 
mense mass of papers was sent with them for the 
instruction of the king ; and Frontenac wrote a 
long despatch, in which he seta forth the offences of 
Perrot and Fenelon, the pretenaioua of the ecclesi- 
antics, the calumnies he had inciu-red in his efforts 
to serve his Majesty, aud the insults heaped upon 
him, " which no man but me would have endured 
BO patiently." Indeed, while the suits were pend- 
ing before the council, he had displayed a calmness 
and moderation which surprised his opponents. 
" Knowing as 1 do," he pursues, " the cabals and 
intrigues that are rife here, I must expect that 
every thing will be said against me tliat the most 
artful slander can devise. A governor in this coun- 
try would greatly deserve pity, if he were left 
without support; and, even should he make mis- 
takes, it would surely be very pardonable, seeing 
that there is no snare that is not spread for him, 
and that, after avoiding a hundred of them, he will 
hardly escape being caught at last." ' 

In his charges of cabal and intrigue, Frontenac 
had chiefly in view the clergy, whom he pro- 
foundly distrusted, excepting always the R^collet 
friars, whom he befriended because the bishop and 
the Jesuits opposed them. The priests on their 
part declare that he persecuted them, compelled 

I Frontenac au Minisirr, li Nob., 1071. In a preceding teller, sent by 
"•J of BoBlon, and dateJ 16 Feliruarj, lie aajs (hat lir uould not «uffei 
Perrot to go unpunished without injury to the reg*' aulliority, which 
b« ii resolved to dt^fend to the last drop of liia blood. 
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them to take passports like laymen when travel* 
ling about the colony, and even intercepted theii , 
letters. These accusations and many others were J 
carried to the king and the minister by the 'Abb£ 
d'Ui-fe, who sailed in the same ship with Fenelon. 
The moment was singularly auspicious to him. 
His cousin, the Marquise d'Allegre, was on the 
point of marrying Seignelay, the son of tlie minis- 
ter Colbert, who, therefore, was naturally inclined 
to listen with favor to him and to Fenelon, hia 
relative. .Again, Talon, uncle of Perrot's wife, 
lield a post at court, which brought him into close 
personal relations with the king. Nor were these 
the only influences adverse to Frontouac and pro- 
pitious to his enemies. Yet his enemies were dis- 
appointed. The letters written to liini both by 
Colbert and by the king are admirable for ciilm- 
ress and dignity. The following is from that of 

I the king : — 

'* Though I do not credit all that has been told 
me concerning various little annoyances which you 
cause to the ecclesiastics, I nevertheless think it 
necessary to inform you of it, in order that, if 
true, you may correct yourself in this particular, 

I giving to all the clergy entire liberty to go imd 
come throughout all Canada without compelling 
them to take out passports, and at the same time 
leaving them perfect freedom as regards their 
letters. I have seen and carefully examined all 
that you have sent touching M. Perrot; and, after 
having also seen all the papers given by him 
in his defence, I have condemned hia action io 
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imprisoning an officer of your guard. To punish 
him, I have had him placed for a short time in tlie 
Bastile, that he may learn to be more circumspect 
in tlie discharge of his duty, and that his example 
may serve as a warning to others. But after 
having thus vindicated my authority, whicli lias 
been violated in your person, 1 wOl say, in order 
that you may fully understand my views, that you 
should not without absolute necessity cause your 
commands to be executed witlun the limits of a 
local government, like that of Montreal, without 
iirst informuig its governor, and also that tlie ten 
months of imprisonment which you have made 
him undergo seems to ine sufficient for liis fault. 
I therefore sent him to the Bastile merely as a 
public reparation for having violated my author- 
ity. After keeping him there a few days, 1 shall 
eend him back to his government, ordering him 
first to see you and make apology to you for all 
that has passed ; after which I desire that you re- 
tain no resentment against hira, and that you treat 
him in accordance with the powers that I havo 
given him." ' 

Colbert writes in terms equally measured, and 
adds : " After having spoken in the name of hia 
Majesty, pray let me add a word in my own. By 
the marriage which the king has been pleased to 
make between the heiress of the house of All^gre 
and my eon, the Abb6 d'Urfe has become very 
closely coimected with me, since lie is couKin ger- 
man of my daughter-in-law ; and this induces ma 

' LeRoili Fronleaac, 22 AitH, 1876. 
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to request you to show !iim especial uonsiderution, 
though, in the exercise of his professiou, he will 
rarely have occasion to see you." 

As D'Urf^ had lately addressed a memorial to 
Colbert, in whicli the conduct of Frontenac ia 
painted in the darkest colors, the almost imper- 
ceptible rebuke couched in the above lines does 
no httle credit to the tact and moderation of the 
Btem minister. 

Colbert next begs Frontenac to treat with kind- 
ness the priests of Montreal, observing that Breton- 
TJlliera, their Superior at Paris, is his particular 
friend. " Aa to M. Perrot," he continues, " since 
ten months of imprisonment at Quebec and three 
weeks in the Bastile may suffice to atone for his 
fault, and since also he is related or connected with 
persons for whom I have a great regard, I pray 
you to accept kindly the apologies which he will 
make you, and, aa it is not at all likely that he will 
fall again into any offence approaching that which 
he has committed, you will give me especial pleas- 
ure in granting him the honor of your favor and 
friendsliip." ' 

Fenelon, though the recent marriage had allied 
him also to Colbert, fared worse than either of the 
other parties to the dispute. He was indeed sus- 
tained in his claim to be judged by an ecclesiastical 
tribunal; but his Superior, Bretonvilliers, forbade 
him to return to Canada, and the king approved 
the prohibition. Bretonvilliers wrote to the Sul- 
pitiau priests of Montreal : " I exhort you to profit 

1 Coa>rrt i Frontenac, 13 Mat, 1GT6. 
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by the example of M. de Fdnelon. By having 
busied himself too much in worldly matters, and 
meddled with what did not concern him, he has 
ruined his own prospects and injured the friends 
whom he wished to serve. In matters of this sort, 
it is well always to stand neutral." * 

1 Lettre de Bretonvilliers, 7 Mai, 1675; extract in Faillon. F^nelon, 
thpugh wauting in prudence and dignity, had been an ardent and 
devoted missionary. In relation to these disputes, I have received much 
aid from the research of Abb^ Faillon, and from the valuable paper ol 
A\;ib4 Verreau, Les deux Ahh^s de F€nelon, printed in tlie Canadiao 
/mmtal de V Instruction PuUique, Vol. VIIL 
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While writing to Fronteiicac in terms of studied 
mildness, the king and Colbert took measures to 
curb his power. In the absence of the bishop, the 
appointment and removal of councillors had rested 
wholly with the governor ; and hence the council 
had been docile under his will. It was now or- 
dained that the councillors should be appointed by 
the king himself.^ This was not the oidy change. 
Since the departure of the intendant Talon, his 
office had been vacant ; and Frontenac was left to 
rule alone. This seems to have been an experi- 
ment on the part of his masters at Versailles, who, 
knowing the peculiarities of his temper, were 
perhaps willing to try the effect of leaving him 
without a colleague. The experiment had not 

1 idiu et Ordonnancei, I. 84 
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succeeded. An intendant was now, therefore, 
Bent 1o Quebec, not only to manage the details of 
administration, but also to watch the governor, 
keep him, if possible, within prescribed bounds, 
and report his proceedings to the minister. The 
change was far from welcome to Frontenac, whose 
delight it was to hold all the reins of power in his 
own hands ; nor was be better pleased with the 
return of Bishop Laval, which presently took 
place. Three preceding governors had quarrelled 
with that uncompromising prelate ; and there waa 
little hope that Frontenac and he would keep the 
peace. All the signs of the sky foreboded storm. 

The storm soon came. The occasion of it was 
that old vexed question of the sale of brandy, 
which has been fully treated in another volume," 
and on which it is needless to dwell here. Another 
dispute quickly followed ; and here, too, the gover- 
nor's cliief adversaries were the bishop and the 
ecclesiastics. Duchesneau, the new intendant, took 
part with them. The bishop and his clergy were, 
on their side, very glad of a secular ally; for their 
power had greatly fallen since the days of Mdzy, 
and the rank and imperious character of Fronte- 
nac appear to have held them in some awe. They 
avoided as far as they could a direct collision with 
him, and waged vicarious war in the person of theii 
friend the intendant. Duchesneau was not of a 
conciliating spirit, and he felt strong in the sup- 
port of the clergy; while Frontenac, when liis 
temper was roused, would fight with haughty and 

' The Dili ReKiniB in CHniidn 
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[practicable obstinacy for any position which he 
had once assumed, liowever trivial or however mis- 
taken. There was incessant friction between the 
two colleagues in the exercise of tbeir reapective 
functions, and occasions of difference were rarely 
wanting. 

The question now at issue was that of honora 
and precedence at church and in religious cere- 
monies, matters of substantial importance under 
the Bourbon rule. Colbert interposed, ordered 
Duchesneau to treat Frontennc with ■ becoming 
deference, and warned him not to make himself 
the partisan of the bishop ; ' while, at the same 
dme, he exhorted Frontenac to live in harmony 
■with the intendant.* The dispute continued till 
the king lost patience. 

" Through all my kingdom," he wrote to the 
governor, " 1 do not hear of so many difficultiee 
on this matter {of ecclesiastical honors) as I see ic 
the church of Quebec."^ And he directs him to 
conform to the practice established in the city of 
Amiens, and to exact no more ; " since you ought 
to be satisfied with being the representative of my 
person in the country where I have placed you in 
joommand." 

At the same time, Colbert corrects the inten- 
dant. " A memorial," he wrote, " has been placed 
in my hands, touching various ecclesiastical honors,, 
wherein there continually appears a great preteu- 

1 Colben i DHriBsnem, 1 Mai, 1877. 

« Tbid., 18 Mai, 1077. 

• £c ifoy a Fronici.^, 25 AerS, 1679, 
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aion on your part, and on that of tlie bishop ol 
Quebec in yonr fiivor, to establish an equality be- 
tween the governor and yon. T think I have 
already said enough to lead you to know yourself. 
and to understand the difference between a gov- 
ernor and an intendant ; so that it is no longei 
necessary for me to enter into particulars, which 
could only serve to show you that yon are com- 
pletely in the wrong," ' 

Scarcely was this quarrel suppressed, when 
another sprang up. Since the arrival of the in- 
tendant and the return of the bishop, tlie council 
had ceased to be in the Interest of Fiontenac. 
Several of its members were very obnoxious to 
him ; and chief among these was Villeray, a former 
councillor whom the king had lately reinstated. 
Frontenac admitted him to his seat with reluc- 
tance. " I obey your orders," he wrote mourn- 
fully to Colbert ; " but Villeray is the principal 
and most dangerous instrument of the bishop and 
the Jesuits."' He says, farther, that many people 
think him to be a Jesuit in disguise, and that he 
is an intriguing busybody, who makes trouble 
every\vhere. He also denounces the attorney- 
general, Auteuil, as an ally of the Jesuits. An- 
other of the reconstructed council, Tilly, meets 
his cordial approval ; but he soon found reason to 
change his mind concerning him. 

The king had recently ordered that the inten- 
dant, though holding only the third rank in the 
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council, should act as its president.* The com- 
mission of Duchesneau, however, empowered him 
to preside only in the absence of the governor ; * 
while Frontenac is styled " chief and president of 
the council " in several of the despatches addressed 
to him. Here was an inconsistency. Both parties 
claimed the right of presiding, and both could 
rest their claim on a clear expression of the royal 
will. 

Frontenac rarely began a new quarrel till the 
autumn vessels had sailed for France ; because a 
full year must then elapse before his adversaries 
could send their complaints to the king, and six 
months more before the king could send back his 
answer. The governor had been heard to say, on 
one of these occasions, that he should now be 
master for eighteen months, subject only to an- 
swering Avith his head for what he might do. It 
was when the last vessel was gone in the autumn 
of 1678 that he demanded to be styled chief and 
president on the records of the council; and he 
showed a letter from the king in which he was so 
entitled.^ In spite of this, Duchesneau resisted, 
and appealed to precedent to sustain his position. 
A long series of stormy sessions followed. The 
councillors in the clerical interest supported the 
intendant. Frontenac, chafed and angry, refused 
all compromise. Business was stopped for weeks. 

1 Dcrhiration du Rotj, 23 Sept., 1676. 

2 " rrcsider au Conseil Souverain en Vabsence du dit Sieur de Fnm^ 
tenac." — Commission de Duchesneau, 6 Juin, 1675. 

• This letter, still preserved in the Archives cle la Marine, is dated 12 
Mai, 1678. Several other letters of Louis XIV. give FroDtenac the same 
designation. 
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Duchesneau loat temper, and became ab naive. 
Auteuil tried to interpose in behalf o£ the hiten- 
dant. Frontenac struck the table with his fist, and 
told him fiercely that he would teach him his duty. 
Every day embittered the strife. The governor 
made the declaration usual with him on such occa- 
eions, that he woidd not permit the royal authority 
to suffer in his person. At length he banished 
from Quebec his three most strenuous opponents, 
Villeray, TUly, and Auteuil, and commanded them 
to remain in their country houses till they re- 
ceived his farther orders. All attempts at com- 
promise proved fruitless; and Auteuil, In behalf 
of the exiles, appealed piteously to the king. 

The answer came in the following summer: 
"Monsieur le Comte de Frontenac," wrote Louis 
XIV., " I am surprised to learn all the new troubles 
and dissensions that have occurred in my country 
of New France, more especially since I have clearly 
and strongly given you to understand that your 
Bole care should be to maintain harmony and peace 
among all my subjects dwelling therein ; but what 
surprises me still more is that in nearly all tlie dis- 
putes which you have caused you have advanced 
claims which have very little foundation. My 
edicts, declarations, and ordinances had so plainly 
made known to you my will, that I have gioat 
cause of astonishment that you, whose duty it is 
to see them faithfully executed, have yourself set 
up pretensions entirely opposed to them. Yon 
have wished to be styled chief and president on 
the records of the Supreme Council, which is rou- 
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^trary to my edict concerning that council; and I 
lam the more surprised at this demand, since I am 
I'very sure that you are the only man in my king- 
Ldom who, being honored with the title of governor 
iTind lieutenant-general, would care to be stylsd 
T chief and president of such a council as that of 
f Quebec." 

He then declares that neither Frontennc nor the 
L intendant is to have the title of president, but that 
f the intendant is to perform the fmictions of pre- 
P'Biding officer, as determined by the edict. He 
I continues : — 

' Moreover, 3'our abuse of the authority which 1 

[ have confided to you in exiling two coimcillors and 

' the attorney-general for ho trivial a cause cannot 

I meet my approval ; and, were it not for the dia- 

I tinct assurances given me by your friends that you 

will act with more moderation in future, and never 

again fall into offences of this nature, I should 

have resolved on recalling you."' 

Colbert wrote to him with equal severity : " I 
[ have communicated to the king the contents of all 
I the despatches which you have written to me dur- 
ing the past year ; and as the matters of which 
they treat are sufficiently ample, including dissen- 
l sions almost universal among those whose duty it 
is to preserve harmony in tlie country under your 
I command, hia Majesty has been pleased to examine 
[ all the papers sent by all the parties intereetedj 

t.e Ubi, h fronttnac, 29 A>-ril, i 
! iH>on nflcr ilutermined Ihc que 
[ thii leltcr Bilits e! OrdoBnimcfi. I. 2i 
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and more particularly those appended to joiir let- 
ters. He has thereupon ordered me diBtinctly to 
make known to you his intentions." The minister 
then proceeds to reprove him sharply in the name 
of the king, and concludes : " It is difficult for nie 
tc add any thing to what I have just said. Consider 
well that, if, it is any advantage or any Batisf action 
to you that his Majesty should be satisfied with 
your services, it is necessary that you change 
entirely the conduct which you have hitherto 
pursued," ' 

Tliis, one would think, might have sufficed to 
bring the governor to reason, but the violence of 
his resentments and antipathies overcame the very 
slender share of prudence with which nature had 
endowed him. One morning, as he sat at the head 
of the council board, the bishop on his right hand, 
and the intendant on his left, a woman made her 
appearance with a sealed packet of papers. She 
was the wife of the councillor Anioura, whose chair 
Wits vacant at the table. Important business was 
in hand, the registration of a royal edict of am- 
nesty to tiie coiireiirs de hois. The intendant, 
who well knew what the packet contained, de- 
manded that it should be opened. Trontenac in- 
sisted that the business before the coimcil should 



' Vfll^n a Fmnlfnae, i Dte., 1679. This letter seeing to h.ive been 
MTlt by H apM^inl meaftenger by way of Neir Englnnd. It whs too late 
In ibe suHson lo send direcily to Cnnacin. On tlie quBirel about tbp 
pmiilency, l/uehrfntou au Minialre, 10 Nan., IG71) ; Aattuil au Miaiitn, 
10 A<vi., 1679 ; Cmileataliims mire le Si'eur Comie de Frontfnac el .If. Diidu^i- 
Rcou, C'AfiWiV. TluB Inst paper coaeista of voluminouB extrncti froni 
tbe records uf tlie L-uunuiL 
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proceed. The intendant renewed his demand, 
council sustained him, and the packet was opened 
accordingly. It contained a petition from Amours, 
Btnling that Frontenac had put him in prison, be- 
cause, having obtained in due form a pa.ssport to 
Bend a canoe to his fishing station of Matane, he 
had afterwards sent a sail-boat thither without 
applying for another passport. Frontenac hi 
Bent for him, and demanded by what right he di 
BO. Amotu"s replied that he believed that he hat 
acted in accordance with the intentions of th< 
king; whereupon, to borrow ttie words of the peti- 
tion, " Monsieur the governor fell into a rage, 
said to your petitioner, ' I will teach you the inteiH 
tions of the king, and you shall stay in prison tu 
you learn them ; ' and your petitioner was shut u] 
in a chamber of the chdteaii, wherein he still 
mains." He proceeds to pray that a trial may 
granted him according to law.' 

Discussions now ensued which lasted for da; 
and now and then became tempestiiouH. The gov 
ernor, who had declared that the council had m 
thing to do with the matter, and that be could m 
waste time in talking about it, was not alwayi 
present at the meetings, and it sometimes becai 
necessary to depute one or more of the membei 
to visit him. Auteuil, the attorney-general, havJ 
ing been employed on this mien viable errani 
begged the council to dispense him from such dut; 
in future, " b^' reason," as he says, "of the abui 
ill treatment, and threats which he received froi 

> Itegiilre da Consal Sap&iear, IG AoaU. 
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Monsieur the governor, when be last had the 
honor of being deputed to confer with him, the 
particulars whereof he begs to be excused from 
leporting, lest the anger of Monsieur the governor 
should be kindled against him still more." ' Fron- 
(enac, hearing of this charge, angrily denied it, 
Bajing that the attorney-general had slandered 
and insulted him, and that it was his custom to do 
so. Auteuil rejoined that the governor had ac- 
cused him of habitual lying, and told him that he 
would have his hand cut off, AU these charges 
and countercharges may still be found entered in 
due form on the old records of the council at 
Quebec. 

It was as usual upon the intendant that the 
wrath of Frontenac fell most fiercely. He accuses 
him of creating cabals and intrigues, and causing 
not only the council, but all the country, to forget 
the respect due to the representative of his Majesty. 
Once, when Frontenac was present at the session, 
a dispute arose about an entry on the record, A 
draft of it had been made in terms agroealile to the 
governol', who insisted that the intendant should 
sign it. Duchesneau replied that he and the clerk 
would go into the adjoining room, where they could 
examine it in peace, and put it into a proper form. 
Frontenac rejoined that he would then have no 
security that what he had said in the council would 
be accurately reported. Duchesneau persisted, and 
was going out with the draft in his baud, when 
Frontenac planted himself before the door, and 

1 BegiilTf da Comfil Si'pgnear, i Noa.. 1681. 
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told hiiii that lie should not leave the cotmci 
chamber till he hntl signed the paper. " Then ] 
will get out of the window, or el.-*e stay here i 
day," returned Diichet<neau. A lively debate en- 
sued, and the governor at length yielded the point." 
The impriMonmeut of Amours was short, but 
fetrife did not cease. The disputes in the council 
were accompanied throughout with other quarrelu 
which were complicated with them, and whichifl 
were worse than all the rest, since they involvefia 
more important matters and covered a wider field. J 
They related to the fur trade, on which hung thaM 
very life of the colony. Mercliants, traders, andiM 
even Juthitants, were ranged in two contending V 
factions. Of oue of these Frontenac was the chief,^! 
With Mm were La Salle and his lieutenant, IaI 
Foret; Du Lbut, the famous leader of coureurs dam 
hois ; Boisseau, agent of the farmers of the revenue ;] 
Barrois, the governor's secretary ; Bizard, lieu-S 
tenant of his guard ; and various others of greater^ 
or less influence. On the other side were thofl 
members of the council, with Aubert de la ChesJ 
naye, Le Moyne and all his sons, Ijowis JolietJ 
Jacques Le Ber, Sorel, Boucher, Varennes, ancJB 
many more, all supported by tlie intcndnut Duclieb« 
neau, and also by his fast allies, the ecclesiasttC9a 
The faction under the lead of the governor hactfl 
every advantage, for it was sustained by all thttV 
power of his office. Duchesneau was beside him«l 
»el£ with rage. He wrote to the court letters full;.B 
nf bittemesa, accused Frontenac of illicit trade, I 

1 Riyutre du Coined Sapttieur. 1681. I 
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denounced his followers, and sent huge bundles 
of proces-verhaux and attestations to prove hia 
charges. 

But if Diichesneau wrote letters, so too did 
Frontenac ; and if the intendant sent proofs, so too 
did the governor. Upon the unfortunate king and 
the still more unfortunate minister fell the difficult 
task of composing the quarrels of their servants, 
three thousand miles away. They treated Duches- 
neau without ceremony. Colbert wrote to him : 
" I have examined all the letters, papers, and 
memorials that you sent me by the return of the 
vessels last November, and, though it appears by 
the letters of M. de Frontenac that his conduct 
leaves something to be desired, there is assuredly 
Ear more to blame in yours than in his. As to 
what you say concerning his violence, his trade 
with the Indians, and in general all that you allege 
against him, the king has written to him hia in- 
tentions ; but since, in the midst of all your com- 
plaints, you say many things which are without 
foundation, or which are no concern of yours, it 
is difficult to believe that you act in the apu-it 
which the service of the king demands ; that is to 
say, without interest and without passion. If a 
change does not appear in your conduct before 
nest year, his Majesty will not keep you in your 
office." ' 

At the same time, the king wrote to Frontenac, 
alluding to the complaints of Dnchesneau. and ex- 
horting the governor to live on good terms with 

1 CoSbat i DucAeintaii. 16 3tai. 1678. 
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him , The general tone of the letter is moderate, 
but the following significant warning occurs m it; 
" Although no gontieiiiun in the position in which 
1 have placed you ought to tiike part in any trade, 
directly or indirectly, either by hiinsell" or any ol 
hifl eervants, I nevertheless now prohibit you ab- 
Bolutely from doing so. Not only abstain from 
trade, but act in such a manner that nobody oui 
even suspect you of it ; and this will be easy, ainco 
the truth will readily come to light." ' 

Exhortation and warning were vain alike. The 
first ships which returned that year from Canada 
brought a series of despatches from the intendant, 
renewing all his charges more bitterly than before. 
The minister, out of patience, replied by berating 
him without mercy. " You may rest assured," he 
concludes, " that, did it not appear by your later 
despatches that the letters you have received have 
begun to make you understand that you have for- 
gotten yourself, it would not have been possible to 
prevent the king from recalling you." ' 

Duchesneau, in return, protests all manner of 
deference to the governor, but still insists that he 
'nets the royal edicts at naught ; protects a host i>f 
coureiirs de bois who are in league with hira ; coi"- 
responds with Du Lhut, their chief ; shares his ille- 
gal profits, and causes all the disorders which afflict 
Ihe colony. "As for me, Monseigneur, I have 
done every thing witliin the scope of my office to 
prevent these evils ; but all the pains I have taken 
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have only served to increase the aversion of Mon- 
Bieiir the governor against me, and to bring my 
urdinancea into contempt. This, Monseigneur, ia 
a true account of the disobedience of tlie coureurs 
de bois, of which I twice had the honor to spenk 
to Monsieur tlie governor; and I could not help 
telling him, with all possible deference, that it was 
shameful to the colony and to us that the king, 
our master, of whom the whole world stands in 
awe, who has just given law to all Europe, and 
whom all his subjects adore, should have the pain 
of knowing that, in a country which has received 
BO many marks of his paternal tenderness, his 
orders are violated and scorned ; and a governor 
and an intendant stand by, with folded arms, con- 
tent with sa^-ing that the evil is past remedy. For 
having made these representations to him, I drew 
on myself words so fidl of contempt and insult that 
I was forced to leave his room to appease his 
anger. The next morning I went to him again, 
and did all I could to have my ordinances exe- 
cuted ; but, as Monsieur the governor is interested 
with many of the coureurs de bois, it is u-selesa to 
attempt to do any thing. He has gradually made 
himself master of the trade of Montreal ; and, aa 
BOon aa the Indians arrive, he sets guards in their 
3amp, which would be very well, if these soldierfl 
did their duty and protected the savages from 
being annoyed and plundered by the French, in- 
ptead of being employed to discover how many 
furs they have brought, with a view to future 
operations. Monsieur the governor then compelB 
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the Indians to pay h'm guards for protecting *beia ; 
and he has never allowed them to trade wllli 
the inhabitants till they had first given him a cer- 
tain number of packs of beaver skins, which he 
calls his presents. His guards trade with them 
openly at the fair, with their bandoleers on their 
Bhoulders." 

He says, farther, that Frontenac sends up goods 
to Montreal, and employs persons to trade in his 
behalf; and that, what with the beaver skins ex- 
acted by him and his guards under the name of 
presents, and those whieh he and his favorites 
obtain in trade, only the smaller part of what tlie 
Indians bring to market ever reaches the people of 
the colony.' 

This despatch, and the proofs act..*iiipanying it, 
drew from the king a sharp reproof to Frontenac. 

" What has passed in regard to the courezirs de 
bois is entirely contrary to iny orders ; and I can- 
not receive in excuse for it your allegation that it 
is the intendant who countenances them by the 
trade he carries on, for I perceive clearly that the 
fault is your own. As 1 see that you often turn 
the orders that 1 give you against the very object 
for which they are given, beware not to do so on 
this occasion, I shall hold you answerable for 
bringing the disorder of the coureurs de hois to 
an end throughout Canada ; and this you wiU 
easily succeed in doing, if you make a proper use 
of my authority. Take care not to persuade your- 
nelf that what I write to you comes from the ill 

1 Ducheineaa au MiniUrt. 10 <Voc, 1879. 
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offices of tlie intcndant. It reavilts from what I 
fully know from every thing which reaches me 
from Canada, proving but too well what you are 
doing there. The bishop, the ecclesiastics, the 
Jesuit fathers, the Supreme Council, and, in a word, 
everybody, complain of you ; but I am willing to 
believe tiiat you will change your conduct, and 
act with the moderation necessary for the good of 
the colony." * 

Colbert wrote in a similar strain ; and Frontenac 
saw that his position v/aa becoming critical. He 
showed, it is true, no sign of that change of con- 
duct which the king had demanded; but he ap- 
pealed to his allies at court to use fresh efforts to 
sustain him. Among the rest, he had a strong 
friend in the Marechal de Bellefonds, to whom he 
wrote, in the character of an abused and much 
suffering man: " You exhort me to have patience, 
and I agree with you that those placed in a posi- 
tion of command cannot have too much. For this 
reason, I have given examples of it here such as 
perhaps no governor ever gave before ; and 1 
have found no great difficulty in doing so, because 
I felt myself to be the master. Had I been in 
a private station, I could not have endured such 
outrageous insults without dishonor. I have al- 
ways passed over in silence those directed against 
me personally ; and have never given way to 
anger, except when attacks were made on the 
authority of which I have the honor to be the 

u'dian. Yon could not believe all the an- 

■ /.e Roi/iFro:ire„ac. 29 AvrH, im. 
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Doyances which the intendaiit tries to put npoii 
me every day, and which, as you advise me, 1 
scorn or disregard. It would require a virtue 
like yours to turn them to all the good uae of 
which they are capable ; yet, great as the virtue 
is which has enabled you to possess your soul in 
tranquillity amid all the troubles of the court, I 
doubt if you could preserve sucli complete equa- 
nimity among the miserable tumults of Canada." ' 
Having given tlie principal charges of Duches- 
oeau against Frontenac, it is time to give those of 
Frontenac against Duchesneau. The governor says 
that all the coureurs de hoia would be brought to 
submission but for the intendaiit and his allies, 
who protect them, and carry on trade by their 
means ; that the seigniorial house of Duchesnean's 
partner. La Chesnaye, is the constant resort of 
these outlaws ; and that he and his associates have 
large storehouses at Montreal, Isle St. Paul, and 
Riviere du Loup, whence they send goods into 
the Lidian country, in contempt of the king's 
orders,^ Frontenac also complains of numberleSB 
provocations from the intendant. " It is no fault 
of mine that I am not on good terms with M. 
Duchesneau ; for I have done every thing I could 
to that end, being too submissive to youi- Majesty's 
commands not to suppress my sharpest indignation 
the moment your will is linown to me. But, Sire, 
it is not so with him ; and his desire to excite new 
disputes, in the hope of making me appear theii 
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principal author, has been so great that the Itist 
ships were hardly gone, when, forgetting what 
your Majesty had enjoined upon us both, he began 
these dissensions afresh, in spite of al! my precau- 
tions. If I depart from my usual reserve in regard 
to him, and make bold to ask justice at the handa 
of your Majesty for the wrongs and insults 1 have 
undergone, it is because nothing but your authority 
can keep them within bounds. I have never suf- 
fered more in my life than when T have been made 
to appear as a man of violence and a disturber of 
the officers of justice : for I liave always confined 
myself to what your Majesty baa prescribed ; that 
is, to exhorting them to do their duty when 1 
saw that they failed in it. This has drawn upon 
me, both from them and from M. Duchesneau, 
Buch cutting affronts that your Majesty would 
hardly credit them."' 

In 1681, Seignelay, the son of Colbert, entered 
upon the charge of the colonies ; and both Fron- 
tenac and Duchesneau hastened to congratulate 
him, protest their devotion, and overwhelm him 
with mutual accusations. The intendant declares 
that, out of pure zeal for the king's service, he 
eball tell him every thing. " Disorder," he says, 
" reigns everywhere ; universal confusion prevails 
throughout every department of business ; the 
pleasure of the king, the orders of the Supreme 
Council, and my ordinances remain unexecuted ; 
justice is openly violated, and trade is destroyed ; 
violence, upheld by authority, decides every thing j 

1 Fnmla,ac aa Rov. 2 Nov. 1G81. 
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and nothing consoles the people, who groan with- 
out daring to complain, but the hope, Monseigneur, 
that you will have the goodness to condescend 
to be moved by their misfortunes. No position 
could be more distressing than mine, since, if I 
conceal the truth from you, I fail in the obedience 
I owe the king, and in the fidelity that I vowed so 
long since to Monseigneur, your fnther, and which 
I swear anew at yoiir hands; and if I obey, m I 
must, his Majesty's orders and ^ours, I cannot 
avoid giving offence, since I cannot render you an 
account of these disorders witliout informing you 
that M. de Frontenac's conduct is the sole cause of 
them." ' 

Frontenac had written to Seignelay a few days 
before : *' I have no doubt whatever that M. Du- 
chesneau will, as usual, overwhelm me with fabrica- 
tions and falsehoods, to cover his own ill conduct. 
1 send proofs to justify myself, so strong and 
convincing that I do not see that they can leave 
any doubt ; but, since I fear that their great num- 
ber might fatigue you, I have thought it better to 
fiend them to my wife, with a full and exact jour- 
nal of all that has passed here day by day, in order 
that she may extract and lay before you the prin- 
cipal portions. 

" I send you in person merely the proofs of the 
conduct of M. Duchesneau, in barricading hia 
house and arming all his servants, and in couiing 
three weeks ago to insult me in my room. You 
will see thereby to what a pitch of temerity and 

1 ll^kantaiA au Urniitn. IS Nov., IGSl. 
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lawlessness he liaa tr.msported himself, in order to. 
compel me to use violence against him, with the 
hope of justifying what he has asserted about my 
pretended outbreaks of anger." ' 

The mutual charges of the two functionariefl 
were much the same; and, bo far at least as con- 
cerns trade, there can be little doubt that they 
were well founded on both sides. The strife of 
the rival factions grew more and more bitter : 
canes and sticks played an active part in it, and 
now and then we hear of drawn swords. One is 
reminded at times of the intestine feuds of some 
mediaival city, as, for example, in the following in- 
cident, which will explain the charge of Frontenac 
against the intendant of barricading his house and 
arming his servants : — 

On the afternoon of the twentieth of March, a 
eon of Diichesneau, sixteen years old, followed by 
a servant named Vautier, was strolling along the 
picket fence which bordered the descent from the 
Upper to the Lower Town of Quebec. The boy woa 
amusing himself by singing a song, when Fronte 
nac's partisan, Boisseau, with one of the guardsmen, 
approaclied, and, aa young Duchesneaii declares, 
called him foul names, and said that he would give 
Lim and his father a thrashing. The boy replied 
that he would have nothing to say to a fellow like 
him, and would beat him if he did not keep quiet; 
while the servant, Vautier, retorted Boisseau'a 
abuse, and taunted him with low birth and dis- 
reputable employments. Boisseau made report to 

' Frjidemc aa Miiiinre. 2 Nov.. IWI. 
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Frontennc, and iTontendu complained to Duches*! 
ncau, who sent his eon, with Vaiitier, to give the \ 
governor his version of the affair. The bishop, 
an ally of the intendant, thus relates what fol- j 
lowed. On arriving with a party of friends at ] 
the chateau, young Ducheeneau was shown into 
a room in which were the governor and his two sec- 
retaries, Barrois and Chasseur. He had no sooner 
entered than Frontenac seized htm by the arm, 
shook him, struck him, called him abusive names, 
and tore the sleeve of his jacket. The secretaries ' 
interposed, and, failing to quiet the governor, 
opened the door and let the boy eHcapc. Vautier, ' 
meanwhile, had remained in the guard-i'oora, where 
Boissean struck at him with his cane ; and one of 
the guardsmen went for a halberd to run him 
through the body. After this warm reception, 
young Duchesneau and his servant took refuge in 
the house of his father. Frontenac demanded their ' 
surrender. The intendant, fearing that he would 
take them by force, for which he is said to have 
made preparation, barricaded himself and armed 
his household. The bishop tried to meiliate, and 
after protracted negotiations young Duchesneau 
was given up, whereupon Frontenac locked him in 
a chamber of the ch§,feau, and kept him there a 
month.' 

The story of Frontenac's violence to the boy is 
flatly denied by his friends, who charge Duches- 
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neau and his partisans with circulating libels against 
him, and who say, like Trontenac himself, that the 
intendant used every means to exasperate him, in 
order to make material for accusations.' 

The disputes of the rival factions spread through 
all Canada. The most heinous offence iu the eyes 
of the court with which each charged the other was 
the carrying of furs to the English settlements ; thus 
defrauding the revenue, and, as the king believed. 
preparing the ruin of the colony. The intendant 
farther declared that the governor's party spread 
among the Indians the report of a pestilence at 
Montreal, in order to deter them from their 
yearly visit to the fair, and thus by means of 
coureurs de hois obtain all their beaver skins at a 
low price. The report, according to Duchesneau, 
had no other foundation than the fate of eighteen 
or twenty Indians, who had lately drunk them- 
selves to death at La Chine.' 

Montreal, in the mean time, was the scene of a 
sort of by-play, in which the chief actor was the 
local governor, Perrot. He and Frontenac appear 
to have found it for their common interest to come 
to a mutual understanding; and this was perhaps 
easier on the part of the count, since his quarrel 
with Duchesneau gave sufficient employment to 
his natural pugnacity. Perrot was now left to 
make a reasonable profit from the illicit trade 
which had once kindled the wrath of his superior ; 



' See, among other instances, the D^finn de M. dt Fronlenac par ua 
A Hi Amis, publlslied by AbbS Verreau in tlie Revut Canaditnie, 18T8. 
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and, tiie danger of Frontenac's anger being re- 
moved, lie completely forgot the lessons of his 
impriaonraent. 

The intendant ordered Migeon, bailiff of Mon- 
treal, to arrest some of Perrot'a cowrewrs de bois. 
Perrot at once arrested the bailiff, and sent a 
sergeant and two soldiers to occupy his housflj 
with orders to annoy the family as much as pos- 
sible. One of them, accordingly, walked to and 
fro all night In the bed-chamber of Migeon'a wife. 
On another occasion, the bailiff invited two friends 
to supper : Le Moyne d'ibervllle and one Bouthier, 
agent of a commercial house at Rocbelle. The 
conversation tuiiied on the trade carried on by 
Perrot. It was overheard and reported to him, 
upon which he suddenly appeared at the window, 
etruck Bouthier over the head with his cane, then 
drew his sword, and chased him while he fled for 
his life. The seminary vras near at hand, and the 
fugitive clambered over the wall, Dollier de Casson , 
diesstifl him in the hat and cassock of a priest, and 
in this disguise he escaped.' Perrot's avidity some- 
times carried him to singular exti-emltles, " Ho 
has been seen," says one of his accusers, " filling 
barrels of brandy with hia own hands, and mixing 
it with water to sell to the Indians. He bartered 
with one of them hia hat, sword, coat, ribbons, 
shoes, and stockings, and boasted that he hwl made 
thirty pistoles by the bargain, while the Indian 
walked about town equipped as governor."' 

■ ConJiiileda Sf'Ur Perrot, Gouivmair de Mwlrtalen In Nouvelli V-^iux, 
1681 ; PliuMe da Siear BoathifT, 10 Oct., 1680 ; P.^rfs-rerftn/ lUt kmaien 
it Mnnlrful. 
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Every ship from Canada brought to the khig 
freab complaints of Diiohesneaii against Frcute- 
nac, and of Frontenac against Duchesneau ; and 
tlie king replied with rebukes, exhortations, and 
threats to both. At first he had shown a dispo- 
bIiIoh to extenuate and excuse the faults of Fron- 
tenac, but every year his lettera grew sha.rpci'. 
In 1681 he wrote ; " Again 1 urge yon to banish 
from your mind the difhcidties which you have 
yourself devised against the execution of my 
orders ; to act with mildness and moderation tow- 
ards all the colonistsj and divest yourself entirely 
of the persona] animosities which have thus far 
been almost your sole motive of action. In con^ 
elusion, I exhort yon once more to profit well by 
the directions which this letter contains ; since, 
unless you succeed better herein than formerly, 1 
cannot help recalling you from the command which 
I have intrusted to you." ' 

The dispute still went on. The autumn ships 
from Quebec brought back the usual complaints, 
and the long-sufTering king at length made good 
his threat. Both Frontenac and Ducliesneau re- 
ceived their recall, and they both deserved it.'' 

The last official act of the governor, recorded in 
I the register of the council of Quebec, is the formal 

that Tlic charges againat Perrot were false, ircluiiing ihe atlcstulionB ol 
I Mijeuii iind liis frienila ; Ihst Dollier de Ciisson liaii been impriaei! lipnn, 
I end lliHt THriniis persons had liecn iridticed lo sign iinfoumled etaleiiieilti 
1 witliuul mitling lliem. La Bnrre au MMitn. 4 Nm,., 1G88. 
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declaration that his rank in that body is superior 
to tliat of the intendant.' 

The key to nearly all these disputes lies in the 
relations between Frontenac and the Church. The 
fundamental quarrel was generally covered by 
eiiperficinl issues, and it was rarely that (he gov- 
ernor fell ont with anybody who was not in league 
with the bishop and the Jesuits. " Nearly all the 
disorders in New France," he writes, " spring front 
the ambition of the ecclesiastics, who want to join 
to their spiritual authority an absolute power over 
tilings temporal, and who persecute all who do not 
submit entirely to them." He says that the in- 
tendant and the councillors are completely under 
their control, and dare not decide any question 
against them ; that they have spies everywhere, 
even in his house ; that the bishop told him that 
he could excommunicate even a governor, if he 
chose ; that the missionaries in Indian villages say 
that they are equals of Onontio, and tell their con- 
verts that all will go wrong till the priests have the 
government of Canada; that directly or indirectly 
they meddle in all civil affairs; that they trade even 
with the English of New York ; that, what with 
Jesuits, Sulpitians, the bishop, and the seminary of 
Quebec, they hold two-thirds of the good lands of 
Canada ; that, in view of the poverty of the country, 
their revenues are enormous ; that, in short, their 
object is mastery, and that they use all means to 
compass it.' The recall of the governor was a tri- 
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umph to the ecclesiastics, offset but slightly by the 
recall of their instrument, the intendant, who bad 
done hia work, and whom they needed no longer. 

Th us far, we have seen Frontenac on his worst 
Bide. We shall see him again under an aspect 
very different. Nor must it be supposed that the 
years which had passed since his government began, 
tempestuous as they appear on the record, were 
wholly given over to quarrelling. They had their 
periods of uneventful Ciihn, when the wheels of ad- 
ministration ran as smoothly as could be expected 
in view of the condition of the colony. In one 
respect at least, Frontenac had shown a remarkable 
fitness for his ofBce. Few white men have ever 
equalled or approached him in the art of dealing 
with Indians. There seems to have been a sympa- 
thetic relation between him and them. He con- 
formed to their ways, borrowed their rhetoric, 
flattered them on occasion with great address, and 
yet constantly maintained towards them an attitude 
of paternal superiority. When they were concerned, 
his native haughtiness always took a form which 
commanded respect without exciting anger. He 
would not address them as brothers, but only aa 
children; and even the Iroquois, arrogant as they 
were, accepted the new relation. In their eyes 
Fronfenac was by far the greatest of all the 
" Onontios," or governors of Canada. They ad- 

papci will be found in the IMtoaeerles el ElabHasmtttUi del Fiaiifais dam 
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iiih-ed thu prompt and fiery soldier who played 
with their children, and gave beads and trinkets to 
their wives ; who read tiieir secret thoughts and 
never feared them, but smiled on them when their 
hearts were true, or frowned and threatened them 
when they did amiss. The other tribes, allies of 
the French, were of the same mind ; and their re- 
spect for their Great Father seems not to have been 
peniianently impaired by his occasional practice of 
bullying them for purposes of extortion. 

Fronteuac appears to have had a liking not only 
for Indians, but also for that roving and lawless 
class of tlie Canadian population, the coureurs de 
bois, provided always that they were not in the 
service of his rivals. Indeed, as regai-ds the Cana 
dians generally, he refrained from the strictures 
with which succeeding governors and Intendanta 
freely interlarded their despatches. It was not his 
instinct to clash with the humbler classes, and he 
generally reserved his anger for those who coidd 
retort it. 

He had the air of distinction natural to a man 
fnmillar all his life with the society of courts, and 
lie was as gracious and winning on some occasions 
as he was unbearable on others. When in good 
humor, his ready wit and a ceitjiln sympathetic 
vivacity made him very agreeable. At times he 
was all sunshine, and his outrageous temper slum- 
bered peacefully till some new offence wakened it 
again ; nor is there much doubt that many of hia 
worst outbreaks were the work of his enemies, who 
knew his foible, and studied to exapperate him. 
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He was full of contradictions ; and, intolerant and 
implacable as he often waa, there were intervals, 
even in his bitterest quarrels, in which he displayed 
a surprising moderation and patience. By fits he 
could be magnanimous. A woman once brought 
him a petition in burlesque verse. Fronteniic 
wrote a jocose answer. The woman, to ririicule 
him, contrived to have both petition and answer 
elipped among the papers of a suit pending before 
the council. Frontenac had her fined a few franca, 
and then caused the money to be given to her 
children.' 

When he sailed for France, it was a day of re- 
joicing to more than half the merchants of Canada, 
'and, excepting the R^collets, to all the priests; 
but he left bcliind him an impression, very general 
among the people, that, if danger threatened the 
colony, Count Frontenac was the man for the 
hour. 
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WuEN the new governor, La Barre, and the new 
intendant, Meules, arrived at Quebec, a dismal 
greeting waited them. All the Lower Town woa 
in ashes, except the hou.se of the merchant Aubert 
de la Chesnaye, standing alone amid the wreck. 
On a Tuesday, the fourth of August, at ten o'clock 
in the evening, the nims of the Hutel-Dieu were 
roused from their early slumbers by shouts, outr 
cries, and the ringing of bells; "and," writes one 
of them, " what was our terror to find it as light 
as noonday, the flames burned so fiercely and rose 
80 high." Half an hour before, Chartier de Lot- 
binifere, judge of the king's court, heard the 6rst 
ularm, ran down the descent now called Mountain 
Street, and found every thing in confusion in the 
town below. The house of Etienne Planchon was 
in a blaw; tiie fire was spreading to those of his 
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feighboi's, and had just leaped the narrow street 
I the storehouse of the Jesuits. The season was 
excessively dry ; there were no means of throwing 
water except kettles and buckets, and the crowd 
was bewildered with excitement and fright. Men 
were ordered to tear oS roofs and pull down 
houses ; but the flames drove them from their 
work, and at four o'clocli in the morning fifty-five 
buildings were burnt to the ground. They were 
all of wood, but many of them were storehousea 
filled with goods; and the property consumed waa 
more in value than all that remained in Canada.' 

Under these gloomy auspices, Le Febvre de la 
Barre began his reign. He was an old officer who 
had achieved notable exploits against the English 
in tlie West Indies, but who was now to be put to 
a test far more severe. He made his lodging in 
the chateau; while his colleague, Meules, could 
hardly find a shelter. The buildings of the Upper 
Town were filled with those whom the fire had 
made roofless, and the intendant was obliged to 
content himself with a house in the neighboring 
woods. Here he was CI at ease, for he dreaded an 
Indian war and the scalping-knives of the Iroquois.' 

So far as his own safety was concerned, his 
alarm was needless ; but not so as regarded the 
colony with whose affairs he was charged. For 
those who had eyes to see it, a terror and a 
woe lowered in the future of Canada. In an evil 
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hour for her, the Iroquois had conqui-'ied tlicir 
Boutheni neighbors, the Andastes, who had long 
held their ground against them, and at one tune 
threatened them with ruin. The hands of the 
confederates were now free ; their arroganne was 
redoubled by victory, and, having long before 
destroyed all the adjacent tribes on the north 
and west,' they looked for frcsli victims in the 
wilderness beyond. Their most easterly tribe, 
the Mohawks, had not forgotten the chastise- 
ment they had received from Tracy and Cour- 
celle. They had learned to fear the French, and 
were cautious in offending them ; but it was not 
BO with the remoter Iroquois. Of these, the Sen- 
ecas at the western end of the " Long House," 
as they called their fivefold league, wore by far 
the most powerful, for they could muster as many 
warriors as all the four remaining tribes to- 
gether; and they now sought to draw the con- 
federacy into a series of wars, which, thougii not 
directed against the French, threatened soon to 
involve them. Their first movement westward 
was against the tribes of the Illinois. I have al- 
ready described their bloody inroad in the summer 
of 1680.* They made the valley of the Illinois a 
desert, and returned with several hundred prison- 
ers, of whom they burned those that were useless, 
and incorporated the young and strong into their 
own tribe. 

This movement of the western Iroquois had a 
double incentive, their love of fighting and their 

» Jesuits in Norili America. " Dknoiery of llie Gnat West. 
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love of gniri. It was a war of conquest and of 
trade. All the five tribes of the league had be- 
come dependent on the EngUsh and Dutch of 
Albany for guns, powder, lead, brandy, an(i many 
other things that they had learned to regard as 
necessities. Beaver skins alone could buy them, 
bxit to the Iroquois the supply of beaver skins wae 
Ihnited. The regions of the west and north-west, th« 
upper Mississippi with its tributaries, and, above 
all, the forests of the upper lakes, were occupied by 
tribes in the interest of the French, whose mission- 
aries aud explorers had been the first to visit them, 
and whose traders controlled their immense annual 
product of furs. La Salle, by his newly built fort 
of St. Louisj engrossed the trade of the Illinois 
and Miami tribes ; wbUe the Hurons and Ottawas, 
gathered about the old mission of Michillimackinac, 
acted as factors for the Sious, the Wmnebagoes, 
and many other remote hordes. Every summer 
they brought down their accumulated beaver skins 
to the fair at Montreal ; while French busli-rangers 
roving through the wilderness, with or without 
licenses, collceted many more.' 

It was the purpose of the Iroquois to master all 
this traffic, conquer the tribes who had possession 
of it, and divert the entire supply of furs to them- 
selves, and through themselves to the English and 
Dutch, That English and Dutch traders urged 
them on is affirmed by the French, and is very 
likely. The accomplishment of the scheme would 



1 DucUeBiiL'uu, Hem 
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have ruined Canada. Moreover, the Illinois, the 
Hurona, the Ottawas, and all the other tribe;" 
threatened by the Iroquois, were the alhes and 
" children " of the French, who in honor as in in- 
terest were bound to protect them. Hence, when 
the Seneca invasion of the Illinois became known, 
there was deep anxiety in tlie colony, except 
only among those in whom hatred of the monop- 
olist Ijh Salle had overborne every consideration 
of the public good. La Salle's new establishmeat 
of St. Louis was in the path of the invaders.; 
and, if he could be crushed, there was where- 
^vrith to console his enemies for all else that might 

«DBUe. 

Bad as was the posture of affairs, it was mado 
far worse by an incident that took place soon after 
the invasion of the Illinoi.s. A Seneca chief en- 
I gaged in it, who had left the main body of his 
ountrymen, was captured hy a party of Winne- 
lagoes to serve as a hostage for some of their 
Itribe whom the Senecas had lately seized. They 
I carried hiin to • MichlUimaekinac, where there 
ihanced to be a number of IIlinoi«, married to 
i'lndian women of that neighborhood. A quarrel 
I'ensued between them and the Seneca, whom they 
fltabbed to death in a lotlge of the Kiskakons, one 
of the tribes of the Ottawas. Here was a casus hetli 
likely to precipitate a war fatal to all the tribes 
about Michillimackinac, and equally fatal to the 
trade of Canada. Frontenac set himself to coninre 
the rising storm, and sent a messenger to the Iro- 
quois to invite them to a conference. 
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He foxmd them unusually arrogant. Instead of 
ing to him, they demanded that he should come 
to them, and many of the French wished him to 
comply; but Frontenac refused, on the ground 
that such a concession would add to their insolence, 
and he declined to go farther than Montreal, or at 
the utmost Fort Frontenac, the usual place of 
meeting with them. Early in August he was at 
Montreal, expecting the arrival of the Ottawas and 
Hurons on their yearly descent from the lakes. 
They soon appeared, and he called them to a 
solemn council. Terror had seized them all. 
"Father, take pity on us," said the Ottawa orator, 
" for we are like dead men." A Huron chief, 
named the Rat, declared that the world was turned 
upside down, and implored the protection of Onon- 
tio, " who is master of the whole earth," These 
tribes were far from harmony among themselves. 
Each was jealous of the other, and the Ottawas 
charged the Hurons with trying to make favor with 
the common enemy at their expense, Frontenac 
told them that they were all his children alike, and 
advised them to live together as brothers, and 
make treaties of alliance with all the tribes of the 
lakes. At the same time, he urged them to make 
full atonement for the death of the Seneca mur- 
dered in their country, and carefully to refrain 
from any new offence. 

Soon after there was another arrival. La Foret, 
the officer in command at Fort Frontenac, appeared, 
bringing with him a famous Iroquois chief called 
Decanisora or Tegannisorens, attended by a nuir- 
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ber of warriora. They came to invite Frontenae 
to meet the deputies of the five tribes at OHwego, 
within their own limits. Frontenac's reply was 
characteristic. " It is for the father to tell the 
children where to hold coimcil, not for the chil- 
dren to tell the father. Fort Frontenae is the 
proper place, and you should thank me for going 
so far every summer to meet you." The Iroquois 
had expressed pacific intentions towards the Hurona 
and Oftawas. For this Frontenae commended him, 
but added : " The Illinois al^o are chUdren of Onon- 
tio, and hence brethren of the Iroquois. There- 
fore they, too, should be left in peace ; for Onontki 
wishes that all his family should live together in 
union." He conhrmed his woimIs with a huge belt 
of wampum. Then, addressing the flattered deputy 
as a great chief, he desired him to use his influence 
in behalf of peace, and gave him a jacket and a 
silk cravat, both trimmed with gold, a hat, a scarlet 
ribboix, and a gun, with heads for his wife, and red 
cloth for his daughter. The Iroquois went home 
delighted.' 

Perhaps on this occasion Frontenae was too con- 
fident of his influence over the savage confederates. 
Such at least was the opinion of Lamberville, Jesuit 
missionary at Onondaga, the Iroquois capital. From 
what he daily saw around him, he thought the peril 
80 imminent that concession on the part of the 
French was absolutely necessary, since not only 
the Illinois, but some of the tribes of the lakes, were 
ra danger of speedy and complete destruction 

1 For the p'ipi;re uii tliis aSnir, tee y. Y Colonial Docs.. IX. 
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" Tegannisorens loves the French," he wrote to 
Frontenac, " but neither he nor any other of the 
upper Iroquois fear them in the least. They anni' 
hilate our allies, whom by adoption of prisoners 
they convert into Iroquois; and they do not hesi- 
tate to avow that after enriching themselves by our 
plunder, and strengthening themselves by those 
who might have aided us, they will pounce all at 
once upon Canada, and overwhelm it in a single 
campaign," He adds that within ttie past two 
years they have reinforced themselves by more 
than nine hundred warriors, adopted into their 
tribes.' 

Such was the crisis when Frontenac left Canada 
at the moment when he was needed most, and 
Le Febvre de la Barre came to supplant him. The 
new governor introduces himself with a burst of 
rhodomontade. "The Iroquois," he writes to the 
king, " have twenty-six himdred warriors. I will 
attack them with twelve hundred men. They 
know me before seeing me, for they have been 
told by the English how roughly 1 handled them 
in the West Indies." This bold note closes rather 
tamely ; for the governor adds, " I think that if the 
Iroquois believe that your Majesty would have the 
goodness to give me some help, they will make 
peace, and let our allies alone, which would save 
the trouble and expense of an arduous war." ' He 
then begs hard for troops, and in fact there was 
gieat need of them, for there were none in Canada ; 

1 p. Jean de Lamherville h Fnmtimac, 20 Stpt., 1682. 
* La Barre an Hoy. (4 Oct. i.) 16R2. 
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nd even Frontenac had been compelled in tlie last 

r of his government to leave unpunished various 

1 of violence and plunder committed by the 

■Iroquois. La Barre painted the situation in its 

blackest colors, declared that war was imminent, 

and wrote to the minister, " We shall lose half our 

trade and all our reputation, if we do not oppose 

I these haughty conquerors." ' 

A vein of gasconade appears in most of his let- 
jters, not however accompanied with any conclueive 
' evidence of a real wish to fight. His best fighting 
1 days were past, for he waa sixty years old ; nor 
: had he always been a man of the sword. His early 
[ life was spent in the law ; he had held a judicial 
post, and had been intendant of several French 
provinces. Even the military and naval employ 
menfs, in which he afterwards acquitted himself 
with credit, were due to the part he took in form- 
ling a joint-atock company for colonizing Cayenne," 
[In fact, he was but half a soldier; and it was per- 
I baps for this reason that he insisted on being called, 
I not Monsieur le Gouverneur, but Monsieur le 
G^n^ral. He was equal to Frontenac neither in 
vigor nor in rank, but he far surpassed him in 
avidity. Soon after his arrival, he wrote to the 
minister that he should nut follow the example of 



1 La Barre a Seignelag, 1682. 

' He wafl made (fovcrnor of Cayenne, and went tliilher with Tracy in 
16B4. Two years Inter, he gained eeveral yicloriea over the EnglUh, 
and recaptureil Cayenne, which Ihey had taken in liig abnence. He 
wrote a book concerning this colony, called Description dt la France 
EqniiVKtiale. Another volume, called ./otimai du Vagoge. dii Sifurde la 
J S*TW m la Te-re Ferrat el Itk de Cayenne, was printed at Paris in I67I. 
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his predecessors in making money out of hia gov- 
ernment by trade ; and in consideration of theac 
good intentions he asked for an addition to his 
pay.' He then immediately made alliances with 
certain merchants of Quebec for carrying on an 
ejrtensive illicit trade, backed by all the power of 
his office. Now ensued a strange and miserable com- 
plication. Questions of war mingled with ques- 
tions of personal gain. There was a commerciiil 
revolution in the colony. The merchant'^ whom 
Frontenac excluded from his ring now had their 
turn. It was they who, jointly ivith the intendant 
and the ecclesiastics, had procured the removal of 
the old governor ; and it was they who gained the 
ear of the new one. Anbert de la Chesnaye, 
Jacques Le Ber, and the re.st of their faction, now 
hashed in official favor; and La Salle, La Foret, 
and the other friends of Frontenac, were cast out. 
There was one exception. Greysolon Du Lhnt, 
leader of coureurs de bois, was too important to be 
thu8 set aside. He was now as usual in the wilder- 
ness of the north, the roving chief of a half sav- 
age crew, trading, exploring, fighting, and laboring 
with persistent hardihood to foil the rival English 
traders of Hudson's Bay. Inducements to gain his 
adhesion were probably held out to him by I^a 
'Aarre and his allies : be this as it may, it is certain 
tiiat he acted in harmony with the faction of the 
new governor. With iji For§t it was widely dif- 
ferent. He commanded Fort Frontenac, which 
belonged to La Salle, when La Barre's associates, 

■ La Bam i Se!gndai<, 1683. 
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La Chesnaye and Le Ber, armed with an order 
from the governor, came up from Montreal, and 
seized upon the place with all that it contained. 
The pretext for this outrage was the false one tliat 
La Salle had not fulfilled the conditions under 
which the fort had been granted to iiim. La ForSt 
was told that he might retain his command, if he 
would join the faction of La Barre ; but he refused, 
stood true to his chief, and soon after sailed for 
France. 

La Barre summoned the most able and experi- 
enced persons in the colony to discuss the state of 
affairs. Their conclusion was that the Iroquoia 
would attack and destroy the Illinois, and, thic 
accomplished, turn upon the tribes of the lakes, 
conquer or destroy them also, and ruin the trade 
of Canada.' Dark as was the prospect, La Barre 
and his fellow-speculators flattered themselves that 
the war could be averted for a year at least. 
The Iroquois owed their triumphs as much to 
their sagacity and craft as to their extraordinary 
boldness and ferocity. It had always been their 
policy to attack their enemies in detail, and while 
destroying one to cajole the rest. There seemed 
little doubt that they would leave the tribes of the 
lakes in peace till they had finished the ruin of the 
Illinois ; so that if these, the allies of the colony, 
were abandoned to their fate, there would be time 
for a profitable trade in the direction of Michilli- 
mackinac. 

( leitk the Ireqw/a, Oct., 1SS2, M 
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But liopea seemed vain and prognostics illusory, 
wten, early in spring,, a report came that tlie 
Seneca Iroquois were preparing to attack, in force, 
not only the Illinois, but the Hurons and Ottawna 
of the lakes. La Barre and his confederates were 
in di.smay. They already had large quantities of 
goods at Mi chilli mack inac, the point immediately 
threatened ; and an officer was hastily despatched, 
with men and munitions, to strengthen the de- 
fences of the place.' A small vessel was sent to 
France with letters begging for troops. " I will 
perish at theii" head," wrote La Barre to the king, 
" or destroy your enemies ; " ^ and he assures 
the minister that the Senecas must be attacked or 
the country abandoned.^ The intendant, Meulea, 
shared something of his alarm, and informed the king 
that " the Iroquois are the only people on earth 
who do not know the grandeur of your Majesty."' 

While thus appealing to the king, La Barre sent 
Charles le Moyne as envoy to Onondaga. Through 
hi9 inlluence, a deputation of forty-three Iroqiiois 
chiefs was sent to meet the governor at Montreal. 
Here a grand council was held in the newly built 
church. Presents were given the deputies to the 
value of more than two thousand crowns. Sooth- 
ing speeches were made them ; and they were 
urged not to attack the tribes of the lakes, nor 
to plunder French traders, without permission.' 

' La Barre au Mimotrf, 4 Noo., 1683. 

» La Bam a« Boy, 80 M.il. 1683. 

■ La Barre an Uimalrc. 30 Ma!. 1688. 

* JteuUs ail Kef, 2 Juin, 1683. 

' Soon after 1* BarrL''« arrival, La Cliesnaye U laid to bave indnotd 
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They assented j und La Bnrre then askod, uiiiidlyj 
why they made war on the Illinois. " BecauBe they 
deserve to die," haughtily' returned the Iroquois 
orator. La Barre dared not answer. They com 
plained that La Salle had given guns, powder, and 
lead to the Illinois ; or, in other worda, that he had 
helped the allies of the colony to defend them- 
selves. La Barre, who hated Ija Salle and hia 
monopolies, assured them that he should be pun- 
ished.' It is affirmed, on good authority,«that he 
baid more than this, and told them they were wel- 
come to plunder and kill liini.' The rapacious old 
man was playing with a two-edged sword. 

Thus the Illinois, with the few Frenchmen who 
had tried to defend them, were left to perish ; 
and, in return, a brief and doubtful respite was 
gained for the tribes of the lakes. La Barre and 
his confederates took heart again. Merchandise, 
in abundance, was sent to Michillimackinac, and 
thence to the remoter tribes of the north and 
west. The governor and his partner, La Ches*- 
naye, sent up a fleet of thirty canoes ; ' and, a 

him to urge the Iroqaoia to pluniler bII trRdere who vere not prtTrided 
wilh pHssportB from the governor. Tlie Iroquoia eomplied so promptly, 
that Ihey slopped nnd pillnged. Ht Ningnra, two canoes lielonging to I« 
ChE»nB.ye liinircif, uhich had gooc iip the lakes in Fmnlenac'i time, 
anil therefore were without passports. Reriin'l dt ee ipii j'fjf pait^ t» 
Canada a« Sujft dt la Giierre, elo., depuia tumiee 1082, (l^ibliehed by th« 
Hlstiirienl Society of Quebec.) This was not the only case in which thd 
wea|)onB of La Bnrre and hia partisans recolletl agninst themselTea. 

' Belmont, Hiilaireda Canada (a contemporary chroniolel. 

* See Discover}- of the Great West. La Barre denies the assertion, 
and aays tliat he merely told the Iroquois that Iji Salle should be ient 

" M^moire adresai a MM la fnt^eisA en la SociHI^ de !a Fente a 
Commerce d-i Canada, 1683. 
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liUle lat«r, they are reported to have sent more 
than a hundred. This forest trade robbed tlie 
colonists, by forestalling the annual market of 
Montreal ; while a considerable part of the furs 
acquired by it were secretly sent to the English 
and Dutch of New York. Thus the heavy dutiea 
of the custom-house at Quebec were evaded; and 
silver coin was received in payment, insteiid of 
questionable bills of exchange.^ Frontenac had 
not been faithful to his trust ; but, compared to hia 
successor, he was a model of official virtue. 

La Barre busied himself with ostentatious prepa- 
ration for war ; built vessels at Fort Frontenac, 
and sent up fleets of canoes, laden or partly laden 
with munitions. But his accusers say that the 
king's canoes were used to transport the governor's 
goods, and that the men sent to garrison Fort 
Frontenac were destined, not to fight the Iroquois, 
but to sell them brandy. " Last year," writes the 
intendant, " Monsieur de la Barre had a vessel 
built, for which he made his Majesty pay heavily ; " 
and he proceeds to say that it was built for trade, 
and was used for no other purpose. " li,'' he 
continues, " the two [kim/s) vessels now at Fort 
Frontenac liad not been used for trading, they 
would have saved us half the expense we have 
been forced to incur in transporting munitiona 
and supplies. The pretended necessity of having 
vessels at this fort, and the consequent employing 

' TliGsi? fltHlements are made in a memorinl of the ngents of ths 
cnBtomhouEe, in lellora of Mcules, and in ei^VE^ral otiier qanrters. Lb 
Barre Ii accuied of eendltig furs to Albnuy under pretext! of offlcial 
li^'ulion witli llie ^foyernor of New Turk. 
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of carpenters, and sending up of iron, cordage, 
sails, and manj" other things, at Iiis Majesty' 
charge, was simply in the view of carrying on 
tiude." He says, farther, that in May last, the 
vessels, canoes, and men being nearly all absent on 
this errand, the fort was left in so defenceless a 
state that a party of Senecas, returning from their 
winter hunt, took from it a quantity of goods, and 
drank as much hrandy as they wanted, " In 
short," he concludes, " it is plain that Monsieur de 
la Barre uses this fort only as a depot for the trade 
of Lake Ontjirio." ' 

In the spring of 1683, La Barre had taken a 
step as rash as it was lawless and unjust. He sent 
the Chevalier de Baugts, lieutenant of his guard, 
with a considerable Jiumber of canoes and men, to 
seize La Salle's fort of St. Louis on the river Illinois ; 
a measure which, while gratifying the passiona 
and the greed of himself and his alUes, would 
greatly increase the danger of ruptnre with the, 
Iroquois. Late In the season, he despatched seven 
canoes and fourteen men, with goods to the value 
vi fifteen or sixteen thousand livres, to trade with 
the tribes of the Mississippi. As he had sown, so 
he reaped. The seven canoes passed through the 
country of the Illinois. A large war party of 
Senecas and Cayugas invaded It in February, 
La Barre had told their chiefs that they were wel- 
come to plunder the canoes of La Salle. The 
Iroquois were not discriminating. They fell upon 
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the governor's canoea, seized all the goods, and 
captured the men.' Then they attacked Baugis 
at Fort St. Louia. The place, perched on a rock, 
waa atrong, and they were beaten off; but the act 
waa one of open war. 

When La Barre heard the news, he was furious,* 
He trembled for the vast amount of goods which 
he and his fellow -epecidators had sent to Michilli- 
mackinac and the lakes. There was but one re- 
source : to call out the militia, muster the Indian 
allies, advance to Lake Ontario, and dictate peace 
to the Senecaa, at the head of an imposing force ; 
or, failing in this, to attack and crush them. A 
small vessel lying at Quebec was despatched to 
France, with urgent appeals for immediate aid, 
though there was little hope that it could arrive 
in time. She bore a long letter, half piteous, half 
bombastic, from La Barre to the king. He de- 
clared that extreme necessity and the despair of 
the people had forced him into war, and protested 
that he should always think it a privilege to lay 
down life for his Majesty. " I cannot refuse to 
your country of Canada, and your faithful sub- 
jects, to throw myself, with unequal forces, against 

t There appearB no doubt that La Barre brought this upon himself. 
Bis euccessor, Denonrille, nritee tliat the Iroqu^iig declared that, in 
i<lnndering tiie canoea, they tliouglit thej were executing the otder» Ihey 
Jjitd recclTi^d to plunder La Salle'a people. Denonville, M^moire adroit 
ov Ministn nir ?« Aghlra de la Noiwilh Franee. 10 4oili. 1688. The 
Iroqaoia told Hnngan, in 1634, "that tbey had not don any thing to 
the French but what Monsr. delaHarr Ori!«red lliem, which waa tlial 
If they mett with any French bunting without hin passe lo take what 
they had frnra them." Rmjon to DemnvUte, 9 Sept., 1687. 

> " Ce qui mil M. de la Barre en fureur." Belmont, Hittoira du 
Cmmda. 
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the foe, while at the same time begging your aid 
for a poor, unhappy people on the point of falling 
victims to a nation of barbarians." He saya that 
the total number of men in Canada capable of 
bearing arms is about two thousand ; that he re- 
ceived last year a hundred and fifty raw recruits; 
and that he wants, in addition, seven or eight hun- 
dred good soldiers. " Recall me," lie concludes, " if 
you will not help me, for I caunot bear to see the 
country perish in my hands," At the same time, 
he declares his intention to attack the Senecas, 
with or without help, about the middle of August.' 
Here we leave him, for a while, scared, excited, 
and blustering. 

> La Bam an Bog, 6 Jiaii, ItSL 
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LA BAKBE AND THE IROQUOIS. 
OoxsAH. — New Tohk and its Ikdian Nbiohbors. — Thb Uitai 

G0TBBSOB8. — DONOAM AND THB IfiOquOlB. — MiSBIOH TO OmOJI. 

DAGA. — An Iroquois Politician. — Warninqb oe Lahdebtillk. 

— IBOQOOIS BOLIINESB. — La BarrB T»KBS TllK FlELD. Hu 

Motives, — Thb March. — Pbstilkncb. — CodkcilatLa Kaminb. 

— The Iroquoib defiant. — Uuuiliatiow of La Babub.— Thh 
Indian Alt.ieb. — Tueir Kaqb and Disafpointuent. — Rboall 
or La Barrb. 

The Dutcli colony of New Netherland had now 
become tlie English colony of New York. Its 
proprietor, the Duke of York, afterwards James II. 
of England, had appointed Colonel Thomas Dongan 
its governor. He was a Catholic Irish gentleman 
of high rank, nephew of the famous Ear) of Tyr- 
connel, and presumptive heir to the earldom of 
Limerick. He had served in France, was fainihar 
with its language, and partial to its king and ita 
nobility; but he nevertheless gave himself with 
vigor to the duties of his new trust. 

The Dutch and Enghsh colonists aimed at a 
share in the western fur trade, hitherto a monopoly 
of Canada; and it is said that Dutch traders bad 
nlready ventured among the tribes of the Great 
Lakes, boldly poaching on the French preserves. 
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Dongan did his utmost to promote their interesis, 
60 far at least an was consistent witii his iiistrufi- 
(ions from the Duke of York, enjoining him to 
give the French governor no just cause of offence. 

For several years past, the Iroquois had made 
forays against the borders of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, plundering and killing the settlers; and a 
declared rupture between those colonies and the 
savage confederates had more than once been im- 
minent. The English believed that these hostili- 
ties were instigated by the Jesuits in the Iroquois 
villages. There is no proof whatever of the ac- 
cusation ; but it is certain that it was the interest 
of Canada to provoke a war which might, sooner 
or later, involve New York. In consequeuce of a 
renewal of such attacks, Lord Howard of Effing- 
ham, governor of Virginia, came to Albany in the 
summer of 1684, to hold a council with the Iro- 
quois. 

The Oneidaa, Onondagaa, and Cayugas were the 
offending tribes. They all promised friendship for 
the future. A hole was dug in the court-yard of 
the council house, each of the three threw a hatchet 
into it, and Lord Howard and the representative of 

> Sir JfAa Warden lo Daa^n, 4 Dec, 1084; iV. Y. Coi. Does., UL 
363. Werden was the duke's secrelnr^. 

Dotigan has been uhaigEd iritli ioBtigatrig the Iroquoie to attack the 
French. The Jesuit Lamberville, writing fhim Oaundtiga, in/a, on the 
contmry, that he lioara ttint ttie " governor of New Engiand (iVeui Torlc), 
when the MaiiAvrkufaiefs Hsked him to continue the sale of pawderto 
them, replied (liut it ahaulJ he continued so long as they would not mtikt 
war on Chrietiana." Lambn-ville h La Burrf, 10 FCi.-., 1084. 

The Frenoh amhnsBador at London complained that Dongan excltew 
the Iroquois lo war, and Duagan denied the charge. N. Y. Col. Doe*, 
m. 606, 509. 
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Maryland added two others; then the hole waa 
filled, the song of peace was sung, and the high 
contracting parties stood pledged to mutual accord.* 
The Mohawks were also at the council, and the 
Senecaa soon after arrived ; so that all the confed- 
eracy was present by its deputies. Not long before, 
Ija Barre, tben in the heat of his martial prepara- 
tions, had sent a messenger to Dongan with a let- 
ter, informing him that, as the Senecas and CayugaH 
had plundered French canoes and assaulted a- 
French fort, he was compelled to attack them, and 
liegging that the Dutch and English colonists should 
be forbidden to supply them with arras." This 
hitter produced two results, neither of them agree- 
able to the writer : first, the Iroquois were fuUy 
warned of the designs of the French ; and, secondly, 
Dongan gained the opportunity he wanted of as- 
serting the claim of his king to sovereignty over 
the confederacy, and possession of the whole 
country south of the Great Lakes. He added 
that, if the Iroquois had done wrong, he would re- 
quire them, as British subjects, to make reparation ; 
and he urged La Barre, for the sake of peace be- 
tween the two colonies, to refrain from his intended 
invasion of British territory.^ 

Dongan next laid before the assembled sachems 

the complaints made against them in the letter of 

La BaiTG. They replied by accusing the French 

i carrying arms to their enemies, the Illinois and 

t Report of Conferences st Albnoy, in Colden, Ealory 0/ At Fim 

thiu, 60 (ed. 1727, Shea's reprint). 
■ La Barre a Ztonjon, 16 Juia, 1684. 
i ZJonsan h U Barrt, 24 Jmn, 1084 
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the Miamia. " Onontio/' said their orator, " calls 
us his cUilflren, and then helps our eueiiiies to 
knock us in the head." They were somewhat 
disturbed at the prospect of La Barre's threatened 
attack ; and Doiigan seized the occiision to draw 
from them an acknowledgment of subjection to the 
Duke of York, "promising in return that tliey should 
be protected from the French. They did not hesi- 
tate. "We put ourselves," said the Iroquois 
'speaker, " under the great siichem Charles, who 
lives over the Great Lake, and imder the protection 
of the great Duke of York, brother of your great 
sachem." But he added a moment alter, " Let youi 
friend {Kiny Charles) who lives over the Great 
Lake know that we are a free people, though 
united to the English." ' They consented that the 
arms of the Duke of York should be planted in 
their villages, being told that this would prevent 
the French from destroying them. Dougan now 
insisted that they should make no treaty with 
Onontio without his consent ; and he promised that, 
if their country should be invaded, he would send 
four hundred horsemen and as many foot soldiers 
lo their aid. 

As for the acknowledgment of subjection to the 
king and the Duke of York, the Iroquois neither 
understood its full meaning nor meant to abide by 
it. What they did clearly understand was that, 
while they recognized Onontio, the governor of 
Canada, as their father, they recognized Cor- 
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laer, the governor of New York, only as their 
brother.' Dongan, it seems, could not, or dared 
noi,i rhange this mark of equality. He did hia best, 
however, to malte good his claims, and sent Arnold 
Viele, a Dutch interpreter, as his envoy to Onon- 
daga. Viele set out for the Iroquois capital, and 
tliither we will follow him. 

He mounted his horse, and in the heats of 
August rode westward along the valley of tlii; 
Mohawk. On a liill a bow-shot from the river, he 
flaw the first Mohawk town, Kaghnawaga, encircled 
by a strong palisade. Next he stopped for a time 
at Gandagaro, on a meadow near the bank ; and 
next, at Canajora, on a plain two miles away. 
Tionondogii^, the last and strongest of these forti- 
fied villages, stood like the first on a hill that over- 
looked the river, and all the rich meadows around 
were covered with Indian corn. The largest of 
the four contained but thirty houses, and all to- 
gether could furnish scarcely more than three 
himdred warriors.' 

When the last Mohawk town was passed, a ride 
of iowr or five days still lay before the envoy. He 
held his way along the old Indian trail, now traced 
througli the grass of sunny meadows, and now tun- 
nelled through the dense green of shady forests, 
till it led him to the town of the Oneidas, contain- 

' Except llie imnll tribe of tlie OneWaB, who aildressed CorEaer hi 
Father. Curlatr wna the offlcml Iroquois name of the governor of New 
York; new (the Feather, or Pen), llisl of the governor of Pennsj'ltania; 
and Assimfoa (the Big Knife, or Sword), that of the governor of Vlr. 
^nia. Corlaer, or Cojler, waa the name of a Dutchman whom thf 
IroqQoii held in great respect. 

' Joamal of Wtnlavrlh GrteaKalgh, 1677, in JV. Y. Ccl, Doa HI 250 
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hig about a hundred bark houses, with twice as 
many fighting men. the entire force of the tribe. 
Here, as in the four Moliawlt villages, he plaated 
the scutcheon of the Duke of York, and, still ad- 
vancing, came at length to a vast open space where 
the rugged fields, patched with growing corn, " 
eloped upwards into a broad, low hill, crowned with 
the clustered lodges of Onondaga. There were 
from one to two hundred of these large bark dwell- 
ings, most of them holding several families. The 
capital of the confederacy was not fortified at 
this time, and its only defence was the valor of 
some four hundred warriors.' 

In this focus of trained and organized savagery, 
where ferocity was cultivated as a virtue, and every 
emotion of pity stifled as unworthy of a man ; where 
ancient rites, customs, and traditions were held 
with the tenacity of a people who joined the 
extreme of wildness with the extreme of con- 
servatism, — here burned the council fire of the 
five confederate tribes; and here, in time of need, 
were gathered their bravest and their wisest to 
debate high questions of policy and war. 

The object of Viele was to confirm the Iroquois 
in their very questionable attitude of subjection 
to the British crown, and persuade them to make 
no treaty or agreement with the French, except 
through the intervention of Dongan, or at least 

■ Journal of Greenhalgh. Tlie site of ODon^Hgx, like that of all Ihe 
Iroqunia towns, nm chnngeil from time lo time, aa tlie anil of tha 
Deiglilinrliooi] bpcHTne iin|)Overiehed, and the supply of nooil exiiauated. 
Oreentialgli, in lUTT, esiimatctl tlie varnora at tliree bundretl and fifty 
but Ibe noinlKr Imd imjreuBcd of late by llie adoption of prisoner!. 
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witli his coiiBent. The envoy found two french- 
men in tlie town, whose presence bodetl ill to hia 
errand. The first was the veteran colonist of Mod ■ 
treal, Charles le Moyne, sent by La Barre to invite 
the Onondagas to a conference. They had known 
him, in peace or war, for a quarter of a century 
and they greatly respected him. The other was 
the Jesuit Jean de LambeiTille, who had long 
lived among them, and knew them better than 
they knew themselves. Here, too, was another 
personage who cannot pass unnoticed. He was a 
famous Onondaga orator named Otr^ouati, and 
called also Big Mouth, whether by reason of the 
dimensions of that feature or the greatness of the 
wisdom that issued from it. His contemporary, 
Baron La Hontan, thinking perhaps that hia 
French name of La Grande Gueule was wanting 
in dignity, Latinized it into Grangula ; and the 
Scotcliman, Golden, afterwards improved it into 
Garangula, under which high-sounding appellation 
Big Mouth has descended to' posterity. He was 
nn astute old savage, well trained in the arts of 
L'oquois rhetoric, and gifted with the power of 
Btrong and caustic sarcasm, which has marked 
more than one of the chief orators of the confeder- 
acy. He shared with most of bis countrymen the 
conviction tliat the earth had nothing ao great as 
the league of the Iroquois ; but, if he could be 
proud and patriotic, so too he could be selfish and 
me.in. He valued gifts, attentions, and a good 
meal, and would pay for them abundantly in 
promises, which he kept or not, as his own interestji 
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or those of his people might reqivje. He could 
use bold and loud words in pubhc, a'.id then secretly 
make his peace with those he had denounced, ' 
He was so given to rough jokes that the inteudant, 
Meules, calls him a buffoon ; bilt his buffoonery 
seems to have been often a cover to his craft. 
He had taken a prominent part in the council of 
the preceding summer at Montreal ; and, doubt- 
less, as he stood in full dre.ss before the governor 
and the officers, his liead plumed, his face painted, 
his figure draped in a colored blanket, and bis 
feet decked with embroidered moccasins, he was a 
picturesque and striking object. He was less so 
aa he squatted almost naked by his lodge Cre, with 
a piece of board laid across his lap, chopping rank 
tobacco with a scalping-knife to fill his pipe, and 
entertaining the grinning circle with grotesque 
stories and obscene jests. Though not one of the 
hereditary chiefs, his influence was great. " He 
has the strongest head and the loudest voice 
among the Iroquois," wrote Lamberville to T*a 
Barre. " He calls himself your best friend, . . , 
He ia a venal creature, whom you do well to keep 
in pay. I assured him I would send him the jerkin 
you promised." ^ Well as the Jesuit knew tiie 
Iroquois, he was deceived if he thought that Big 
y.outh was securely won. 

Lamberville's constant effort wa.s to prevent a 
rupture. He wrote with every opportunity to the 
governor, painting the calamities that war would 

' Laieri of Lamhfrvmf m N. Y. Col. Doc, IX. For apecimenB o/ 
Big Month'! akill in dntwing, Bee ibid,, IX. 386. 
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bring, and warning hhn that it was vain to hope 
that the league could be divided, and its three 
eastern tribes kept neutral, while the Senecas 
were attacked. He assured him. on the contrary. 
that they would all unite to fall upon Canada, 
ravaging, burning, and butchering along the whole 
range of defenceless settlements, *' You cannot 
believe, Monsieur, with what joy the Senecas 
learned that you might possibly resolve on war. 
When they heard of the preparations at Fort 
Frontenac, they said that the French had a great 
mind to be stripped, roasted, and eaten ; and that 
they will see if their flesh, which they suppose to 
have a salt taste, by reason of the salt which we 
use with our food, be as good as that of their othei 
enemies." ' Lamberville also informs the gover- 
nor that the Senecas have made ready for any 
emergency, buried their last year's corn, pre- 
pared a hiding place in the depth of the forest for 
their old men, women, and children, and stripped 
their towns of every thing that they value ; and 
that their fifteen hundred warriors will not shut 
themselves up in forts, but tight under cover, 
among trees and in the tall grass, with little risk 
to themselves and extreme danger to the invader. 
" There is no profit," he says, " in fighting with 
this sort of banditti, whom yon cannot catch, but 
who will catch many of your people. The Onon 
dagas wish to bring about an agreement. Must 
tbe father and the children, they ask, cut each 
other's throats?" 

' LambervSit -^ U Barrt, 11 JtJ^. 1084, In If. Y. Cd. Doci., IX 2M. 
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The Onondagas, moved by the influence of the 
Jesuit and the gifts of La Barre, did in fact wish 
to act as niediatorw between their Seneca confedev- 
ates and the French ; and to this end they invited 
the Seneca elders to a council. The meeting took 
place before the arrival of Viele, and lasted two 
days. The Senecas were at first refractory, and 
hot for war, but at length consented that the 
Onondagas might make peace for them, if they 
could ; a conclusion which was largely due to the 
eloquence of Big Mouth. 

The firet act of Viele was a blunder. He told 
the Onondagas that the English governor was 
master of their country; and that, as they were 
subjects of the king of England, they must hold 
no council with the French without permission. 
The pride of Big Mouth was touched. " You 
say," he exclaimed to the envoy, " that we are 
Bubjects of the king of England and the Duke of 
York ; hut we say that we are brothers. We must 
take care of ourselves. The coat of amis which 
you have fastened to that post cannot defend us 
against Onontio. We tell you that we shall bind a 
covenant chain to our arm and to his. We ehall 
take the Senecas by one hand and Onontio by the 
other, and their hatchet and his sword shall be 
thrown into deep water." ^ 

Thus well and manfully did Big Mouth assert 
the independence of his tribe, and proclaim it 
the arbiter of peace. He told the warriors, more- 
over, to close their ears to the words of the Dutch 

" Colrkn, Fire N,>ri<mt, 80 (1727). 
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man, who spoke as if he were drunk ;' iind it was 
resolved at last that he, Big Mouth, with an em- 
bnssy of chiefs and elders, should go with Le 
Mo}Tie to meet the French governor. 

While these things were passing at Onondaga, 
La Barre had finished his preparations, and wan 
now in full campaign. Before setting out, he had 
written to the minister that he was about to ad- 
vance on the enemy, with seven hundred Cana- 
dians, a himdred and thirty regulars, and two hun- 
dred mission Indians ; that more Indians were to 
join him on the way; that Du Lhut and La Duran- 
taye were to meet him at Niagara with a body of 
coureurs de hois and Indians from the interior ; 
and that, " when we are all united, we will perish 
or destroy the enemy."' On the same day, he 
wrote to the king : " My purpose is to exterminate 
the Senecas ; for otherwise your Majesty need 
take no farther account of this country, since there 
is no hope of peace with them, except when they 
are driven to it by force. I pray you do not 
abandon me ; and be assured that I shall do my 
duty at the head of yoiu' faithful colonists."^ 

A few days after writing these curiously inco- 
herent epistles, La Barre received a letter from his 
Cf)Ueague, Meules, who had no behef that he meant 
to fight, and was determined to compel him to do 
BO, if possible. " There is a report," wrote the 
intendant, " that you mean to make peace. It is 
doing great harm. Our Indian allies will despise 

1 Lamh^HIU to La Bam. 28 A«fl., 108i. in N. Y. Col. Doa , IX 267 
* £a 8'irre au Miniilrf, ,/ii/y, 1684. 
ElZd Biirre git Hni/, mime date. 
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US. I trust the story is untrue, and thiit vou will 
lislen to no overtures. The expense has heen 
enormoua. The whole population is roused." ' 
Not satisfied with this, Meules sent the general 
a second letter, meant, like the first, as a tonic 
and a stimulant. '■ If we come to terms witli 
the Iroquois, without first making them feel the 
strength of our arms, we may expect that, in 
future, they will do every thing they can to 
humiliate us, because we drew the sword ngainst 
them, and showed them our teeth. I do not think 
that any course is now left for us but to carry the 
war to their very doors, and do our utmost to 
reduce them to such a point that they shall never 
again be heard of as a nation, but only as our sub- 
jects and slaves. If, after having gone so far, we 
do not fight them, we shall lose all our trade, and 
bring this country to the brink of ruin. The 
Iroquois, and especially the Senecas, pa.'^s for great 
cowards. The Reverend Father Jesuit, who is at 
Prairie de la Madeleine, told me as much yester- 
day ; and, though he ha.s never been among them, 
he assured me that he has heard everybody say 
Bo. But, even if they were bravo, we ought to be 
very glad of it ; since then we could hope that 
thoy would wait our attack, and give us a chance 
to beat them. If we do not destroy them, they 
will destroy us. I think you see but too well that 
your honor and the safety of the country are 
involved in the results of this war."" 

I Ueula a La Bam, 16 Julg. 1684. 

' Atenles h La Barre, 14 Aa^, 16&4. Ttili and the preceding lettel 
itHni], by a copyist's error, in the n«me of La Barre. They nre oerCainij 
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While Meules thus wrote to the governor, lie 
wrote also to the minister, Seignelaj, and expressed 
his views with great distinctness. " I feel bound 
in couecience to tell you that uothing was ever 
heard of so extraordinary as what we see done in 
this coinitry every day. One would think that 
there was a divided empire here between the king 
and the governor ; and, if things should go on long 
in this way, the governor would have a far greater 
share than his Majesty. The persons whom Mon- 
sieur la Barre has sent this year to trade at Fort 
Frontenac have already shared with him from ten 
to twelve thousand crowns." He then recounts 
numerous abuses and malversations on the part of 
the governor. " In a word, Monseigneur, this 
war has been decided upon in the cabinet of Mon- 
sieur the general, along with six of the chief mer- 
chants of the country. If it had not served their 
plans, he would have found means to settle every 
thing ; but the merchants made him understand 
that they were in danger of being plundered, and 
that, having an immense amount of merchandise 
in the woods in nearly two hundred canoes fitted 
out last year, it was better to make use of the 
people of the country to carry on war against the 
Senecas. This being done, he hopes to make ex- 
traordinary profits without any risk, because one 
of two things will happen : either we shall gain 
some considerable advantage over the savages, as 
there is reason to hope, if Moneieur the general 
will but attack them in their villages ; or else we 
shall make a peace which will keep every thing 
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Wife for a time. Tliese are assuredly the sole 
motives of tliia war, wliicli has for principle and 
end uotbing -but mere interest. He says himseU 
that there is good fishing in troubled waters.' 

"With all our preparations for war, and all the 
expense in which Monsieur the general is iiivolviug 
his Majesty, I will take the liberty to tell you, 
Mouseigneur, though I am no prophet, that I dis- 
cover no disposition on the part of Monsieur the 
general to make war against the aforesaid savages. 
In my belief, iie will content himself with going in 
a canoe as far as Fort Frontenac, and then send 
for the Senecas to treat of peace with them, and 
deceive the people, the intendant, and, if I may 
be allowed with all possible respect to say so, hia 
Majesty bimself- 

" P. S. — I will finish this letter, Monseigneur, 
by telling you that be set out yesterday, July 10th, 
with a detachment of two hundred men. All 
Quebec was filled with grief to see him embark 
on an expedition of war tete-h-tHe with the man 
named La Cbesnaye. Everybody says that the 
war is a sham, that these two will arrange every 

' Tlie famous tiojioppur, Nioolaa Perrot, agrees wilti tlie i^tandsnt. 
" III (La Baxre el sei aasociA) e'lmngintreiit que sitost que le Fran^oit 
riDiKli'uit b piiralHtri!, I'lrruquois lu; demiiideroit misfriuorde, qu'il aeroit 
tncile d'eatablir des magaBiiis, eonetritlre d«i barques dans le lac Oiitnria, 
et que c'estoit nn moy^n de trouver des riuheasi's." Memoire nir la 
Mamrs, Cottstanut, et Religion ile» Saucagai, tlmp. ixi. 

The Siilpitian, Abb^ Belmont, says Hint Ibe Bvarice of Hie mercliant» 
was tbe caoae ot tlie war ; that they and La Barre wished to prevent the 
Iroquoia from inlerrupting trade ; and that La Barre aimed at an inflem- 
nilj' for the glsteen hundred liTree in merdiandUe whk-h the Serocai 
had taken from bis canoes early in the year, Belmont adds ibut Im 
ivHnlt(5 lo briiiB tliein If terms » ilhuut finhliug. 
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thing between them, and, in a word, do whatever 
will help their trade. The whole country ie in 
despjiir to see. how matters are managed." ' 

After a long stay at Montreal, La Barre em- 
barked his little army at La Chine, crossed Lake 
St. Louis, and began the ascent of the upper St. 
Lawrence. In one of the three companies of 
regulars which formed a part of the force was a 
yoimg subaltern, the Baron la Hontan, who has 
left a lively accountof the expedition. Some of 
the men were in flat boats, and some were in birch 
canoes. Of the latter was La Hontan, whose craft 
was paddled by three Canadians. Several times 
they shouldered it through the forest to escape the 
turmoil of the rapids. The flat boats could not 
be so handled, and were dragged or pushed up 
in the shallow water close to the bank, by gangs 
of militia men, toiling and struggling among the 
rocks and foam. The regulars, unskilled in such 
matters, were spared these fatigues, though tor- 
mented night and day by swarms of guata and 
mosquitoes, objects of La Hontan's bitterest invec- 
tive. At length the last rapid was passed, and they 
moved serenely on their way, threaded the mazes 
of llie Thousand Islands, entered what is now the 
harbor of Kingston, and landed under the palisades 
of Port Frontenac. 

Ilere the whole force was soon assembled, tL e 
regidars in their tents, the Canadian militia and 
the Indians in huts and under sheds of Irark. 01 
these red alhes there were several hundred : Abe 

1 Mfuie* aa Mimntn, 6-1 1 JuiUa, IfiBi. 
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uakis ai:d Algonquius from Sillery, Ilurons from 
Lorette, and converted Iroquois from the Jesuit 
mission of Saut St. Louis, near Montreal, The 
camp of the French was on a low, damp plain near 
the fort ; and here a malarious fever presently 
attacked them, killing many and disabling many 
more. La Hontan says that La Barre himself was 
brought by it to the brink of the grave. If he had 
ever entertained any other purpose than that of 
inducing the Seuecas to agree to a temporary 
peace, he now couipletely abandoned it. He dared 
not even insist that the offendhig tribe should meet 
him in council, but hastened to ask the mediation 
of the Onoudagas, which the letters of Liimberville 
had as.sured him that they were disposed to offer. 
He sent Le Moyne to persuade them to meet him 
on their own side of tbe lake, and, with such of his 
men as were able to move, crossed to the mouth 
of Salmon River, then called La Famine. 

The name proved prophetic. Provisions fell 
short from bail management in transportation, and 
the men grew hungry and diecouteiited. Septem- 
ber had begun ; the place wiis unwholesome, and 
the malarious fever of Fort Frouteuitc infected the 
new encampment. The soldiei's sickened rapidly. 
La Barre, racked with suspense, waited impatiently 
the return of Le Moyne. We have seen already 
the re,^lt of his mission, and how he and Lamber- 
ville, in spite of the envoy of the English governor, 
gained from the Onondaga chiefs the promise to 
meet Ouontio in council. Le Moyne appeared at 
La Fiiniiue on the third of the month, bringing 
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with liira Big Mouth and thirteen other deputies. 
La Barre gave them a feast of bread, wine, and 
Balmon trout, and on the morning of the fourth 
the council began. 

Before the deputies arrived, the governor had 
sent the sick men homeward in order to conceal 
his helpless condition ; and he now told the Iro- 
quois that he had left his army at Fort Frontenac, 
and had come to meet them attended only liy an 
escort. The Onondaga politician was not to be bo 
deceived. He, or one of his party, spoke a little 
French ; and during the night, roaming noiselessly 
among the tents, he contrived to learn the true 
state of the case from the soldiers. 

The coimcil was held on an open spot near the 
French encampment. La Barre was seated in an 
arm-chair. The Jesuit Bruyas stood by him as 
interpreter, and the officers were ranged on hia 
right and left. The Indians sat on the ground in 
a row opposite the governor ; and two lines of 
soldiers, forming two sides of a square, closed the 
intervemng space. Among the officei-s was La 
Uontan, a spectator of the whole proceeding. He 
may be called a man in advance of his time ; for he 
had the caustic, sceptical, and mocking spirit which 
a century later marked the approach of the great 
revolution, but which was not a characteristic oi 
the reign of Louis XIV. He usually toJd the truth 
wlien he had no motive to do otherwise, and yet 
was capable at times of prodigious mendacity.' 

■ Lii Honlnn attcmpteiJ to impose on liis readpra a manfellona «lorj 
of j)reterii.U'ii liistuvtrics bevondtlit MissiBBippi; and bis ill repute in tlu 
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There In no reiwoii to believe that he iudulged in i*. 
on the pruHtmt occhhIoh, and his account of what 
he now mw iiiiiJ Iiciinl iiiiiy probably be taken as 
BubMLantiiilly corri-ct. Accoi-ding to him, La liarre 
opeiicit] the council as follows : — 

"The king my master, being informed that the 
Five Nations of Ihe Iroquois have long acted in a 
nmntior adverse to peace, has ordered me to come 
witli an escort to this place, and to send Akouessan- 
(Le Moyne) to Onondaga to iuvile the principal 
otiiefs to meet me. It is the wish of this great 
king that yon and 1 should smoke the calnmet of 
peace together, piwided that you promiije, in 
the name of the Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, 
Cayugas. and Scnecas, to give entire satisfaction 
and indonuiity to his subjects, and do nothing 
in fntni-e which may occasion rupture." 

Then he recounted the ofiEences of the Iroquois. 
Firet, they had malti-eated and robbed French 
traders in the country of the Illinois; "where- 
fore," siiid the governor, *' I am onlei-eil to demand 
reparation, and tn case of refusal to deelore war 
against you." 

Next, *' the warriors of the Five Nations have 
lutitMluced the English into the lakes which belong 
to the king my master, and among the tribes who 
are his children, io order to destroy the trade of 
his subjects, and seduce these people from tlie 
obedience they owe him, I am willing to foi^t 
this ; but, should it liappen again, I am espressljr 
ordered to declare wnr against you." 

■Btter of rndtr is die cUeflr l» thk &feficMiBa. On Ihe whir ki*^ 
ki» iL-onot of wfaM W nw in Ihe COtnaT i* coMnmilj ui MCe(4 vOh 
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Thirdly, " the warriors of the Five Nations have 
made sundry barbarous inroads into the country of 
the Illliioia and Miamis, seizing, binding, and lead- 
ing into captivity nn infinite number of these sav- 
ages in time of peace. They are the children oi 
my king, and are not to remain your slaves. They 
must at once be set free and sent liome. If you" 
refuse to do this, I am expressly oi-dered to declare 
war against you." 

La Ban-e concluded by assuring Big Mouth, aa 
representing the Five Nations of the Iroquois, that 
the French would leave thera in peace if they made 
atonement for the past, and promised goQd conduct 
for the future ; but that, if they did not heed his 
words, their villages should be burned, and they 
themselves destroyed. He added, though he knew 
the contrary, that the governor of New York would 
join him in war against them. 

During the delivery of this martial harangue, 
Big Mouth sat silent and attentive, his eyes fixed 
on the howl of his pipe. When the interpretei 
had ceased, he rose, walked gravely two or three 
times around the lines of the assembly, ther, 
stopped before the governor, looked steadily al 
tiim, stretched his tawny arm, opened his capacioua 
jaws, and uttered himself as follows : — 

" Onontio, I honor you, and all the warriors who 
are with me honor you. Your interpreter Iihh 
ended his speech, and now I begin mine. Listen 
to my words. 

" Onontio, when you left Quebec, you must have 
tlio\iglit tliat the heat of the sun had burned the 
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Forests that make our country inaccessiblti w the 
Frencb, or that the lake had overflowed them eo 
that we could not escape from our villages. You 
must have thought so, Onontio ; and curiosity to 
see such a fire or such a flood must have brought 
you to this place. Now yoiu' eyes are opened ; for 
I and my warriors have come to tell you that the 
Senecas, Cayiiga-s, Onoudagas, Oneidas, and Mo- 
hawks are all alive. 1 thank you in their name 
for bringing back the calumet of peace which they 
gave to your predecessors ; and I give you joy that 
you have not dug up the hatchet which has been 
w often red with the blood of your countrymen. 

"Listen, Onontio. I am not aaleep. My eyes 
are open; ami by the sun that gives me light I see 
a great captain at tiie head of a band of soldiers, 
who talka like a man iu a dream. He says that 
he has come to smoke tlie pipe of peace with the 
Onondagas ; but I see that he came to knock them 
in the head, if so many of his Frenchmen were not 
too weak to fight. I see Onontio raving in a camp 
of sick men, whose lives the Great Spirit has saved 
by smiting them with disease. Our womeu had 
snatched war-clubs, and our children and old men 
ueized bows and arrows to attack your camp, if 
our warriors had not restrained them, when your 
messenger, Akouessan, appeared in our village." 

He next justified the pillage of French traders 
on the ground, very doubtful in this Ciise, that 
they were carrying arms to the Illinois, enemies 
of the confederacy ; and he flatly refused to make 
reparation, telling I^a Barre that even the old men 
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of his tribe had no fear of the French. He also 
avowerl boldly that the Iroquois hml conducted 
English traders to the lakes. " We are born free," 
he exclaimed, " we depend neither on Onontio nor 
on Corlaer. We have the right to go whitherso 
ever we please, to take with us whomever we please, 
and buy and sell of whomever we please. If your 
allies are your slaves or your children, treat thera 
like slaves or children, and forbid them to deal with 
anybody but your Frenchmen, 

" We have knocked the Illinois in the head, be- 
cause they cut down the tree of pence and hunted 
the beaver on our lands. We have done leaa than 
the English and the French, who have seized upon 
the lands of many tribes, driven them away, and 
built towns, villages, and forts in their country. 

"Listen, Onontio. My voice is the voice of the 
Five Tribes of the Iroquois. When they buried 
the hatchet at Cataraqui {Fort Frontenac) in pres- 
ence of your predecessor, they planted the tree 
of peace in the middle of the fort, that it might be 
a post of traders and not of soldiers. Take care 
that all the soldiers you have brought with you, 
shut up in so small a fort, do not choke this tree 
of peace. I assure you in the name of the Five 
Tribes that our warrioi's will dance the dance of the 
calumet under its branches ; and that they will sit 
quiet on their mats and never dig up the hatchet, 
till their brothers, Onontio and Corlaer, separately 
or together, make ready to attack the cotmtry that 
the Great Spirit has given to our ancestors." 
r The ses.sion presently closed ; and Ija Barre with- 
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di'ew to his tent, where, according to La Ilontan, 
be vented his feelings in invective, tUI reminded 
that good manners were not to be expected from 
an Iroquois. Big Mouth, on hi? part, entertained 
Bome of the French at a feast which he opened in 
person by a dance. There was another session in the 
iiftemoon, and the terms of peace were settled in 
the evening. The tree of pence was planted anew ; 
La Barre promised not to attack the Senecas ; and 
Big Mouth, in spite of his former declaration, con- 
Bentfid that they should make amends for the 
pillage of the traders. On the other hand, he 
declared that the Iroquois would fight the Illinois 
to the death ; and La Barre dared not utter a word 
in behalf of his allies. The Onondaga next de- 
manded that the council fire should be removed 
from Fort Frontenac to Li Famine, in the Iroquois 
country. This point wa-s yielded without resistance ; 
and La Barre promised to decamp and set out for 
home on the following morning.^ 

Such was the futile and miserable end of the 
grand expedition. Even the promise to pay for 
the plundered goods was contemptuously broken.' 
The honor rested with the Iroquois. They had 
spumed the French, repelled the claims of the 
English, and by act and word asserted their inde- 
pendence of both. 

La Barre embarked and hastened home in ad- 

I The articles of peace will be found in JV. Y. Col. Docs., IX. 236. 
Compnre Mrmoir of M. de la Bam regarding the War ai/ainul Iht SnifeoM, 
ibid., 280. The«e two ilociinients do not agree hb to date, one placing 
the council on tlio -Ith and tlie ntlier on the 5tli. 

* Thi> appeara Iroiu Llie lettem of DenonvillB, La Barre's 
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Vance of liis men. His camp was again fvill of the 
sick. Their comrades placed them, shivering with 
ague fits, on board the flat-boats and canoes ; and 
the whole force, scattered and disordered, floated 
down the current to Montreal, Nothing had been 
gained but a thin and flimsy truce, with new 
troubles and dangers plainly visible behind it. The 
better to understand their nature, let us look for a 
moment at an episode of the campaign. 

When La Barre sent messengers with gifts and 
wampum belts to summon the Indiana of the Upper 
Lakes to join in the war, his appeal foimd a cold 
response. La Durantaye and Du Lhut, French com- 
manders in that region, vainly urged the surroimd- 
ing tribes to lift the hatchet. None but the Hurons 
would consent, when, fortunately, Nicolas Perrot 
arrived at Michillimackinac on an errand of trade. 
This famous coureur de bois — a very different per- 
son from Perrot, governor of Montreal ~ was well 
skilled in dealing with Indians. Through his in- 
fluence, their scruples were overcome; and some 
five hundred warriors, Hurons, Ottawas, Ojibwas, 
Pottawatamies, and Foxes, were persuaded to em- 
bark for the rendezvous at Niagara, along with a 
hundred or more Frenchmen. The fleet of canoes, 
numerous as a flock of blackbirds in autunm, began 
the long and weary voyage. The two commanders 
had a heavy task. Discipline was impossible. The 
French were scarcely less wild than the savages. 
Many of them were painted and feathered like 
their red companions, whose ways they imitated 
with perfect success. The Indians, on their part, 
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were but hdf-hearted for the work in hand, for they 
had already discovered that the English would pay 
twice as much for a beaver skin as the French ; 
and they asked nothing better than the appearance 
of English traders on the lakes, and a safe peace 
with the Iroquois, which should open to them the 
market of New York. But they were like chil- 
dren with the passions of men, inconsequent, fickle, 
and wayward. They stopped to hunt on the shore 
of Michigan, where a Frenchman accidentally shot 
himself with his own gun. Here was an evil omen. 
But for the efforts of Perrot, half the party would 
have given up the enterprise, and paddled home. 
In the Strait of Detroit there was another hunt, 
ajod another accident. In firing at a deer, an In- 
dian wounded his own brother. On this the tribes- 
men of the wounded man proposed to kill the 
French, as being the occasion of the mischance. 
Once more the skill of Perrot prevailed ; but 
when they reached the Long Point of Lake Erie, 
the Foxes, about a hundred in number, were on 
the point of deserting in a body. As persuasion 
failed, Perrot tried the effect of taunts. •' You are 
cowards," he said to the naked crew, as they 
crowded about him with their wild eyes and long 
lank hair. " You do not know what war is : you 
never kilted a man and you never ate one, except 
those that were given you tied hand and foot." 
They broke out against him in a storm of abuse. 
" You shall see whether we are men. We are 
going to fight the Iroquois ; and, unless you do your 
part, we will knock you in the head." " You will 
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never have to give yourselves the trouble," retorted 
Perrot, "for at the first war-whoop you will all 
run off." He gained his point. Their pride was 
roused, and for the moment they were full of fight.' 

Immediately after, there was trouble with the 
Ottawas, who became turbulent and threatening, 
and refused to proceed. With much ado, they 
were persuaded to go as far as Niagara, being 
liu^d by the rash assurance of La Durantaye thai 
three vessels were there, loaded with a present of 
guns for them. They carried their canoes by the 
cataract, launched them again, paddled to the 
mouth of the river, and looked for the vessels in 
vain. At length a solitary sail appeared on the 
lake. She brought no giins, but instead a letter 
from La Barre, telling them that peace was 
made, and that they might all go home. Some 
of them had paddled already a thousand miles, in 
the hope of seeing the Senecas humbled. They 
turned back in disgust, filled with wrath and scorn 
against the governor and all the French. Canada 
had incurred the contempt, not only of enemies, 
but of allies. There was danger that these tribes 
would repudiate the French alliance, welcome the 
English traders, make peace at any price with the 
Iroquois, and carry their beaver skins to Albany 
instead of Montreal. 

The treaty made at Ja, Famine was greeted with 
contumely through all the colony. The governor 
found, however, a comforter in the Jesuit Lamber- 

I La Polhen'e, U. ISO (ed. 1722). Feirot Mniaelf, in his Stieurt dtt 
briefly n 
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ville, who stood fast in the position which he had 
held from the beginning. He ivrote to La Barre : 
" You deserve the title of saviour of the country' 
for making peace at so critical a time. In the 
condition in which your anny was, you could not 
have advanced info the Seneca country without 
utter defeat. The Senecas had double palisades, 
wliich could not have been forced without groat 
loss. Their plan was to keep thi'ee hundred men 
inside, and to perpetually harass you with twelve 
hundred others. All the Iroquois were to collect 
together, and fire only at the legs of your people, 
eo as to master tliera, and burn them at their 
leisure, and then, after having tbmned their num- 
bers by a himdred ambuscades in the woods and 
grass, to pursue you hi your retreat even to Mon- 
treal, and spread desolation around it." ' 

La Barre was greatly pleased with this letter, 
and made use of it to justify himself to the 
king. His colleague, Meules, on the other hand, 
declared that Lamberville, anxious to make favor 
with the governor, had written only what La 
Barre wished to hear. The intendant also informs 
the minister that La Barre's excuses are a mere 
pretence ; that everybody is astonished and dis- 
gusted with him ; that the sickness of the troops 
was his OAvn fault, because he kept them encamped 
on wet ground for an unconscionable length of 
time ; that Big Mouth shamefully befooled and 
bullied him ; that, after the council at La Famine, 
he lost lus wits, and went off in a fright ; that, 

> Lamberville to La Barre, fl Oct., 1GB4, in N. Y. Col. Doa., IX. 2)0. 
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since the return of the troops, the ofBcers have 
openly expressed their contempt for him; and 
that the people would have risen against him, if 
he, Meules, hud not taken measures to qiiiet them.' 
These, >vit]i many other charges, flew across the 
sea from the pen of the intendaut. 

The next ship from Friince brought the follow- 
ing letter from the king : — 

MoNSiEDR DE LA BA.RRE, — IlftviDg been informed that 
your years do not permit you to support tlie fatigues inseparable 
from your office of governor and lieutenant-general in Canada, 
I send you this letter lo aofjnaint yon that I have seJected Mon- 
sieur de Denonvillo to serve in your place ; and my intention is 
Jiat, on bm arrival, after resigning to him the command, with 
all instructions conceming it, you embark for your return to 
Prance. LoDis, 

La BaiTe saUed for home ; and the Marquis de 
Denonville, a pious colonel of dragoons, assumed 
the vacant office. 

> MtuUM au ifmi'Mn, 10 Oct.. 168i. 
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Denonville embarked at Eochelle in June, 
with his wife and a part of his family. Saint- 
Vallier, the destined bishop, was in the same ves- 
sel ; and the squadron carried five hundred soldiers, 
of whom a hundred and fifty died of fever and 
Bcurvy on the way. Saint- Vallier speaks in glow- 
ing terms of the new governor. " He spent nearly 
nil hia time in prayer and the reading of good 
books. The Psalms of David were always in his 
hajida. In all the voyage, I never saw him do 
any thing wrong; and there was nothing in his 
words or acts which did not show a solid virtue 
and a consummate prudence, as well in the 
duties of the Christian life as in the wisdom of 
this world."' 

When they landed, the nuns of the Hdtel-Dieu 

> Salnt-Valller, l^-a Pr^nl dt Piglisf, i (Quebec, 18M). 
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were overwhelmed with the sick. " Not only oiir 
halla, but our church, our granary, our hen-yard, 
and every corner of the hospital where we coidd 
make room, were filled with them."' 

Much was expected of Denonville. He was to 
repair the mischief -wrought by his predecessor, 
and restore the colony to peace, strength, and 
security. The king had stigmatized La Barre's 
treaty with the Iroquois as disgraceful, and ex- 
pressed indignation at his abandonment of the 
Illinois allies. All this was now to be changed ; 
but it was easier to give the order at Versailles 
than to execute it in Canada. Denonville's diffi- 
culties were great ; and his means of overcoming 
them were small. What he most needed was more 
troops and more money. The Senecae, insolent 
and defiant, were stiU attacking the Illinois ; the 
tribes of the north-west were angry, contemptuous, 
and disaffected ; the English of New York were urg- 
ing claims to the whole country south of the Great 
Lakes, and to a controlling share in all the western 
iur trade ; while the English of Hudson's Bay were 
competing for the traffic of the northern tribes, 
and the English of New England were seizing upon 
the fisheries of Acadia, and now and then making 
piratical descents upon its coast. The great ques- 
tiiiu lay between New York and Canada. Which 
of these two should gain mastery in the west ? 

Denonville, like Frontenac, was a man of the 
army and the court. As a soldier, he had the ex- 
terience of thirty years of service ; and he was in 

> Juchercau, BStd-Diea, 283. 
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high repute, not only for piety, but for probity and 
honor. He was devoted to the Jesuits, an ardent 
servant of the king, a lover of authority, fiHed with 
the instinct of subordination and order, and, in 
abort, a type of the ideas, religious, political, and 
social, then dominant in France. He was greatly 
distressed at the disturbed condition of the C(jIony ; 
while the state of the settlements, scattered in 
broken lines for two or three hundred milea 
along the St. Lawrence, seemed to him an invita- 
tion to destruction. " If we have a war," be wrote, 
" nothing can save the country but a miracle of 
God." 

Nothing was more likely than war. Intrigues 
were on foot between the Senecas and the tribes 
of the lakes, which threatened to render the appeal 
to arms a necessity to the French. Some of the 
Hurons of Michillimackinac were bent on allying 
themselves with the English, " They like the 
manners of the French," wrote Denonville ; "but 
they like the cheap goods of the English better." 
The Senecas, in collusion with several Huron chiefs, 
had captui-ed a considerable number of that tribe 
and of the Ottawas. The scheme was tliat these 
prisoners should be released, on condition that the 
lake tribes should join the Senecas and repudiate 
their alliance with the French.' The governor of 
New York favored this intrigue to the utmost. 

Denonville was quick to see that the peril of the 
colony rose, not from the Iroquois alone, but from 
the English of New York, who prompted them. 

' Dt<iMi-lllr au SlmUire. 12 Jain, 16SS. 
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Dongan understood the situation. He saw that 
the French aimed at mastering the whole interior 

of the continent. Tliey had eatabUahed themselves 
ill the valley of the IllinoiSj had built a fort on the 
lower Mississippij and were striving to entrench 
themselves at its mouth. They occupied the Great 
Lakes ; and it was already evident that, as soon as 
their resources should permit, they would seize the 
avenues of communication throughout the west. In 
short, the grand scheme of French colonization had 
begun to declare itself. Dongan entered the lists 
against them. If liis policy should prevail, New 
France would dwindle to a feeble province on the 
St. Lawrence : if the French policy should prevail, 
the English colonies would remain a narrow strip 
along the sea. Dongan's cause was that of all 
these colonies ; but they all stood aloof, and left 
him to wage the strife alone. Canada was matched 
against New York, or rather against the gover- 
nor of New Yoi'k. The population of the English 
colony was larger than that of its rival ; but, ex- 
cept the fur traders, few of the settlers cared much 
for the questions at issue.^ Dougan's chief difti- 
culty, however, rose from the relations of the French 
and EngUsh kings. Louis XIV. gave Deuonville 
an unhesitating support. James II., on the other 
hand, was for a time cautious to timidity. The 
two monarchs were closely united. Both hated 
constitutional liberty, and both held the same 
principle? of supremacy in church and state; but 
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Louis was triumphant and powerful, while James, 
in conflict with his subjects, was in constant need 
of his great ally, and dared not ofEend him. 

The royal instructions to Denonville enjoined 
him to humble the Iroquois, sustain the allies of 
the colony, oppose the schemes of Dongan, and 
treat him as an enemy, if he encroached on French 
territory. At the same time, the French ambassa- . 
dor at the English court was directed to demand 
from James II. precise orders to the governor of 
New York for a complete change of conduct in 
regard to Canada and the Iroquois.' But Dongan, 
like the French governors, was not easily con- 
trolled. In the absence of money and troops, he 
intrigued busily with his Indian neighbors. " The 
artifices of the English," wrote Denonville, '* have 
reached such a point that it would be better if they 
attacked us openly and burned our settlements, 
instead of instigating the Iroquois against us for 
our destruction. I know beyond a particle of 
doubt that M. Dongan caused all the five Iroquois 
nations to be assembled last spring at Orange 
(Albany), in order to excite them against us, by 
telling them publicly that I meant to declare war 
against them." He says, further, that Dongan 
supplies them with arms and ammunition, incites 
them to attack the colony, and urges them to de- 
liver Lamberville, the priest at Onondaga, into his 
hands. " He has sent people, at the same time, 
to our Montreal Indiana to entice them over to 

' Seignelag lo Barilion, French Aiabauador at Ltndan, in N. Y. CaU 
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him , promising them missionaries to instruct 
them, and assuring them that he would prevent 
the introduction of brandy into their villages. AH 
tliese intrigues have given me not a little trouble 
throughout the summer. M. Dongan has written 
to me, and I have answered him as a man may 
do who wishes to dissimulate and does not feel 
strong enough to get angry." ' 

Denonville, accordingly, while biding his time, 
made use of counter intrigues, andj by means of 
the useful Lambervdle, freely distributed secret 
or " underground " presents among the Iroquois 
chiefs ; while the Jesuit Engelran was busy at 
Michillimackinac in adroit and vigorous efforts to 
prevent the alienation of the Hurons, Ottawas, and 
other lake tribes. The task was difficult; and, 
filled with anxiety, the father came down to Mon- 
treal to see the governor, " and communicate to 
me," writes Denonville, "the deplorable state of 
affairs with our allies, whom we can no longer 
trust, owing to the discredit into which we have 
fallen among them, and from which we cannot 
recover, except by gaining some considerable 
advantage over the Iroquois ; who, as I have had 
the honor to inform you, have labored incessantly 
since last autumn to rob us of all our allies, by 
using every means to make treaties with them 
independently of us. You may be assured, Mon- 
Boigneur, that the Euglish are the chief cause of 
the arrogance and insolence of the Iroquois, adroitly 
using them to extend the limits of their dominion, 

1 DaummUt h SfigneloT/, 8 Nov., 168Q. 
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unci uniting with them as one nation, insomuch 
that the English claims include no less than the 
Lakes Ontario and Erie, the region of Saginaw 
(Michigan), the country of the Hurous, and all tlie 
country in the direction of the Mississippi," ' 

The most pressing danger was the defection of 
the lake tribes. " In spite of the king's edicta," 
pursues Dcuonvillc, " the coiireiirs de hois have 
carried a hmidred barrels of brandy to Michilli- 
mackinac in a single year; and their libertinism 
and debauchery have gone to such an extremity 
that it is a wonder the Indiana have not maa- 
Bacred them all to save tbemselves from their 
violence and recover their wives and daughters 
from them. This, Monseigneur, joined to our 
failure in the last war, has drawn upon us such 
contempt among all the tribes that there is but one 
way to regain our credit, which is to humble the 
Iroquois by our imaided strength, without asking 
the help of our Indian aUies."* And he hega 
hard for a strong reinforcement of troops. 

AVithout doubt, Denouville was right in think- 
ing that the chastising of the Iroquois, or at least 
the Senecas, the head and front of mischief, was 
a matter of the last necessity. A crusMng blow 
dealt against them would restore French prestige, 
paralyze English intrigue, save the Ihinoia from 
destruction, and confirm the wavering allies of 
Canada. Meanwhile, matters grew from bad to 
worse. In the north and in the west, there was 

1 DmoueiUe 'a Seigneta;/, 12 Juin, 1686. 
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scarcely a tribe in the French interest which waa 
not either attacked by the Seuecas or cajoled by 
them into nlliiinces hostile to the colony. " We 
may set down Canada as lost," again writes De- 
nonville, " if we do not make war next year ; and 
yet, in our present disordered state, war is the 
most dangerous thing in the world. Nothing can 
save us but the sending out of troops and the 
building of forts and blockhouses. Yet 1 dare not 
begin to build them ; for, if I do, it will bring 
down all the Irotjuois upon us before we are in a 
condition to fight them." 

Nevertheless, he made what preparations he 
could, begging all the while for more soldiers, 
and carrying on at the sanie time a correspond- 
ence with his rival, Dongan. At first, it waa 
courteous on both sides ; but it soon grew pungent, 
and at last acrid. Denonville wrote to aimounce 
his arrival, and Dongan replied in French : " Sir, 
I have had the honor of receiving your letter, and 
greatly rejoice at having so good a neighbor, whose 
reputation is so widely spread that it has antici- 
pated your arrival, 1 have a very high respect 
for the king of France, of whose bread I have 
eaten so much that I feel under an obligation ti. 
prevent whatever can give the least umbrage to 
our masters. M. de la Barre is a very worthy 
gentleman, but he has not written to me in a civil 
and befitting style." ' 

Denonville replied with many comphments : " I 
know not what reason you may have had to be 

I iJoivinn to Dtnmvillf. 13 Oct., 1085. In N. Y. Col. Dk:, IX. 292 
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dissatisfied with M. de la Barre; but I know very 
well that I should reproacTi myself all my life if I 
coLild fail to render to you all the civihty and 
attention due to a person of so great rank and 
merit. In regard to the affair in which M. de la 
Barre interfered, as you write me, 1 presume you 
refer to his quarrel with the Senecas. As to that, 
Monsieur, I believe you understand the character 
of that nation well enough to perceive that it ia 
not easy to live in friendship with a people who 
have neither religion, nor honor, nor subordinar 
tion. The king, my master, entertains affection 
and friendship for this country solely through zeal 
for the establishment of religion here, and the sup- 
port and protection of the missionaries whose ardor 
in preaching the faith leads them to expose them- 
selves to the brutalities and persecutions of the 
most ferocious of tribes. You know better than I 
what fatigues and torments they liave suffered for 
the sake of Jesus Christ. 1 know your heart ia 
penetrated with the glory of that name which 
makes Hell tremble, and at the mention of which 
all the powers of Heaven fall prostrate. Shall we 
be so unhappy as to refuse them our master's pro- 
tection ? You are a man of rank and abounding 
in merit. You love our holy religion. Can we 
not then come to an understanding to sustain our 
missionaries by keeping those fierce tribes in re- 
spect and fear ? " ' 

This specious appeal for maintaining French 
Jesuits on English territory, or what was claimed 

I Dtnonvdle lo Dengaa, fi Juin, 1686, N. T. Cal. Doci., UL 450 
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aa such, was lost on Dongan, Catholic as he was. 
Ho regarded them as dangerous political enemies, 
and did his best to expel them, and put English 
priests in their place. Another of his pliins was 
to buUd a fort at Niagara, to exclude the French 
from Lake Erie. Denonville entertained the same 
purpose, in order to exclude the English ; and he 
watched eagerly the moment to execute it. A 
rumor of the scheme was brought to Dongan by 
one of the French coureitrs de hois, who often 
deserted to Albany, where they were welcomed 
and encouraged. The English governor was ex- 
ceedingly wroth. He had written before in French 
out of complai-sance. He now dispensed with 
ceremony, and wrote in his own peculiar English : 
" I am informed that you intend to build a fort at 
Ohniagero {Niagara) on this side of the lake, 
within my Master's territoryes without question, 
I cannot beleev that a person that has your 
reputation in the world would follow the steps of 
Monsr. Labarr, and be ill advized by some -inter- 
ested persons in your Goverut. to make disturbance 
between our Masters subjects in those parts of the 
world for a little pelttree {peltry). 1 hear one of 
the Fathers {the Jesuit Jean de Lamherville) is 
gone to you, and th'otber that stayed {Jacques de 
Lamhermlle) I have sent for him here lest the In- 
dians should insult over him, tho' it's a thousand 
pittys that those that have made such progress in 
the service of God should be disturbed, and that 
by the fault of those that laid the foundation 
of Christianity amongst those barbarous people : 
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Betting apart the station I am in, I am aa nuch 
Monsr. Des Novilles (Denonmlle's) humMe servant 
as anyirientl he has, and will ommit no oppor- 
tunity of manifesting the same. Sir, your humble 
servant, Thomas Dongan," ' 

Denonville in reply denied that he meant to 
build a fort at Niagara, and warned Dongan not to 
believe the stories told him by French deserters. 
" In order," he wrote, " that we may live on a . 
good understanding, it would be well that a gentle- 
man of your character should not give protection 
to all the rogues, vagabonds, and thieves who 
desert us and seek refuge with you, and who, to 
gain your favor, think they cannot do better than 
tell nonsensical stories about us, which they will 
continue to do so long as you listen to them." ' 

The rest of the letter was in terms of civility, to 
which Dongan returned: "Beleive me it is much 
joy to have soe good a neighbour of soe excellent 
qualifications and temper, and of a humour alto- 
gether differing from Monsieur de la Barre, your 
predecessor, who was so furious and hasty and 
very much addicted to great words, as if I had bin 
to have bin frighted by them. For my part, I shall 
take all immaginable care that the Falhers who 
preach the Holy Gospell to those Indiana over 
whom 1 have power bee not in the least iU treated, 
and upon that very accompt have sent for one of 
each nation to come to me, and then those beastly 
crimes you reproove shall be checked severely, 

' D-mgan t} DeaawHlt, 22 .Vuy, 168^ in A". Y. Coi. Doci.. UL 46G. 
1 Dmoai Hit ii Dongan, 20 Juin. 1G8( 
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and all my endevonra used to suppress their filthy 
drunkennesae, disorders, debauches, warring, and 
quarrels, nnd whatsoever doth obstruct the growth 
and enlargement of the Christian faith amongst 
those people." He then, in reply to an application 
of Denonville, promised to give up " runawayea." ' 
Promise was not followed by performance ; and 
lie still favored to the utmost the truant French- 
men who made Albany their resort, and often 
broiight with them most valuable information. 
This drew an angry letter from Denonville. " You 
were so good, Monsieur, as to tell me that you 
would give up all the deserters who have fled to 
you to escape chastisement for their knavery. Aa 
most of them are bankrupts and thieves, I hope 
that they will give you reason to repent having 
harbored them, and that your merchants who em- 
ploy them will be punished for trusting such 
rascals.'"' To the great wrath of the French gov- 
ernor, Dongan persisted in warning the Iroquois 
that he meant to attack them. " Yon proposed, 
Monsieur," writes Denonville, " to submit every 
thing to the decision of our masters. Neverthe- 
less, your emissary to the Onondagaa told all the 
Five Nations in your name to pillage and make 
war on us." Next, he berates bis rival for furnish- 
ing the Indians with rum. " Think you that 
religion will make any progress, while your traders 
supply the savages in abundance with the liquor 
which, aa you ought to know, converts them into 
demons and their lodges into counterparts of Hell ? " 
Q N. Y. Col. Doct., III. lea 
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" Certainly," retorts Dongan, " our Rmn doth as 
little hurt as your Brandy, and, in the opinion of 
Christians, is much more wholesome." ' 

Each tried incessantly to out-general the other. 
Denonville, steadfast in his plan of controlling the 
passes of the western country, had projected forts, 
not only at Niagara, but also at Toronto, on Lake 
Erie, and on the Strait of Detroit. He thought 
that a time had come when he could, without rash- 
ness, secure this last important passage ; and he 
sent an order to Du Lhut, who was then at Michil- 
limackinac, to occupy it with fifty coureurs de 
bois.^ That enterprising chief accordingly re- 
paired to Detroit, and built a stockade at the outlet 
of Lake Huron on the western side of the strait. 
It WHS not a moment too soon. The year before, 
Dongan had sent a party of armed traders in eleven 
canoes, commanded by Johannes Eooseboom, a 
Dutchman of Albany, to carry English goods to 
the upper lakes. They traded successfully, win- 
ning golden opinions from the Indians, who begged 
them to come every year ; and, though Denonville 
sent an officer to stop them at Niagara, they re- 
turned in triumph, after an absence of three months.^ 
A larger expedition was organised in the autumn of 
1G86. Eooseboom again set "out for the lakes with 
twenty or more canoes. He was to winter among 
the Senecas, and wait the arrival of Major Mc- 
Rregory, a Scotch officer, who was to leave Albany 

1 Dongan to Deaonvilh, 1 Dec., 1680, in N. Y. Col. Docs., HI. 4G2. 

* Dmonville a Du Uivl. 6 Jilin. 1086. 

* Brodhead, Hist, of New York, II. 429 ; Denonvilli on Minislre, B Mai, 
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in the spring with fifty men, take command of the 
united papties, and advance to Lake Huron, ac- 
companied by a band of Iroquois, to form a general 
treaty of trade and alliance with the tribes claimed 
by France as her subjects.' 

Denonville was beside himself at the news. He 
had already urged upon Louis XIV. the policy of 
buying the colony of New York, which he thouglit 
might easily be done, and which, as he said, " would 
make us masters of the Iroquois without a war." 
This time he wrote in a less pacific mood : " I 
have a mind to go straight to Albany, storm their 
fort, and burn every thing." ^ And he begged for 
soldiers more earnestly than ever. " Things grow 
worse and worse. The English stir up the Iro- 
quois against us, and send parties to Micliilli- 
mackinac to rob us of our trade. It would be 
better to declare war against them than to perish 
by their intrigues." ' 

He complained bitterly to Dongan, and Dongan 
replied : " I beleeve it is as lawfull for the English 
as the French to trade amongst the remotest In- 
dians. I desire you to send me word who it waa 
that pretended to have my orders for the Indians 
to plunder and fight you. That is as false as 'tis 
true that God is in heaven. I have desired you 
to send for the deserters. I know not who they 
116 but had rather such Rascalls and Bankroutg, 



> Brodhead, Bist. a/ New Turk, ILiiS; Commitiion of MeOrf^f, is 

jf Y. c«i. Doe,., IX. aia 

> DenmrnOn m MmUtrt, 16 Nov., 188a 
• Ihd., 16 Oct., 168fl. 
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as you cull them, were amongst tlieir own country- 
men." ' 

He had, nevertheless, turned them to good 
account ; for, as the English knew nothing of 
western geography, they employed these French 
hush-rangers to guide their trading parties, De- 
nonville sent orders to Du Lhut to shoot as many 
of them as he could catch. 

Dongan presently received despatches from Ihe 
English court, which showed him the necessity 
of caution; and, when next he wrote to his rival, 
it was with a chastened pen : " I hope your Ex- 
cellency will he so kinde as not desire or seeke any 
correspondence with our Indians of this side of 
the Great lake (Ontario): if they doe amisse to 
any of your Governmt. and you make it known 
to me, you shall have all justice done," He com- 
plained mildly that the Jesuits were luring their 
Iroquois converts to Canada; "and you muft 
pardon me if I tell you that is not the right way 
to keepe fair correspondence. I am daily expect- 
ing Religious men from England, which I intend 
to put amongst those five nations. I desire you 
would order Monsr. de Lamberville that see long 
as he stayes amongst those people he would meddle 
only with the affairs helonging to his function. 
Sir, I send you some Oranges, hearing that they 
are a rarity in your partes." ' 

" Monsieur," replies Denonville, " I thank you 

1 Dongan le Denonville, 1 Dee., 1688 ! Ibid., 20 June, 1687, In N. T 
Cot. Dart., Ill, 462. 405. 

' Dongan M DenonvHle, 20 Jiiin, 1687, in N. Y. Col. Dact., UI. 40& 
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for yoiir oranges. It is a great pity that they 
were all rotten." 

The French governor, unlike his rival, felt strong 
in the support of his king, who. had responderi 
amply to his appeals for aid ; and the temper of 
his letters answered to his improved position. " I 
was led, Monsieur, to believe, by j'our civil lan- 
guage in tlie letter you took the trouble to write 
me on my arrival, that we should live in the 
greatest harmony in the world ; but the result has 
plainly shown that your intentions did not at all 
answer to your fine words." And he upbraidn 
him without measure for bis various misdeeds : 
" Take my word for it. Let us devote ourselves 
to the accomphsbment of our masters' will ; let uh 
seek, as they do, to serve and promote religion ; 
let us live together in harmony, as they desire. I 
repeat and protest. Monsieur, that it rests with you 
alone ; but do not imagine that I am a man to 
suffer others to play triclts on me. I wilHngly 
believe that you have not ordered the Iroquois to 
plunder our Frenchmen ; but, whilst I have the 
hojior to write to you, you know that Salvaye, 
G(;deon Petit, and many other rogues and bank- 
rupts like them, are with you, and boast of sharing 
your table. I should not be surprised tliat you 
tolerate them in your country; but I am astoni.slied 
that you should promise me not to tolerate them, 
that you so promise me again, and that you per- 
form nothing of what you promise. Trust me, 
Monsieur, make no promise that you are not will- 
ing to keep." ' 

; W</., no rfife (10871, 
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Denonville, vexed and perturbed by his long 
Blrife with Dongaii and the Iroquoia, presently 
fuLind a moment of comfort in tidings that reached 
him from the north. Here, as in the west, there 
was violent rivalry between the subjects of the 
two crowns. With the help of two French rene- 
gades, named Radis-on and GroseiUIers, the English 
Company of Hudson's Bay, then in its infancy, had 
established a post near the month of Nelson River, 
on the western shore of that dreary inland sea. 
The company had also thi'ee other posts, called 
Fort Albany, Fort Hayes, and Fort Rnpert, at 
tile southern end of tlie bay, A rival French 
company had been formed in Canada, under the 
name of the Company of the North ; and it re- 
solved on an effort to expel its English competitors, 
Tliough it was a time of profound peace between 
the two kings, Denonville wamdy espoused the 
plan; and. in the ■ early spring of 1686, he sent 
tlie Chevalier de Troyes from Montreal, with eighty 
or more Canadians, to execute it' With Troyes 
went Iberville, Sainte-H^lfene, and Maricourt, 
three of the sons of Charle.s Le Moyne ; and the 
Jesuit Silvy joined the party as chaplain. 

They ascended the Ottawa, and thence, from 
Bti-eam to stream and lake to lake, toiled painfully 
towards their goal. At length, they neared For) 

' The Compagnie da Nord hnd > grant of the (rade of Hudson's Baj 
from I.ouls XIV. Tlie Iwj >Tas diacciverEid by Ilie Eng]ii;!i, under lluil- 
lon ; but (be French bad catried on eoinc imdc there before lUe e^Ubligli- 
ment of Fort Nelson. Denonville'i pommiBaion to Trayei merel; direcU 
him to build forti, and " le laiair des toIcdtb coureurs de boil et autrei 
que nouB iBTons avoir prts et arrftf plosleara de nos Fran9oU commer 
fkDts arec let laiiTaifei." 
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Hayes. It was a atockade with four baatioim, 
mounted with cannon. There was a strong block- 
house within, in which the sixteen occupants ol 
the place were lodged, unsuspicious of danger. 
Troyes approached at night. Iberville and Sainte- 
Helone with a few followers climbed the palisade 
on one side, while the rest of the party burst the 
main gnte with a sort of battering ram, and rushed 
in, yelling the war-whoop. In a moment, the door 
of the blockhouse was dashed open, and its as- 
touished inmates captured in their shiYta. 

The victors now embarked for Fort Eupert, dis- 
tant forty leagues along the shore. In construc- 
tion, it resembled Fort Hayes. The fifteen traders 
■who held the place were all asleep at night in their 
blockhouse, when the Canadians burst the gate of 
the stockade and swarmed into the area. One of 
them mounted by a ladder to the roof of the build- 
ing, and dropped lighted hand-grenades down the 
chimney, which, exploding among the occupants, 
told them unmistakably that something was wrong. 
At the same time, the assailants Gred briskly on 
them through the loopholes, and, placing a petard 
under the walla, threatened to blow them into 
the air. Five, including a woman, were killed or 
wounded ; and the rest cried for quarter. Mean- 
while, Iberville with another party attacked a 
vessel anchored near the fort, and, climbing silently 
over her side, found the man on the watch asleep 
in his blanket. He sprang up and made fight, but 
they killed him, then stamped on the deck to rouse 
those below, sabred two of them aa they came up 
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the hatchway, aud captured the rest. Amoug them 
waa Bridger, governor for the company of all its 
stations on the bay. 

They next turned their attention to Fort Albany, 
thirty leagues from Fort Hayes, in a direction op- 
posite to that of Fort Rupert. Here there were 
about thirty men, under Henry Sargent, an agent of 
the company. Surprise was this time impossible ; 
for news of their proceedings had gone before them, 
and Sargent, though no soldier, stood on his de- 
fence. The Canadians arrived, some in canoes, 
tiome in the captui'ed vessel, biinging ten captured 
pieces of cannon, which they planted in battery 
on a neighboring hill, well covered by intrench- 
ments from tlie English shot. Here they presently 
opened (ire ; and, in an hour, the stockade with 
the houses that it enclosed was completely rid- 
dled. The English took shelter in a cellar, nor 
was it till the fire slackened that they ventured out 
to show a white flag and ask for a parley. Troyef* 
and Sargent had an interview. The Englishman 
regaled his conqueror with a bottle of Spanish 
wine ; and, after drinking the health of King Louis 
imd King James, they settled the terms of capitula. 
tion. The prisoners were sent home in an English 
vessel which soon after arrived ; and Maricourt 
remained to command at the bay, while Troyes 
returned to report his success to Denonville.' 

1 On I he cnplureof [he forU at HuiIeod'b Baj, see LaPotherie, L 14T- 
163 ; the leUer of Falher Silvy, ebaiilain of Ibe e/peiiilion, id Saint- V»1- 
licr, £3at Praep' 48 ; and Oldmlxon, Brithh Empire m America.l. 601-GM 
(ed. 1741). An aceount of the precedinj; eTc?ni8 will l»^ fou.iJ in U 
I'ulhei'lt' uud Uldmixoa ; in Jerciui^, llelallon dc la Uiiie de Hudson i and m 
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This buccaneer exploit exasperated the English 
public, and it became doubly apparent that tlie 
state of affairs in America coidd not be allowed to 
continue. A confereuce had been arranged be- 
tween the two powers, even before the news came 
from Hudson's Bay; and Count d'Avaux appeared 
at London as special envoy of Louis XIV. to settle 
the questions at issue. A treaty of neutrality -was 
signed at Whitehall, and commissioners were ap- 
pointed on both sides.* Pending the discussion, 
each party was to refrain from acta of hostility or 
encroachment ; and, said the declaration of the 
commissioners, " to the end the said agreement 
may have the better effect, we do liliewise agree 
that the said serene kings shall iumiediately send 
necessary oixlers in that behalf to their respective 
governors in America." ' Dongan accordingly was 
directed to keep a friendly correspondence with hia 
rival, and take good care to give him no cause of 
complaint.' 

It was this missive which had dashed the ardor 
of the English governor, and softened his epistolary 
style. More than foiu' months after, Louis XIV. 
sent corresponding instructions to Denouville ; * but, 

N. T. Col. Dvcs.. IX. 706-602. Various eniWIUIimonta Imve been added 
to [he original imrratiTea by recent writers, eucb ns an inia^inarj' hand-to- 
hiind figbt of Iberville nnd acveral Englislimen in Die blockliouae of Fort 

> Trailfde Nevtralitipour l'Amiriqii-:cone!u a Loadra U IQ .^oc, 1S8B, 
In JfriBuiV™ de, ComvllilaireM, U. 86. 

• Jatli-amfnt fa preetnting Aett of BoitiUlg ih Amtrica In N. Y. Cti. 
Daet., in. 605. 

• Orda to God, Dongan, 22 Jan., 1687, in N. Y. Cot. Doct., m. 604 

• Loolt XIV. i DenoaailU, 17 Jui'n, 1687. At the end g( March, thi 
kipg Iwl writien tbat " Ue did not think it expedient to make an; at 
tack oil [lie Enicliih." 
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meantime, he had sent him troops, money, and 
munitions in abundance, and ordered him to attack 
the Iroquois towns. Whether such a step was con- 
sistent with the recent treaty of neutrality may 
well be doubted ; for, though James II. li.id not yet 
formally claimed the Iroquois as British subjects, 
liis representative had done so for years with hia 
tacit approval, and out of this claim had risen the 
principal differences which it was the object of the 
treaty to settle. 

Eight hundred regulars were already iu th« 
colony, and eight hundred more were sent in the 
spring, with a hundred and sixty-eight thousand 
livres in money and supplies.' Denonville was 
prepared to strike. He had pushed his prepara- 
tions actively, yet with extreme secrecy ; for he 
meant to fall on the Senecas unawares, and shatter 
at a blow the mainspring of English intrigue. 
Harmony reigned among the chiefs of the colony, 
military, civil, and religious. The intendant Meules 
had been recalled on the complaints of the governor, 
who had quarrelled with lum ; and a new intendant, 
Champigny, had been sent in his place. He was 
as pious as Denonville himself, and, like him, was 
in perfect accord with the Itisbop and the Jesuits. 
All wrought together to promote the new crusade. 

It was not yet time to preach it, or at least 
Denonville thought so. He dissembled his pur- 
pose to the last moment, even with his best friends. 
Of all the Jesuits among the Iroquois, the two 

1 Aietract of Letters, in N. Y. Cal. Docs., IX. 314. This answere t)x- 
■ctly to the italBinenl of the Mfmalre adras^au Rfr/ent, which places the 
number of iriKij" in Caaada at iliis time at tliirly-two uompBuies of tflj 
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brotbei's rjambervilJe had alone held their post. 
DenonviUe, in order to deceive the enemy, had 
directed these priests to urge the Iroquois chiefs 
to meet him in council at Fort Frontenac, whither, 
08 he pretended, he was about to go with an escort 
of ti'oops, for tlie purpose of confeiriug witli tliem. 
The two brothers received no hint whatever of hia 
real intention, and tried in good faith to accomplish 
hia wishes ; but the Iroquois were distrustful, and 
hesitated to comply. On this, the elder Lamber- 
ville sent the younger with letters to DenonviUe 
to explain ttie position of affairs, saying at the 
same time that he himself would not leave Onon- 
daga except to accompany the chiefs to the pro- 
posed council. '* The poor father," wrote the 
governor, " knows nothing of our designs. I am 
sorry to see him exposed to danger ; but, should 1 
recall him, his withdrawal would certainly betray 
our plans to the Iroquois," This unpardonable 
reticence, placed the Jesuit in extreme peril ; for 
the moment the Iroquois discovered the intended 
treachery they would probably burn him as its 
instrument. No man in Canada had done so much 
as the elder Lamberville to counteract the influence 
of England and serve the interests of France, and 
in return the governor exposed him recklessly to 
the most terrible of deaths.' 

" Daionumt ail Jfinufre, 9 iVon., 1086; Iliid., 8 Jiiin. 16B7. Dcnan- 
vitle at inat aeenis to lia*e been aeizeil witli Boine compunutlon, nnd 
•rilBE ; " Toat ce)a me fait craindre que 1e pauvre ptre n'nyl tie la peina 
k u retlrer d'entre lee mflina de cea barbRres te qui m'lnquigte fort." 
nnngHti. rhough regarding (he Jeeuit xa an Insidious enemy, hod treated 
liim niuuli better, nnd pmrected him on seTeral uecaBioDB. for which h« 
received the enipliatic thnnka of Dablon, Buperii>r of the mtiainni 
Uablai In lj«M.i« llfiSS'l. in iV. Y. Col. Ih«:>., UI. 464. 
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In spite of all his pains, it was whispered abroad 
that there was to be warj and the rumor was 
brought to the ears of Dongan by some of the 
Canadian deserters. He lost no time in warning 
the Iroquois, and their deputies came to beg his 
help. Danger humbled them for the moment; 
and they not only recognized King James as their 
sovereign, but consented at last to CiUl his rep- 
resentative Father Corker instead of Brother. 
Their fiitber, however, dared not promise them 
soldiers ; though, in spite of the recent treaty, he 
caused gunpowder and lead to be given them, 
and urged them to recall the powerful war- 
parties which they had lately sent against the 
niinois.^ 

DenonvQle at length broke silence, and ordered * 
the militia to muster. They grumbled and hesi- 
tated, for they remembered the faiku-es' of La 
Barre. The governor issued a proclamation, and 
the bishop a pastoral mandate. There were ser- 
mons, prayers, and exhortations in all the churches, 
A revulsion of popular feeling followed ; and the 
people, says Denonville, " made ready for the 
march with extraordinary animation." The church 
showered blessings on them as they went, and daily 
masses were ordained for the downfall of the foes 
of Heaven and of France." 

» Colden, 97 (1727), DenoniilUe au Mmlsln, % Juin, 1087. 

* S«inl-Vallier, £(□( Prgient. Even to [lie moment of marchine, 
Denonville preteniled that be mennt only to ho\A a peace council at Fort 
Fronteuso, " J'ai toujours public que je n'allois quT^ I'nsBenibl^e gtfnd- 
rale projelfieil Cataracouy (Fort Frottlenac). J'ai loajoura tenu ce dil 
eourejiiaqu'nu temjn de la inarciie." Ltionvitte aa Minitlrt, B Juin, 1887 
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A HOST of flat-boats filled with soldiers, and a 
host of Indian canoes, struggled against the rapids 
of the St. Lawrence, and slowly made their way to 
Tort Fiontenac. Among the troops was La Hon- 
tan. When on his arrival he entered the gate 
of the fort, he saw a strange sight. A row of posts 
was planted acroaa the area within, and to each 
post an Iroquois was tied by the neck, hands, and 
feet, " in such a way," says the indignant witness, 
" that he could neither sleep nor drive off the 
mosquitoes." A number of Indians attached to the 
expedition, all of whom were Christian converts 
from the mission villages, were amusing themselvea 
by burning the fingers of these unfortunates in 
the bowls of their pipes, while the sufferers sang 
their death songs. La Hontan recognized one of 
them who, during his campaign with La Barre, 
had often feasted him in his wigwam j and the 
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Bight BO exasperated the young officer that ho 
could scarcely refrain from thrashing the tor- 
mentors with his walking stick.' 

Though the prisoners were Iroquois, they were 
not those against whom the expedition was directed ; 
uor had they, so far as appears, ever given the 
French any cause of complaint. They belonged 
to two neutral villages, called Kent6 and Gannei- 
ous, on the north shore of Lake OntariOj forming 
a sort of colony, whepe the Sulpitians of Montreal 
had established a mission." They himted and 
■fished for the garrison of the fort, and had been 
on excellent terras with it. Denonville, however, 
feared that they would report his movements to 
their relations across the lake ; but this was not 
his chief motive for seizing them. Like La Barre 
before him, he had received orders from the court 
that, as the Iroquois were robust and strong, he 
should capture as many of them as possible, and 
send them to France as galley slaves.^ The order, 
without doubt, referred to prisoners taken in war ; 
but Denonville, aware that the hostile Iroquois were 
not easily caught, resolved to entrap their unsus- 
pecting relatives. 

The intendant Champigny accordingly pro- 
ceeded to the fort in advance of the troops, and 
invited the neigliboring Iroquois to a feast. They 

I La Honlan,!. 08-06 (1709). 

^ Grnnneioiis or Gnncyout was on an arm of the U.ke a little west at 
the present town of Fredericksburg. Kenl^ or Quinte was on Quintc 
Bay. 

) LeRoi/hLa Barre, 21 JuOltl, WSi •,LeRas\ Denonville el ( tawpi^f 
50 Alan, 1687. 
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came to the number of thirty men and about 
ninety women and children, whereupon they were 
surrounded and captured by the intendarit's escort 
and the two hundred men of the garrison. The 
inhabitants of the village of Ganneious were not 
present ; and one Perr^, with a strong party of 
Oanadiana and Christian Indians, went to secure 
them. He acqtiitted himself of his errand with 
great address, and returned with eighteen warriors 
and about sixty women and children. Cbampigny's 
exertions did not end here. Learning that a party 
of Iroquois were peaceably fishing on an island 
in the St. Lawrence, he offered them also the 
hospitalities of Fort Frontenac ; but they were too 
wary to be entrapped. Four or five Iroquois were 
however caught by the troops on their way up the 
river. They were in two or more parties, and they 
aU had with them their women and children, which 
was never the ca.se with Iroquois on the wai-path. 
Hence the as,sertion of Denon\'ille, that they came 
with hostile design.s, is very improbable. As for 
the last six months he had constantly urged them, 
by the lips of Lamberville, to visit him and smoke 
the pipe of peace, it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that these Indian families were on theil- way 
to the colony in consequence of his invitations. 
Among them were the son and brother of Big 
Mouth, who of late had been an advocate of peace ; 
and, in order not to alienate him, these two were 
eventually set free. The other warriors were tied 
like the rest to stakes at the fort. 

The whole number of prisoners thus secured 
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was 6fty-one, sustamed by such food as thoir wivea 
were able to get for them. Of more than a hun- 
dred and fifty women and children captured with 
them, many died at the fort, partly from excite- 
ment and distress, and partly from a pestilential 
disease. The survivors were all baptized, and 
then distributed among the mission villages in the 
colony. The men were sent to 'Quebec, where 
some of them were given up to their Christian 
relatives in the missions who had claimed them, 
and whom it was not expedient to offend ; and the 
rest, after being baptized, were sent to France, to 
Bhare with convicts and Huguenots the horrible 
slavery of the royal galleys.' 

Before reaching Fort Frontenac, Denonville, to 
his great relief, was joined by Lamberville, delivered 
from the peril to which the governor had exposed 
him. He owed his life to an act of magnanimity 

1 The authorities for the above are Denonville, ChHmpigny, Ahhi 
Belmont, Bi9ln)p Saint-Vnllier, and tiie author of liKtiril de a qui b'oI 
pon'ffl Cnnada au Sujet de la Guerre, elc, depuis I'aanfe ]6S2. 

Belmont, wlio acc^ompanied the expedition, spenke of tlie affair with 
indignation, which (tbs ihared bj many French ofScere. T)ie bisiiop, 
on the other linnd, mentions the success of ilie Biratagem as a reward 
accorded by Heaven to the piety of Denonville. Eial Pr€ieni de t'Egiite, 
91,92 (reprint, 1856). 

Denonviiie's account, wliieh is sufficiently explidl, is contained in the 
long journal of the expedition which he sent to the court, and in several 
letters to the minister. Both Belmont and the author of the Recueil 
■peak of the prisoners as having been " pris par I'app&t d'un festin." 

Mr. Shea, usually so exact, has been leit into some error by con- 
founding the different acta of this affair. By Denonville's official 
jaurnnl, it appears that, on the lillh June, Perrd, by his order, cnplured 
several Indians on the St. Lawrence ; that, on [he 26[h June, the gover- 
nor, thuu lit Rnpide Plat on his way up the river, received o letter from 
Champigny, informing him that he had seized all the Iroquois near Fort 
Prontenac; and ilnit, on the 3J July, Perrtf, whom Denonville had senL 
wveral daya before to attack Oanneiaos, arrived with liis prisoners 
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on the part of the Iroquois, which docs them signal 
honor. One of the prisoners at Fort Frontenae 
had contrived to escape, and, leaping sixteen feet 
to the ground from the window of a blockhouse, 
crossed the lake, and gave the alarm to liis coun- 
trymen. Apparently, it was from him that the 
Onondagas learned that the invitations of Onontio 
were a snare ; that he had entrapped their rela- 
tives, and was about to fall on their Seneca 
bretlu-en with all the force of Canada. The Jesuit, 
whom they trusted and esteemed, hut who had 
been used as an instrument to beguile them, wan 
summoned before a council of the chiefs. They 
were in a fury at the news ; and Lamberville, aa 
much astonished by it as they, expected instant 
death, when one of them is said to have addressed 
him to the following effect : "We know you too 
well to believe that you meant to betray us. We 
think that you have been deceived as well as we; 
and we are not unjust enough to punish you for 
the crime of others. But you are not safe here. 
When once our young men have simg the war- 
song, they will listen to nothing but their fury; 
and we shall not be able to save you." They gave 
him guides, and sent him by secret paths to meet 
the advancing army.' 



> I hare ventured to give tliis story on the sole anlliciritj of Charto- 
Toix, for the contemporarr vritera are silent cuucerning it. Mr. Shea 
think! that it involTea & contradiction of date ; but thii is entirely duu 
to confounding the cnpture of prisonera by I'vtrf at GiinneiiiuB on July 
8d witii the utpture by CtiRmpigny at Fort Fronlennc about June 20th. 
T^mberTille reached DenonrUle's camp, one day's journey from tlie 
fart, on the evening of the 29th. IJauraal of DenoimilU ) This would 
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Again the fields about Fort Fronteuac were 
covered with tents, camp-sheds, and wigwams. 
Regulars, militia, and Indians, there were about 
two thousand men ; and, besides these, eight hundred 
regulars just arrived from France had been left at 
Montreal to protect the settlers.' Fortune thus 
far had smiled on the enterprise, and she now gave 
Denonville a fresh proof of her favor. On the 
very day of his arrival, a canoe came from Niagani 
with news that a large body of allies from the west 
had reached that place three days before, and were 
waiting his commands. It was more than he had 
dared to hope. In tlie preceding autumn, he had 
ordered Tonty, commanding at the Illinois, and 
La Durantaye, commanding at Michillimackinac, 
to muster as many coureurs de bois and Indians as 
possible, and join him early in July at Niagara. 
The distances were vast, and the difficulties incal- 
culable. In the eyes of the pious governor, their 
timely arrival was a manifest sign of the favor of 
Heaven. At Fort St. Louis, of the Illinois, Tonty 
had mustered sixteen Frenchmen and about two 
hundred Indiana, whom he led across the country 
to Detroit; and here he found Du Lhut, La ForSt, 
and La Dunintaye, with a large body of French 

give four Htii! n linlf dajs for news of the trtnclierj to rencli Ononilsga, 
and four and h balf daj'a for llie Jesuit to rejoin liia counlrynien. 

ClinrleToix, with hie ueuul carelesBnees, says that the Jeeuit Milet liad 
alio bfcn used tu lure tlie Iroquoii into the euare, and that lie wae Eoon 
after captured by Che Oneid&a, and delivered by an Indian matron. 
Mil«t'B (»[]|ivity did not taki- place till lfI89-90. 

' Denonrille. Cliampigny eaya 832 regulars, ^30 militia, and SOD 
Indmna. This was when the anny left Montreal, More Indians after- 
wards joined it, Belmont says 1,800 French and Canadians and abouv 
aoo Indians, 
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and Indians from the upper lakea.' It had been 
the work of the whole winter to induce these 
savages to move. Presents, persuasion, and prom- 
ises had not been spared ; and while La Diirantaye, 
aided by the Jesuit Engelran, labored to gain over 
the tribes of Michilliiiiackinac, the indefatigable 
Nicolas Perrot was at work among those of the 
Mississippi and Lake Michigan. They were of a 
race imateady as aspens and fierce as wild-cats, full 
of mutual jealousies, without rulers, and without 
laws ; for each was a law to himself. It was diffi- 
cult to persuade them, and, when persuaded, 
scarcely possible to keep them so. Perrot, how- 
ever, induced some of them to follow him to 
Michillimackinac, where many hundreds of Algon- 
quin savages were presently gathered : a perilous 
crew, who changed their minds every day, and 
whose dancing, singing, and yelping might turn at 
any moment into war-whoops against each other 
or against their hosts, the French. The Hurons 
showed more stability; and La Durantaye was 
reasonably sure that some of them woidd follow 
him to the war, though it was clear that others 
were bent on allying themselves with the Senecas 
and the English. As for the Pottawataraies, Sacs, 
Ojibwas, Ottawas, and other Algonquin hordes, no 
man could foresee what they would do." 

Suddenly a canoe arrived with news that a party 
of English traders was approaching. It will be re- 

' Tonty, AUmoire in Mnrgry, Matiora h€ditei. 

* The name of Otlawas, here used Bpecifically, was often employed liy 
the Freni^b aa a generic leriu for Ibe Algonquin tribes of the Greu 

> 10 
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membered that two bands of Dutch and English. 
under Rooseboom and McGregory, had prepared 
to set out together for MichilHraackinac, armed 
with commiKaiona from Doiigan. Tliey had rashly 
changed their plan, and parted company. Roose- 
boom took the lead, and McGregory followed som(, 
time after. Their hope waa that, on reaching 
Michilhraackinac, the Indiums of tlie place, attracted 
by their cheap goods and their abundant supplies 
of rum, would declare for them and drive off the 
French ; and this would probably have happened, 
hut for the prompt action of La Dmantaye. The 
canoes of Rooseboom, beai'ing twenty-nine whites 
and five Mohawks and Mohicans, were not far dis- 
tant, when, amid a prodigious hubbub, the French 
commander embarked to meet him with a hundred 
and twenty coureurs de bois.' Behind them fol- 
lowed a swarm of Indian canoes, whose occupants 
scarcely knew which side to take, but for the most 
part inclined to the Enghsh. Rooseboom and his 
men, however, natiu'ally thought that tliey came 
to support the French; and, when La Durantaye 
boro down upon them with threats of instant death 
if they made the least resistance, they surrendered 
at once. The captors carried them in triumph to 
MichiUimackinac, and gave their goods to the de- 
lighted Indians. 

"It is certain," wrote Denonville, "that, if the 
English had not been stopped and pillaged, the 
Hurons and Ottawas would have revolted and cut 
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the throats of all our Frenchmen.'" Aa it was. 
La Dnrantaye'a exploit produced a revulsion of 
feeling, and many of the Indians consented to fol- 
low him. He lost no time in leading them down 
the- lake to join Du Lhnt at Detroit; and, when 
Tonty arrived, they all paddled for Niagara. On 
the way, they met McGregory with a party about 
equal to that of Eooseboom. ■ He had with him a 
considerable number of Ottawa and Huron prison- 
ers whom the Iroquois had captured, and whom he 
meant to return to their countrymen as a means of 
concluding the long projected triple alliance be- 
tween the English, the Iroquois, and the tribes of 
the lakes. This bold scheme was now completely 
crushed. All the English "were captured and car- 
ried to Niagara, whence they and their luckless 
precursors were sent prisoners to Quebec. 

La Durantaye and his companions, with a hun- 
dred and eighty coiirairs de hois and four hundred 
Indians, waited impatiently at Niagara for orders 
from the governor. A canoe despatched in haste 
from Fort Frontenac soon appeared ; and they were 
directed to repair at once to the rendezvous at 
Irondequoit Bay, on the borders of the Seneca 
country,' 

Denonville was already on his way thither. On 
the fourth of July, he had embarked at Fort Fron- 
_tenac with four hundred bateaux and canoes, 

1 DenaRvilU au Stiuiihv, 26 AoSi, 16ST. 

* The above ii <lrnwn from papers in N, Y. Col. Doa., m. 438, DC 
~\ 840, 405; Saint Vn Hie r, Eiat Preien!, B2; Dononiille, Joimua 
Belmont, Hitlovrt du Canada ; La Potheiie, n. ctiap, itI ; La H711U11 
1 B6. Cildcn'a acooont ii contu»p-l and incorrect. 
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crossed the foot of Lake Ontario, and moved west- 
ward along the southern shore. The weather was 
rough, and six days passed before he descried the 
low headlands of Irondequoit Bay. Far off on the 
glimmering water, be saw a multitude of canoea 
advancing to meet him. It was the flotilla of La 
Durantaye. Good management and good luck had 
BO disposed it that the allied bands, concentring 
from points more than a thousand miles distant, 
reached the rendezvous on the same day. This 
was not all. The Ottawaa of Michillimacldnac, who 
refused to follow La Durantaye, had changed their 
minda the next morning, embarked in a body, pad- 
dled up the Georgian Bay of Lake Huron, crossed 
to Toronto, and joined the allies at Niagara. White 
and red, DenonvCle now had nearly three thousand 
men under his command,' 

All were gathered on the low point of land that 
separates Irondequoit Bay from Lake Ontario. 
" Never," says an eye-witness, " had Canada seen 
such a sight ; and never, perhaps, will she see such 
a sight again. Here was the camp of the regulars 
from France, with the general's head-quarters ; the 
camp of the four battalions of Canadian militia, 
commanded by the noblesse of the country ; the 
camp of the Christian Indians; and, farther on, a 
swarm of savages of every nation. Their features 
were different, and so were their manners, their 
weapons, their decorations, and their dances. They 
sang and whooped and harangued in every accent 

I Secueil dtce qui I'tst pattftn Canada depaii 1^2; Caylain DupIaiU'i 
Plan far the Defmee of Canada, in JV. Y. Col, Dec.. IX. 447. 
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and tongue. Most of them wore nothing but homa 
on their heads, and the tails of beasts behind their 
backs. Their faces were pamted red or green, 
with black or white spots ; their ears and noses 
were hung with ornaments of iron ; and their naked 
bodies were daubed with figures of various sorts 
of anunals." ' 

Thesa were the allies from the upper lakea. 
The enemy, meanwhile,- had taken alarm. Just 
after the army arrived, three Seneca scouts called 
from the edge of the woods, and demanded what 
they meant to do. " To fight you, you blockheads," 
answered a Mohawk Christian attached to the 
French. A volley of bullets was fired at the 
scouts; but they escaped, and carried the newa 
to their villages.* Many of the best warriors were 
absent. Those that remained, four hundred or 
four hundred and fifty by their own accounts, and 
eight hundred by that of the French, mustered in 
haste ; and, though many of them were mere boys, 
they sent off the women and children, hid their 
most valued possessions, burned their chief town, 
and prepared to meet the invaders. 

On tlie twelfth, at three o'clock in the after- 
noon, Denonville began his march, leaving four 
hundred men in a hastily built fort to guard the 
bateaux and canoes. Troops, officers, and Indians, 
all carried their provisions at their backs. Some 
of the Christian Mohawks guided them ; but guides 
were scarcely needed, for a broad Indian trail led 

1 The flrst part of the extract is from Bclmant ; the second, froru 
Baint-ValUei. 

« hfn^ailn- r«v.;.w/ fr-„« aei-eral Indiana, in N. Y Col. Docs., Ill 414 
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from the bay tq the great Seneca town, twenty- 
two miles southward. Tlrey marched three leaguea 
through the open forests of oak, and encamped 
for the night. In tlie morning, the heat was 
intense. The men gasped in the dead and sultry 
air of tiie woods, or grew faint in the pitiless sun, 
as they waded waist-deep through the rank grosa 
of the narrow intervales. They passed safely 
through two dangerous defiles, and, about two iii 
the afternoon, began to enter a third. Dense 
forests covered the hills on either hand. La Du- 
rantaye with Tonty and his cousin Du Lhut led the 
advance, nor could all Canada have supplied three 
men better for the work. Each led his band of 
coureurs de bois, white Indians, without discipline, 
and scarcely capable of it, but brave and accus- 
tomed to the woods. On their left were the Iro- 
quois converts from the missions of Saut St. Louis 
and the Mountain of Montreal, fighting under the 
influence of their ghostly prompters against their 
own countrymen. On the right were the pagan 
Indians from the west. The woods were full of 
these painted spectres, grotesquely horrible in 
horns and tail; and "among them flitted the black 
robe of Father Engelran, the Jesuit of Michilli- 
mackinac. Nicolas Perrot and two other bush- 
ranging Frenchmen were assigned to command 
them, but in fact they obeyed no man. These 
formed the vanguard, eight or nine hundred in all. 
under an excellent officer, Callilres, governor of 
Montreal, Behind came the main body under 
Dcnonville, eanh of the four battalionis of regulars 
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alternating with a battalion of Canadians. Some 
of the regulars wore light armor, while the Cana- 
dians were in plain attire of coarse cloth or buck- 
ekln. Denonville, oppressed by the heat, marched 
in hia shirt. " It is a rough life," wrote the mar- 
quia, " to tramp afoot through the woods, carrying 
one's own provisions in a haversack, devoured by 
mosquitoes, and faring no better than a mere 
soldier." ' With him was the Chevalier de Vau- 
dreuil, who had just arrived from France in com- 
mand of the eight hundred men left to guard 
the colony, and who, eager to take part in the 
campaign, bad pushed forward alone to join the 
aiToy. Here, too, were the Canadian seigniors at 
the head of their vassals, Berthier, La Valterie, 
Granviile, Longueuil, and many more. A guard of 
rangers and Indians brought up the rear. 

Scouts thrown out in front ran back with the 
report that they had reached the Seneca clearings, 
and had seen no more dangerous enemy than three 
or four women in the cornfields. This was a device 
of the Senecas to cheat the French into the belief 
that the inhabitants were stdl in the town. It bad 
the desired effect. The vanguard pu.shed rapidly 
forward, hoping to surprise the place, and ignorant 
that, beliind the ridge of thick forests on their 
right, among a tangled growth of beech-trees in 
tlie gorge of a brook, three hundred ambushed 
waiTiors lay biding their time. 

Hurrying forward through the forest, tliey left 
the main body behind, and soon reached the end 

I DmonaUleaa Miniitre, if Juitt. l«87 
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ol the defile. The woods were Btfll dense on their 
left and front ; but on their right lay a great marsh, 
covered with alder thickets and rank grains. Sud- 
denly the air was filled with yells, and a rapid 
thoxigh distant fire was opened from the thickets 
and the forest. Scores of painted savages, stark 
naked, some armed with swords and some with 
hatchets, leaped screeching from their ambuscade, 
and rushed against the van. Almost at the same 
moment a burst of whoops and firing sounded in 
the defile behind. It was the ambushed three 
hundred supporting the onset of their countrymen 
in front ; but they had made a fatal mistake. De- 
ceived by the numbers of the vanguard, they sup- 
posed it to be the whole army, never suspecting 
that Denonville was close behind with sixteen hun- 
dred men. It was a surprise on both sides. So 
dense was the forest that the advancing battalions 
could see neither the enemy nor each other. Ap- 
palled by the din of whoops and firing, redoubled 
by the echoes of the narrow valley, the whole army 
was seized with something like a panic. Some of 
the officers, it is said, threw themselves on the 
groimd in their fright. There were a few momenta 
of intense bewilderment. The various corps be- 
came broken and confused, and moved hither and 
thither without knowing why. Denonville be- 
haved with great courage. He ran, sword in hand, 
to where the uproar was greatest, ordered the 
drums to beat the charge, turned back the militia 
of Berthier who were trying to escape, and com- 
miindcd (hem and all others whom he met to fire 
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on wbate vur lookecT like an enemy. He was 
bravely seconded by CalUferes, La Valterie, and 
several otber officers. The Christian Iroquois 
fought well from the first, leaping from tree to 
tree, and exchanging shots ami defiance w'';b their 
heathen countrymen ; till the Senecas, seeing 
themselves confronted by numbers that seemed 
endless, abandoned the field, after heavy loss, 
carrying with them many of their dead and all of 
their wounded.' 

Denonville made no attempt to pursue. He 
had learned tlie dangers of this blind warfare of 
the woods; and be feared that tbe Senecas would 
waylay bun again in the labyrinth of bushes that 
lay between him and tbe town. " Our troops," he 
says, " were all so overcome by the extreme beat 
and the long march that we were forced to remain 
where we were till morning. We had the pain of 
witnessing the usual cruelties of tbe Indians, who 
cut the dead bodies into quarters, like biitchers 
meat, to put into their kettles, and opened most of 
them while still warm to drink the blood. Our 
rasciilly Ottawas particularly distinguished them- 
selves by these barbarities, as well as by cowardice ; 
for they made off in the fight. We had five or six 
men killed on the spot, and about twenty wounded, 
among whom was Father Engelran, who was badly 
hurt b}' a gun-shot. Some prisoners who escaped 
from the Senecas tell na that tbey lost forty men 
killed outright, twenty-five of whom we saw butch- 

' For siitlioriiieii, see note at the unci of the chapter. Tlie account 
of Charlcyoix is contradicted at Beveral points by the contemporarr 
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ered. One o£ the escaped prisoners saw the rest 
buried, and he saw also more than sixty very 
dangerously wounded." * 

In the morniug, the troops advanced in order of 
battle through ii marsh covered with aiders and 
tall grass, whence they had no sooner emerged 
than, says Abb6 Belmont, " we began to see the 
famous Babylon of the Senecas, where so many 
crimes have been committed, so much blood spilled, 
and BO many men burned. It was a village or 
town of bark, on the top of a hill. They had 
burned it a week before. We found nothing in it 
but the gravej'ard and the graves, full of snakea 
and other creatures ; a great mask, with teeth 
and eyes of brass, and a bearskin drawn over it, 
with which they performed their conjurations."' 
The fire had also spared a number of huge recep- 
tacles of bark, still filled with the last season's 
corn ; while the fields around were covered with 
the growing crop, ripening in the July sun. There 
were hogs, too, in great number ; for the Iroquois 
did not share the antipathy with which Indians 
are apt to regard that unsavory animal, and from 
which certain philosophers have argued their de- 
scent from the Jews. 

The soldiers killed the hogs, burned the old 
corn, and hacked down the new with their swords. 
Next they advanced to an abandoned Seneca fort 
on a hill half a league distant, and burned it, with 

I DenonnitU au Mlnislre, 26 AoSt, 1687. In liia journnl, written Kfler- 
trords, he laya tliat the Se^hbuhs ]e<t tnenty-aeTuti iltni] on thp field, uul 
Hrried oB twenty more, beeides upwards of sixty morlully wounded 

* BelmonI;. A few words are added from Sain 1- Vail it r. 
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all -that it contained. Ten days were passed in 
the work of havoc. Three neighboring villagea 
were levelled, and all their fields laid waste. The 
amount of corn destroyed was prodigious. De- 
nonviUe reckons it at the absurdly exaggerated 
amount of twelve hundred thousand bushels. 

The Senecas, laden with such of their possessions 
as they could carry off, had fled to their confeder- 
ates in the east; and Denonville did not venture 
to pursue them.- His -men, feasting without stint 
on green corn and fresh pork, were sickening rap- 
idly, and his Indian allies were deserting him. 
" It is a miserable business," he wrote, " to com- 
mand savagesj who, as soon as they have knocked 
an enemy in the head, ask for nothing but to go 
home and carry with them the scalp, which they 
take oft' like a skiiU-cap. You cannot believe what 
trouble 1 had to keep them, till the corn was cut." 

On the twenty-fourth, he withdrew, with all hia 
army, to the fortified post at Irondequoit Bay, 
whence lie proceeded to Niagara, in order to ac- 
complish his favorite purpose of building a fort 
there. The troops were set at work, and a stock- 
ade was planted on the point of land at the eastern 
angle between the River Niagara and Lake Ontario, 
the site of the ruined fort built by La Salle nine 
years before.' Here he left a hundred men, under 
the Chevalier de Troyes, and, embarking with the 
rest of the army, descended to Montreal. 

The campaign was but half a success. Joined 

1 Proeit-efrbul de la Print de I 
There sre cnrioiiu eirorg of date ii 
liiira ut Lh .Salle, 
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to the capture of the English traders on the lakes, 
it had, indeed, prevented the defection of the 
western Indians, and in some slight measure re- 
stored their respect for the Fi'ench, of whom, 
nevertheless, one of them was heard to say that 
they were good for nothing but to make war on 
hogs and corn. As for the Senecas, they were 
more enraged than hurt. They could rebuild their 
bark villages in a few weeks ; and, though they 
had lost their harvest, their confederates would 
not let them starve.' A converted Iroquois had 
told the governor before his departure that, if he 
overset a wasps' nest, he must crush the wasps, or 
they would stlug him. Denonville left the wasps 
alive. 

DiMosviLLK'a Campaign aqainbt tub Srnbcas. — The ehieJ 
authorities oti this matter are the journal of DenonTille, ot whicL 
there is a. traiialation in th^ , Culoniai DncumenU of New York, 
IX, ; the letters of Denonville to the Miuister ; the £tai Presmii 
de I'Sglise de la Coloiiie Fraufaise, by Bishop Saint- Vallier ; tho 
Recueit d'. ee qui t'M pastk en Canaila (lu Siij'et de la Guerre, tnai 
des AnglaU ijue de» Iroquois, depuis I'aanie 1682 ; and the eioellent 
Kccount by Abb6 Beliuotit in his clirunicte called Hixioire du Ca- 
nada. To tlieso may he added La Hoiitan, Toiity, Nicolas Perrot, 
La Fothcrie, and the Seiieoaa exaiuiued before the authontieaot 
Albany, whose stfltemento are printed in the Colonial DocumenUi, 
in. These are the original sources. Cliarlevoix drew his ac- 
count from a portion of them. It is inexact, and needs th« cur- 
redjon of his learned annotator, Mr. Sliea. Golden, Siniih, and 
other English writers follow La Hontan. 

The researohes of Mr. O. H. Marshall, of Buffalo, have lelt no 
ruaaonable doubt as to the scene of the battle, and the site of the 
neighboring town. The Seneca ambuscade was on the marsh and 

1 The stalemeiit of aome Inter wrltcra, that many of the Seneca* 
died during the following winter in consequence of the loss of tlieit 
com, IB extreioely dolibltul. Ciiplain DupleaaiB, in liis Plan for Ihe De- 
fence of Canada, 1000, declares that not one of them perielied of iiunget 
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the hilla immediately Dorth and west of the present village ol 
Viotor; and their chief town, cnlled Gaanagaro by Denonvilte, 
was on the top of Boughton'a Hill, about a mile and a quarter dis- 
tant. Inimeuse quantities of ludiiin remains were formerly found 
here, and many are fonnd to this day. Charred corn has been 
turned up in abundance bj the plough, Bhowiug that the place waa 
destroyed by fire. The remains of the fort burned by the French 
are still plainly visible on a hill a mile and a quarter from the on-' 
cient town. A plan of it wiU be found in Squier's Aboriginal 
Monvments of NeiB York. The site of the three other Seneca towns 
destroyed by Denonville, and called Totiakton, Gannondata, and 
Gannongarae, can also be identified. See Marshall, in CoUteliont 
N. Y. Hisl. Snc., 2d Series, II. Indian traditions of historical 
events are usually almost worthless ; but the old Seneca chief 
Dyunehogawah, or "John Blacksmith," who wiis living a few 
years ago at the Tonawanda reservation, recounted to Mr. Mar- 
shall with remarkable accuracy tlie story of the battle as handed 
down from his ancestors who lived at Gannagaro, close to the 
scene of actiou. Gannagaro was the Canagorah of Wentworth 
Greenalgh's Journal. The old Seneca, on being shown a map of 
the locality, placed his finger on the spot where the fight took 
place, and which was long known to the Senecas by the name of 
Dyagodiyu, or ■' The Place of a Battle." It answers in the most 
perfeot manner to the French contemporary descriptiona. 

The Clievalier de Baugy, aide-de-camp to Denonville, kept a joui^ 
lial of the expedition, which has lately been discovered among the 
papers o£ his descendant, Madame de Vaveray, His account of 
the battle is confused and adds little to what is known from other 
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Recall of Denontillh. 

When Dongan heard that the French had in- 
Tftded the Senecae, seized English traders on the 
lakes, and built a fort at Niagara, his wrath was 
kindled anew. He sent to the Iroquois, and sum- 
moned them to meet him at Albany ; told the 
assembled chiefs that the late calamity had fallen 
upon them because they had held councils with 
the Trench without asking his leave ; forbade them 
to do so again, and informed them that, as subjects 
of King James, they must make no treaty, except 
by the consent of his representative, the governor 
of New York. He declared that the Ottawas 
and other remote tribes were also British sub- 
jects ; that the Iroquois should unite with them, 
to expel the French from the west ; and that all 
alike should bring down their beaver skins to the 
English at Albany. Moreover, he enjoined them t- 
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receive no more French Jesuits into their towns, 
and to call home their countrymen whom these 
fathers had converted and enticed to Canada. 
" Oboj my commands," added the governor, " for 
that is the only way to eat well and sleep woU, 
without fear or disturbance," The Iroquois, who 
wanted hi» help, seemed to assent to all he said, 
" We will fight the Fi'ench," exclaimed their orator, 
" as long as we have a man left." ' 

At the same time, Dongan wrote to Denonville 
demanding the immediate surrender of the Dutch 
and English captured on the lakes. Denonville 
angrily replied that he would keep the prisoners, 
flince Dongan bad broken the treaty of neutrality 
by " giving aid andconifort to the savages." The 
English governor, in return, upbraided his corre- 
spondent for invading British territory. "I will 
endevour to protect his Majesty's subjects here 
from your unjust invasions, till I hear from the 
King, my Master, who is the greatest and most 
glorious Monarch that ever set on a Throne, and 
would do as much to propagate the Christian 
faith as any prince tliat lives. He did not send me 
here to suffei you to give laws to his subjects. I 
hope, notwithstanding all your trained souldiera 
and greate Officers come from Europe, that our 
masters at home will suffer us to do ourselves jus- 
tice on you for the injuries and spoyle you have 
committed on us ; and I assure you, Sir, if my 
Master gives leave, I will he as soon at Quebock a^ 

TofUuFivtffatiiit 
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you shall be att Albany. What you alleage uon- 
ceming my assisting the Sinnakeea (Senecas) with 
arms and ammunition to warr against you waa 
never given by mee iintill the sixt of August last, 
when understanding of your unjust proceedings 
in invading the King my Master's territorys in a 
hostill manner, 1 then gave them powder, lead, and 
armes, and united the five nations together to de- 
fend that part of our King's dominions from yoiu" 
injurious invasion. And as for offering them men, in 
that you doe me wrong, our men being all buisy then 
at their harvest, and I leave itt to your judgment 
whether there was any occasion when only foure 
hundred of them engaged with your whole army. 
I advise you to send home all the Christian and 
Indian prisoners the King of England's subjects 
you unjustly do deteine. This is what I have 
thought fitt to answer to your reflecting and pro- 
voking letter." ' 

As for the French claims to the Iroquois country 
and the upper lakes, he turned them to ridicule. 
They were founded, in part, on the missions estab- 
lished there by the Jesuita. " The King of China," 
observes Dongan, "never goes anywhere without 
two Jessuits with him. I wonder you make not 
the like pretence to that Kingdome." He speaks 
with equal irony of the claim based on discovery : 
" Pardon me if I say itt is a mistake, except you will 
affirme that a few loose fellowes rambling amongst 
Indians to keep themselves from starving gives the 
French a right to the Countrey." And of the claim 

» Doiyan to DtnonvilU, 9 Sffl., IMT, in iV. Y. Col. Does.. IIL 472. 
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based on geographical divisions: "Your reason ia 
that some rivers or rivoletts of this country run 
out into the great river of Canada. just 
God ! what new, farr-fetched, and unheard-of pre 
tence ia this for a title to a country. The French 
King may have as good a pretence to all those 
Countrys that drink olarett and Brandy." ' In 
spite of his sarcasms, it is clear that the claim of 
prior discovery and occupation was on the side of 
the French. 

The dispute now assumed a new phase. James 
n. at length consented to own the Iroquois as his 
subjects, ordering Dongan to protect them, and 
repel the French by force of arms, should they 
attack them agaln.^ At the same time, conferences 
were opened at London between the French am- 
bassador and the EngKsh commi-ssioners appointed 
to settle the questions at issue. Both disputants 
claimed the Iroquois as subjects, and the contest 
wore an aspect more serious than before. 

The royal declaration was a great rehef to Don- 
gan. TliuB far he had acted at his own risk ; now 
he was sustained by the orders of his king. He 
instantly assumed a warhke attitude ; and, in the 
next spring, wrote to the Earl of Sunderland 
tliat he had been at Albany aU winter, with four 
hundred infantry, fifty horsemen, and eight hun- 
dred Indians. This was not without cause, for a 
report had come from Canada that the French 



I Dmigan'M Faarth Paper to the French Agentt, N. T. Col. Doa., 111. G 
' Wamtnl authon'ang Govtmor Dongan to pmlect Iht Fiee ^ati'oai. 
Sev., 1687, y. ¥. Col. Dxt., HI. 608. 
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were about to march on Albany to destroy it. 
"And now, my Lord," continues Dongan, "we 
must build forts in y* countrey upon y* greai 
Lakes, as y" French doe, otherwise we lose y" 
Countrey, 3'* Bever trade, and our Indiana." ' 
Denonville, meanwhile, had begun to yield, and 
promised to send back McGregory nnd the men 
captured with him.^ Dongan, not satisfied, in- 
sisted on payment for all the captured merchandise, 
and on the immediate demolition of Fort Niagara. 
He added another demand, which must have been 
singularly galling to his rival. It was to the effect 
that the Iroquois prisoners seized at Fort Frontenac,, 
and sent to the galleys in France, should be sur- 
rendered as British subjects to the English ambas-. 
sador at Paris or the secretary of state in London.* 
Denonville was sorely perplexed. He was hard 
pressed, and eager for peace with the Iroquois at 
any price ; but Dongan was using every means to 
prevent their treating of peace with the French 
governor until he had complied with all the Eng- 
lish demands. In this extremity, Denonville sent 
Father Vaillant to Albanj-, in the hope of bringing' 
his intractable rival to conditions le.ss humiliating. 
The Jesuit played his part with ability, and proved" 
more than a match for his adversary in dialectics ;• 
but Dongan held fast to all his demands. Vaillnnt] 

1 Dengan to Sunderland, Ftb., 1688, iV. Y. Cd. Docs., III. 510. 

» Deiunimlle h Dmgan, 2 Oel., 1887. McGregory Boon arrived, and 
Dimgnn lent him hack to Canada as an emiBsary with a civil meuage M 
Denonville. Doagan to Daamvitte, 10 Nm>., 1687. 

' Dmgan to DaumviBt, 31 Oct., 1687 ; Doagon't Firt Demand of Urn 
>VmcA AgMt, N. Y. Col. Docs., HI. 615. S20. 
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tried to temporize, and asked for a truce, with a 
■view to a final settlement by reference to the two 
kings.' Dongan referred the question to a meeting 
of Iroquois chiefs, who declared in reply that they 
would make neither peace nor truce till Fort Niagara 
wna demolished and all the prisoners restored, 
Dongan, well pleased, commended their spirit, and 
assured them that King James, " who is the greatest 
man the sunn shines uppon, and never told a ly in 
his life, has given you his Royall word to protect 
you." * Vaillant returned from hia bootless errand ; 
and a stormy correspondence followed between the 
two governors. Dongan renewed his demands, 
then protested hia mah for peace, extolled King 
James for his pious zeal, and declared that he was 
eending over mis-sionaries of his own to convert the 
Iroquois.' What Denon^dlle wanted was not their 
conversion by Englishmen, but their conversion 
by Frenchmen, and the presence in their towns 
of those most useful political agents, the Jesuits.* 
He replied angrily, charging Dongan with prevent- 
ing the conversion of the Iroquois by driving ofE 
the French missionaries, and accusing him, farther, 
:f instigating the tribes of New York to attack 

1 The pRpera of this diacusainn will be founil in N. Y. Col. Docs.,'ni- 

* Dmgan'i Hqilg lo the Five Nations, Ibid., m. MB. 
» Dongan In Dfmnvillf. 17 Ftb., 16B8, IbiH., III. 519. 

* "Urn unen^ceBSitS indispensable pour les int^rais de In Religion el 
it- la Colonie de reslablir leg miBsionairea J^aoilea dnna tous lea villagea 
Iroquois : »i tou9 ne trouv^a mojen lie faire retourner ces Pftres dana 
leurs anciennes miaaiona, toub ilev^a ~ea attenitre benuUDUp (ie maliieur 
pour cette Colnnie ; car je doia vous dire que jusqu'icy c'cBt leur habiUM 
qui a aoulenu lea n&airea du pays par leur afavoir-tafre k gmi'erner let 
eipHta ie cei barbnrea, qui ne sont Snuvngea que de uoni." DenoDVilla 
Uf-Hiirt adrfttf aa Mimsln, 9 Noo., 1688. 
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Canada.' Suddenly there was a change in the 
temper of his letters. He wrote to his rival in 
terms of studied civihty; declared that he wished 
he could meet him, and consult with him on the 
best means of advancing the cause of true religion; 
begged that be would not refuse him his friend- 
ship ; and thanked him in warm terms for befriend- 
ing some French prisoners whom he h.id saved from 
the Iroquois, and treated with great kindness.' 

This change was due to despatches from Ver- 
sailles, in which Denonville was inform'od that the 
matters in dispute would soon be amicably settled 
by the commissioners ; that he was to keep on good 
terms with the English commanders, and, what 
pleased him still more, that the king of England 
was about to recall Doijgan.' In fact, James IT. 
had resolved on remodelling his American colonies. 
New York, New Jersey, and New England had 
been formed into one government under Sir Ed- 
mund Andros ; and Dongan was summoned home, 
where a regiment was given him, with the rank of 
major-general of artillery. Denonville says that, 
in his efforts to extend English trade to the Great 

1 Ummi-H/i h Dnngan, 24 ^mV, 1G88 ; Ihid., 12 Mai, 1688. Whether 
the charge is true is qut?; tionnble. Dongan hnd just written that, if tfaa 
Jroqunis did harm to [lie French, lie was ortlered to offer eetiefnction, 
■hi] had aireadj done so. 

a Dmin-iUe h Dmgan. 18 J«in. 16S9; Ih!d., 6 Joilkt, 1688; /ij'd., M 
A<'g.. 1B88. " Je n'ai done qu'iroug aaseiirer que toute \a Colorie a unt 
tiiB-pflrraile reconnoisBance des bons offices que ces paiivree mathenreuz 
out refU de voui et ile »o« peuplta." 

* Mfmoire ponr Krvir dlnilradian aa Sr. Marqaii de DerumviUe, S Mar*, 
1688; Le-Hoya Denonville, THeme dale; Seiffvdayh Denmville. m(mc dalt. 
Lottie XIV. had demanded Dongan's recall, Hov far thii lind inflnenoed 
the action of JnnicE II, jt is difficult to eay. 
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Lakes and the Miasiseippi, his late rival bad been 
influenced by motives of personal gain. Be this 
as it may, he was a bold and vigorous defender of 
the clahna of the British crawn. 

Sir Edmund Andrea now reigned over New 
York ; and, by the terms of his commission, his rule 
stretched westward to the PaciBc. The uaual 
official courtesies passed between him and Denon- 
"ville ; but Andres renewed all the demands of hia 
predecessor, claimed the Iroquois as subjects, and 
forbade the French to attack them.' The new gov- 
ernor was worse than the old. DenonviUe wrote 
to the minister ; " I send you copies of his letters, 
by which you will see that the spirit of Dongan 
has entered into the heart of his successor, who 
may he less passionate and less interested, but who 
is, to say the least, quite as much opposed to us, 
and perhaps more dangerous by his suppleness and 
flmoothness than the other was by his violeni,;e. 
What he has just done among the Iroquois, whom 
he pretends to be under his government, and whom 
he prevents from coming to meet me, is a certain 
proof that neither he nor the other English gov- 
ernors, nor their people, will refrain from doing 
this colony all the harm they can." ^ 

While these things were passing, the state of 
Cfluada was deplorable, and the position of its 

' Andna to Oenmeille, 21 ^113., 1688 ; Md., 29 Sept., 1688. 

* Mimoire rfe I'Ei/at Pr^mt des Affaires de ee Pai/s depalt U lOnia Aaait, 
1688, juiiju'cju diTnier Octobrtde la meaiat onnA. He Oeclaces Ihat tlie Eng- 
llih nre always " itching for the weitern trade," that their favorite plan 
l« to eitnblieh a post □□ tlie Ohio, and tliat tbey bsie niaile tlie attcmpl 
tbree times already 
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governor as mortifying as it was painful. He I 
thought with good reason that the maintenance of 
the new fort at Niagara was of great importance 
to the colony, and he had repeatedly lefused the 
demands of Dongan and the Iroquois for its demoli- 
tion. But a power greater than sachems and gov- 1 
ernors presently intervened. The provisions left 1 
at Niagara, though abundant, were atrociously bad. 
Scurvy and other malignant diseases soon broke 
out among the soldiers. Tlie Seuecas prowled i 
about the place, and no man dared venture out^ 
for hunting, 6shiiig, or firewood.' The fort waa \ 
firat a prison, then a hospital, then a charnel-house, , 
till before spring the garrison of a himdred men I 
was reduced to ten or twelve. In this condition, 
they were found towards the end of April by a 
large' war-party of friendly Miamis, who entered 
the place and held it till a French detachment at 
length arrived for its relief." The garrison of Fort 
Frontenac had suffered from the same causes, 
though not to the same degree. Denonville feared 
that he should be forced to abandon them both, 
The way was so long and so dangerous, and the 
governor had grown of late so cautious, that he 
dreaded the risk of maintaining such remote com- 
"raunications. On second thought, he resolved to j 
keep Frontenac and sacrifice Niagara. He prom- ' 
ised Dongan that he would demolish it, and he \ 
kept his word.^ 

I Dtnoiiville, Memoirs du 10 Aoust, 1688. 

' litciieil de ce qiii s'fst paief en Canada ilepuii Pann^e ISS2. The wrilBI 1 
*>u an offltcr of the deladimenl, and dc»i:ribps wimt lie eaw. Compor 
La rol!iiuie,lL 210; aniJ La Hontan, I. 131(1709). 

' IknvHville a Dongon, 20 Aoaa. 1688 ; Piaeia-ivrl'il of i/.e Comtitiiai o 
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He was forced to another and a deeper hmoilia- 
tion. At the imperious demand of Dongan and 
the Iroquois, he begged the king to send back the 
prisoners entrapped at Fort Frontenac, and he 
wrote to the minister : " Be pleased, Monseigneur, 
to remember that I had the honor to tell you 
that, in order to attain the peace necessary to llie 
country, I was obliged to promise that I would beg 
you to send back to us the prisoners I sent you 
last year, I know you gave orders that they should 
be well treated, but I am informed that, though 
they were well enough treated at first, your orders 
were not afterwards executed with the same fideUty, 
If ill treatment has caused them all to die, — for 
they are people who easily fall into dejection, and 
who die of it, — and if none of them come hack, 
1 do not know at all whether we can persuade 
these barbarians not to attack us again," ' . 

What had brought the marquis to this pass ? 
Famine, destitution, disease, and the Iroquois were 
making Canada their prey. The fur trade had 
been stopped for two years ; and the people, bereft 
of their only means of subsistence, could contrib- 
ute nothing to their own defence. Above Three 
Rivers, the whole population was imprisoned in 
Blockade forts hastily built in every seigniory.* 

Fort Niagara, 1688 ; JV. Y. Col. Doa., IX. 386. The pallsndea were torn 
down by Denonville's orAia oa the IGih of Sep<eiiil>er. Tlic rude dwell- 
iogB an'l starelioiKeB which tbcy encloatd, together wirh a lurfje wooden 
don, were left Btanlling. The eommimdant I)e Trojes had died, and 
Captain Ueeberg^res liad been seat to Eucueed him. 

1 Denonville, Mtmtirt du 10 Aoust, 1688. 

' In the Depot des Cartel de Is Marine, there ta a contemiiorBn 
muiUBCript map, on nhich all theie forta ue laid down. 
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Here they were safe, provided that they nevei 
ventured out ; but their fields were left imtilled, 
and the governor was already compelled to feed 
many of them at the expense of the king. The 
Iroquois i-oamed among the deserted settlementa 
or prowled like lynxes about the forts, waylaying 
convoys and killing or capturing stragglers. Their 
war-parties were usually small ; but their move- 
ments were so mysterious and their attacks so 
sudden, that they spread a miiversal panic through 
the upper half of the colony. They were ihe 
wasps which Denonville had failed to kiU. 

" We should succumb," wrote the distressed gov- 
ernor, " if our cause were not the cause of God 
Your Majesty's zeal for religion, and the great 
things you have done for the destruction of 
heresy, encourage me to hope that you will be 
the bulwark of the Faith in the new world as you 
are in the old. I cannot give you a truer idea 
of the war we have fo wage with the Iroquois than 
by comparing them to a great number of wolves 
or other ferocious beasts, issuing out of a vast forest 
to ravage the neighboring settlementa. The people 
gather to hunt them down ; but nobody can find 
their lair, for they are always in motion. An 
abler man than I would be greatly at a loss to 
manage the affairs of this country. It is for tlie 
interest of the colony to have peace at any cost 
whatever. For the glory of the king and the good 
of religion, we should be glad to have it an advan- 
tageous one ; and so it would have been, but for tha 
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malice of the English and the protection thej hav<j 
given our enemies." ' 

And yet he had, one would think, a reasonable 
force at his disposal. His thirtj-two companies of 
regulars were reduced by this time to about four- 
teen himdred men, but he had also three or four 
hundred Indian converts, besides the militia of the 
colony, of whom he had stationed a large body 
under Vaudreuil at the head of tiie Island of Mon- 
treal. All told, they were several times more 
numerous than the agile warriors who held tlie col- 
ony in terror. He aj^ked for eight hundred more 
regulars. The king sent him three hundred. Af- 
fairs grew worse, and he grew desperate. Rightly 
judging that the best meana of defence was to 
take the offensive, he conceived the plan of a 
double attack on the Iroquois, one anay to assail 
the Onondagas and Cayugas, another the Mo- 
hawks and Oneidas." Since to reach the Mohawka 
as he proposed, by the way of Lake Champlain, he 
must pass through territory indisputably British, 
the attempt would be a flagrant violation of the 
treaty of neutrality. Nevertheles.s, he implored 
the king to send him four thousand soldiers to 
accomplish it.* His fast friend, the bishop, warmly 
seconded his appeal. "The glory of God is in- 
volved," wrote the head of the church, " for the 
Iroquois are the only tribe who oppose the progress 
of the gospel. The glory of the king is involved, 

1 Dtnoiiville nu Rog, IHSS ; Ibid., Mfmaire dii 10 Aouit, 1688; Ibid^ 
Memmrt da 9 Nov., 1688. 

' Plan far the Termiaalinn of the trng«oit War, N. Y. Col. Doct., IX 876 
I DenanTllle. iUnoin da 8 Aoiat, 16BB. 
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I for they are the only tribe who refuse to recognize 
his grandeur and his might. They hold the French 
in the deepest contempt ; and, unless they are com- 
pletely humbled within two years, his Majesty will 
have no colony left in Canada," ' And the prelate 
proceeds to tell the minister how, in his opinion, 
the war ought to be conducted. The appeal 
was vain. " His Majesty agrees with you," wrote 
Seignelay, " that three or four thousand men 
would be the best means of making peace, but 
he cannot spare them now. If the enemy breaks 
out again, raise the inhabitants, and fight as well 
aa you can till his Majesty is prepared to send you 
troops." * 

A hope had dawned on the governor. He had 
been more active of late in negotiating than in 
fighting, and his diplomacy had prospered more 
than his arms. It may be remembered that some 
of the Iroquois entrapped at Fort Frontenac 
had been given to their Christian relatives in the 
mission villages. Here they had since remained. 
Denonville thought that lie might use them aa 
messengers to their heathen countrymen, and he 
Bent one or more of them to Onondaga with gifta 
and overtures of peace. That shrewd old politi- 
cian, Big Mouth, was still strong in influence at 
the Iroquois capital, and his name was great to the 
farthest bounds of the confederacy. He knew by 
personal experience the advantages of a neutral 

■ S&lnt-Va tiler, Mtmoin ntr la Affaira da Canada pour ifoattignaia 
U Mart/Ills ds S'igifla)/. 

* Mimoirt da, Mia'islre adresU it DeaoavHle. 1 Mai, 1689. 
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position between the rival European powers, from 
both of whom he received gifts and attentions ; and 
he saw that what was good for him was good for 
the confederacy, since, if it gave itaelf to neither 
party, both woidd court its alliance. In his opin- 
ion, it had now leaned long enough towards the 
English ; and a change of attitude had become ex- 
pedient. Therefore, as Denonville promised the 
return of the prisoners, and v/as plainly ready to 
malte other concessions, Big Mouth, setting at 
naught the prohibitions of Andros, consented to a 
conference with the French. He set out at his 
leisui-e for Montreal, with sis Onondaga, Cayuga, 
and Oneida chiefs ; and,as no diplomatist ever under- 
stood better the advantage of negotiating at the 
bead of an imposing force, a body of Iroquois war- 
riors, to the number, it is said, of twelve hundred, 
set out before him, and silently took path to 
Canada. 

The ambassadors paddled across the lake and 
presented themselves before the commandant of 
Fort Frontenac, who received them with distinction, 
and ordered Lieutenant Perelle to escort them to 
Montreal. Scarcely had the oificer conducted hia 
august charge five leagues on their way, when, to 
his amazement, he found hiniself in the midst of 
six hundred Iroquois warriors, who amused them- 
selves for a time with his terror, and then accom- ' 
panled him as far as Lake St. Francis, where he 
found another body of savages nearly equal in 
number. Here the warriors halted, and the am- 
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bassadore with their escort 'gravely puraueJ tbeii 
way to meet Denonville at Montreal.' 

Big Mouth spoke haughtily, like a man who knew 
his power. He told the governor that he and his 
people were subjects neither of the French nor of 
the English ; that they wished to be friends of 
both ; that they held their country of the Great 
Spirit ; and that they had nev^r been conquered 
in war. He declared that the Iroquois knew the 
weakness of the French, and could easily extermi- 
nate them ; that they had formed a plan of burn- 
ing all the houses and barns of Canada, killing the 
cattle, setting fire to the ripe grain, and then, 
when the people were starving, attacking the forts ; 
but that he, Big Mouth, had prevented its execu- 
tion. He concluded by saying that he was allowed 
but four days to bring back the governor's reply ; 
and that, if he were kept waiting longer, he would 
not answer for what might happen.'' Though it 
appeared by some expressions in his speech that he 
was ready to make peace only -ivith the French, 
leaving the Iroquois free to attack the Indian 
allies of the colony, and though, while the am- 
bassadors were at Montreal, their warriors on 
the river above actually killed several of the In- 
dian converts, Denonville felt himself compelled 
to pretend ignorance of the outrage.^ A declara- 
tion of neutrality was drawn up, ^nd Big Mouth 

1 station des iii^nemfiiti de la Guerre, BO Oct., 1638. 

• DedaratioH of the luijaoie in prefenee of M. de Dmondlte, N. Y. Cei 
Doei.,JX. 884; Relation des tvfaemenU de la Gvent, 80 Oa.. ]1SS; Bal 
mont, Bisloire da Canada. 

■ CaHOret a Stlgnelay, Jan., 1689 
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affixed to it the figures of sundry birds and beasta 
as the signatures of himself and his fellow -chief a.' 
He promised, too, that within a certain time depu- 
ties from the whole confederacy should come to 
Montreal and conclude a general peace. 

The time arrived, and they did not appear. It 
became known, however, that a number of chiefs 
were coming from Onondaga to explain the delay, 
and to promise that the deputies should soon follow. 
The chiefs in fact were on their way. They 
reached La Famine, the scene of La Barre's meet- 
ing with Big Mouth ; but here an unexpected 
incident arrested them, and completely changed 
the aspect of affairs. 

Among the Hurons of Michillimackinac them 
was a chief of high renown named Kondiaronk, or 
the Eat. He was in the prime of life, a redoubted 
warrior, and a sage counsellor. The French seem 
to have admired him greatly. " He is a gallant 
man," says La Hontan, "if ever there wai= one;" 
while Charlevoix declares that he was the ablest 
Indian the French ever knew in America, and that 
he had nothing of the savage but the name and the 
dress. In spite of the father's eulogy, the moral 
condition of the Eat savored strongly of the wig-' 
wam. He had given Denonville great trouble by 
hia constant intrigues with the Iroquois, with whom 
he had once made a plot for the massacre of hia 
neighbors, the Ottawas, under cover of a pretended 
treaty." The French had spared no pains to gain 
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him ; and he had at length been induced to declaro 
for them, under a pledge from the governor that 
the war should never cease till the Iroquois were 
destroyed. Duruig the summer, he raised a party 
of forty warriors, and canie down the lakes in 
quest of Iroquois scalps,' On the way, he stopped 
at Fort Frontenac to hear the news, when, to his 
amazement, the commandant told him that deputies 
from Onondaga were coming in a few days to con- 
clude peace, and that he had better go home at 
once. 

"It is well," replied the Hnt. 

He knew that for the Hurons it was not well. 
He and his tribe stood fully committed to the war, 
and for them peace between the French and the 
Iroquois would be a signal of destruction, since 
Denonville could not or would not protect his allies. 
The Eat paddled off with his warriors. He had 
secretly learned the route of the expected deputies; 
and he shaped his course, not, as he had pretended, 
for Michillimackinac, but for La Famine, where he 
knew that they would land. Having reached his 
destination, he watched and waited four or five 
days, till canoes at length appeared, approaching 
from the direction of Onondaga. On this, the Eat 
and his friends hid themselves in the bushes. 

The new comers were the messengers sent as 
precursors of the embassy. At their head was a 
famous personage named Decanisora, or Tegan- 
nisorens, with whom were three other chiefs, and. 
it seems, a number of warriors. They had scarcely 
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Iniided when the ambushed Hurons gave them a 
volley of bullets, killed one of the chiefs, wounded 
all the rest, and then, rushing upon thera, seized 
the whole party except a warrior who escaped 
with a broken arm. Having secured his prison- 
erg, the Eat told them that he had acted od 
the suggestion of Denonville, who had informed 
him that an Iroquois war-party was to pass that 
way. The astonished captives protested that 
they were envoys of peace. The Rat put on 
a look of amazement, then of horror and fury, 
and presently burst into invectives against De- 
nonville for having made him the instrument of 
Buch atrocious perfidy. " Go, my brothers," he ex- 
claimed, " go home to your people. Though there 
is war between us, I give you your liberty. Onon- 
tio has made me do so black a deed that I shall 
never be happy again till your five tribes take a 
just vengeance upon him." After giving them 
guns, powder, and ball, he sent them on their way, 
well pleased with him and filled with rage against 
the governor. 

In accordance with Indian usage, he, however, 
kept one of them (o be adopted, as he declared, in 
place of one of his followers whom he had lost in the 
skirmish; then, recrossing the lake, he went alono 
to Fort Fronfenac, and, as he left the gate to rejoin 
his party, he said coolly, " I have killed the peace : 
we shall see how the governor will get out of this 

1 " II AU. J'ai tu^ la -pAix." Belmont, ffiHoire da Canada. " Le Rat 
paeaa Foauite «eu1 k Catarakouy (Fort Frantenac) BS.DI Toulolr dire !• 
tonr qu'i[ ivtiit fail, dil geulement esUnt hora i!e U piirte. t^n ii'en alUnt, 
Noui verrong comme le gouvernear se tirera d'aSHire." Denonyille 
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business." ' Then, without loss of time, he repaired 
to Michillimnckinac, and gave his Iroquois prisoner 
to the officer in command. No news of the in- 
tended peace had yet reached that distant outpost ; 
anil, though the unfortunate Iroquois told the story 
of his mission and his capture, the Eat declared 
that it was a crazy invention iu.'^pired by the fear 
of death, and the prisoner was immediately shot by 
a file of soldiers. The Eat now sent for an old 
Iroquois who had long been a prisoner at the 
Huron village, telling him with a mournful air 
that he was free to return to his people, and re- 
count the cruelty of the French, who, had put their 
countryman to death. The liberated Iroquois faith- 
fully acquitted himself of his mission.' 

One incident seemed for a moment likely to rob 
the intriguer of the fruita of his ingenuity. The 
Iroquois who had escaped in the skirmish contrived 
to reach Fort Frontenac some time after the last 
visit of the Eat. He told what had happened ; and, 
after being treated with the utmost attention, he 
was sent to Onondaga, charged with explanations 
and regrets. The Iroquois dignitaries seemed satis- 
fied, and Denonville wrote to the minister that 

' La Hontnn, 1. 180(1709). Most of the deiails of the atorj are drawn 
Trota IhU writer, whone statement I have compared with that of Denon- 
TiUe, ID hii leller dated Nov. B, 1688; of Caimree, JBn.,l<lB9; of tlie jlb- 
Uraa of Letters fiam Canada, in N. T. Col. Docs., IX. 393; and of the 
writer of ftdolim dfs htitatmentt de la G«rm, SO OcL, 16B8. Belmont 
noticei the affair with hii naual coocieeQest. La Hontao's scooont ia 
BUBlained by the others in most, though not in all of its essential points. 
He calls the Hnron chief Adario, ou te Hat. He is elsewhere mentioned 
•■ Rondiarnnk, Kondiaront, Soitotaa, aii<) Soiia'iti. La Honlan 1171 that 
the scene of the treachery was one of the rapids of the St. Lawruioe, 
hut more authentic acuouatg place it at La Famlue. 
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there was still good hope of peace. He Uttle knew 
his enemy. They could dissemble and wait ; but 
they neither believed the governor nor forgave 
him. His supposed treachery at La Famine, and 
his real treachery at Fort Frontenac, filled them 
with a patient but unextinguishable rage. They 
Bent him word that they were ready to renew the 
negotiation ; then they sent again, to say that 
Andros forbade them. Without doubt they used 
his prohibition as a pretext. Months passed, and 
Denonville remained in suspense. He did not trust 
his Indian aUies, nor did they trust him. Like the 
Rat and his Hurons, they dreaded the conclusion 
of peace, and wished the war to continue, that the 
French might bear the brunt of it, and stand be- 
tween them and the wrath of the Iroquois.' 

In the direction of the Iroquois, there was a long 
and ominous silence. It was broken at last by the 
crash of a thunderbolt. On the night between, 
the fourth and fifth of August, a violent hail-storm 
burst over Lake St. Louis, an expansion of the St. 
Lawrence a little above Montreal. Concealed by 
the tempest and the darkness, fifteen hundred war- 
riors landed at La Chine, and silently posted them- 
selves about the houses of the sleeping settlers, 
Ihen screeched the war-whoop, and began the 
fQOst frightful massacre in Canadian history. The 
houses were burned, and men, women, and chil- 
dren indiscriminately butchered. In the neigh- 
borhood were three stockade forts, called R^my, 
Eolandj and la, Presentation ; and they all had 

■ DmonviUt au Mimslrt, 9 Nov., 16B8. 
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i garrisons. There was also an encampment of two 
himtlred regulars about three miles distant, under 
an officer named Subercase, then absent at Mon- 
treal on a visit to Denonville, who had lately 
arrived with his wife and family. At four o'clock 
in the morning, the troops in this encampment 
heard a cannon-shot from one of the forts. Thej 
were at once ordered under arms. Soon after, thej 
flaw a man running towards them, just escaped 
from the butchery. He told his story, and passed 
on with the news to Montreal, six miles distant. 
Then several fugitives appeared, chased by a band 
of Iroquois, who gave over the pursuit at sight of the 
soldiers, but pillaged several houses before their 
eyes. The day was well advanced before Suber- 
case arrived. He ordered the troops to march. 
About a hundred armed inhabitants had joined 
them, and they moved together towards La Chine. 
Here they found the houses still bimiing, and the 
bodies of their inmates strewn among them or 
hanging from the stakes where they had been 
tortured. They learned from a French surgeon, 
escaped from the enemy, that the Iroquois were all 
encamped a mile and a half farther on, behind a 
tract of forest. Subercase, whose force had been 
strengthened by troops from the forts, resolved to 
attack them ; and, had he been allowed to do so, 
he would probably have punished them severely, for 
most of them were helplessly drunk with brandy 
taken from the houses of the traders. Sword in hand, 
at the head of his men, the daring officer entered the 
forest ; but, at that moment, a voice from the rear 



commanded a halt. It was that of the Chevalier 
de Vaudreuil, just come from Montreal, with positive 
orders from Denonville to run no risk.^ and stand 
Bolely on the defensive. Subercase was fiu-ioua. 
High words passed between him and Vaudreuil, 
but be was forced to obey. 

The troops were led back to Fort Roland, where 
about five hundred regulars and militia were now 
collected under command of Vaudreuil. On the 
next day, eighty men from Fort K6iiiy attempted 
to join them; but the Iroquois had slept off the 
effect of their orgies, and were again on the alert. 
The unfortunate detachment was set upon by a 
host of savages, and cut to pieces in full eight of 
Fort Roland. All were killed or captured, except 
Le Moyne de Longueuil, and a few others, who 
escaped within the gate of Fort R6my.' 

Montreal was wild with terror. It had been 
fortified with palisades since the war began; but, 
though there were troops in the town under the 
governor himself, the people were in mortal dread. 
No attack was made either on the town or on any 
of the forts, and such of the inhabitants as could 
reach them were safe ; while the Iroquois held 
undisputed possession of the open country, burned 
all the houses and barns over an extent of nine 
miles, and -roamed in small parties, pillaging and 
scalping, over more than twenty raUes. There is 

' Rixjieil de tf qui t'al paitf m Canada depuu Fannie 1682 ; Observa- 
timt m the Stule a/A_fair4 in Canada, 168B, N. Y. CU. Doa., IX. 431 j 
Belmont, Hisloirf du Canada ; Frontenae an Miniiln, 16 Nov., 1689. Tllll 
detHcliment wai commanded by Lieul«n&nt de la llabeyTe, and con- 
lilted o( flfty Frt'ticli and thirty Indian tonrerti. 
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no mention of their having encountered opposition j 
nor do they seem to have met with any loss but 
that of some warriors killed in the attack on the 
detachment from Fort R^my, and that of three 
drunken stragglers who were caught and thrown 
into a cellar in Fort La Presentation. \VTien they 
came to their senses, they defied their captors, and 
fought with such ferocity that it was necessary to 
shoot them. Charlevoix says that the invaders 
remained in the neighborhood of Montreal till 
the middle of October, or more than two months; 
but this seems incredible, since troops and militia 
enoiigh to drive them all into the St. Lawrence 
might easily have been collected in less than a. 
week. It is certain, however, that their stay waa 
strangely long. Troops and inhabitants seem to 
have been paralyzed with fear. 

At length, most of them took to their canoes, 
and recrossed Lake St. Louis in a body, giving 
ninety yells to show that they hud ninety prisoners 
in their clutches. This wag not all ; for the whole 
number carried off was more than a hundred and 
twenty, besides about two hundred who had the 
good fortune to be killed on the spot. As the 
Iroquois passed the forts, they shouted, " Ononlio, 
you deceived us, and now we have deceived 
you." Towards evening, they encamped on the 
farther side of the lake, and began to torture and 
devour their prisoners. On that miserable night, 
stupefied and speechless groups stood gazing from 
the strand of La Chine at the lights that gleamed 
along the distant shore of Ch&teaugay, where their 
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Erienda, wives, parents, or children agonized in the 
fires of the Iroquois, and scenes were enacted of 
indescribable and nameless horror. The greater 
part of the prisoners were, however, reserved to 
be distributed among the towns of tlie confederacy, 
and there tortured for the diversion of the inhab- 
itants. While some of the invaders went home to 
celebrate their triumph, others roamed in small 
parties through all the upper parts of the colony, 
spreading universal terror.' 

Canada lay bewildered and benumbed under 
the shock of this calamity ; but the cup of her 
misery was not full. There was revolution in 

1 TliebestBccountoF the descent of the Iroqaoieat La Cliine is (but oi 
the Secueil de ee qni I'est pais^ en Canada, liiS2-1712. T)ie wriler was an 
officer under Subercaie, and waa on the BpoC Belmont, superior uf the 
miaiion of Montreal, alao girea a trustworthy account in Ilia Histoire da 
Canada. Compare La Uontau, I. 1U3 (ITOO), and La Polheric, II. 229 
Farther particulars are given in thu letters of Calllbrea. S Nor. ; Chflm- 
pigny. 16 Nov. ; and Prontenae, 15 Nut. Froiitenac, after visiting tlie 
scene of the catastrophe a few weeks sder it occurred, writes : " lU 
[let Iroquoit) avoient brusl^ plus Ae trols lieuea de pays, snccng^ 
toulea les maisons jiisqu'aux portcs de la ville, enleve plus ile six vingt 
peraonnea, tant liomraes, femmea, qu'enfatits, aprta avoir uiHssatri* plus 
de doui cenlB dont ils avoient cosstf la teste aux una, bnisW, rosty, et 
mangi! les autree, ouvert le venire des femnips grossea pour en arrachep 
Ics enfanta, et tatt des cruautez inoaies et sana exempie." The detaila 
given by Belnioot, and by the author of Jlisfoire de I'Eaa de Vie en Ca- 
nada, are no less revolting. The last-mentioned writer thinks that the 
maasacre waa a judgment of God upon the sale of brandy at La Chine. 

Some Canadian writers have chnrged the Knglisb with inatlgating 
■lie ntaaaacre. I find nothing in contemporary documents to support ths 
accuaalion. Denonville wrote to the minister, after the Rat'a treadierj 
tame to light, that Audroa had forhi^Ulen the Iroquois to attack the colony. 
Immediately after the attack at La Chine, Ilie Iroqnois sachems, in r 
conference with the agents of New England, declared that " we did not 
make war on the French at the persuasion of our brethren at Albany ; 
for we did not so mach as acquaint tliem of our Intention till fourteen 
days after our army had begun their ma' ^h," Report of Conference la 
ColdoM, 10? 
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England. James II., the friend and ally of France, 
had heen driven from his kingdom, and William of 
Orange had seized his vacant throne. Soon there 
came news of war between the two crowns. The 
Iroquois alone had brought the colony to the brink 
of ruin ; and now they would be supported by 
the neighboring British colonioa, rich, strong, and 
populous, compared to impoverished and depleted 
Canada. 

A letter of recall for Dcnouville was already on 
ita way.' His successor arrived in October, and the 
marquis sailed for France. He was a good soldier 
in a regular war, and a subordinate command ; 
and he had some of the qualities of a good gover- 
nor, while lacking others quite as es.sential. He 
had more activity than vigor, more personal bravery 
than firmness, and more clearness of perception, 
than executive power. He filled his despatches 
with excellent recommendations, but was not tho 
man to carry them into effect. He was sensitive, 
fastidious, critical, and conventional, and plumed 
himself on his honor, which was not always able to 
bear a strain ; though as regards illegal trade, the 
besetting sin of Canadian governors, his hands were 
undoubtedly clean.^ It is said that he had an 

1 Ltlhs'a Denouville, 31 1/al. 1689. 

* " I aliflll only mlil one arliole, on wliiuh possibly you will 8ud II 
itrange that I have saiJ nothing ; nnmely, whelher Ihe governor cnrriM 
tiu any trnJe. I aball Hiiawer, no ; hut my Lady llie GovemesB {iladamr la 
Gonifmanle), wlio Is diaposed not to neglect any opportunity for making 
a. proSt. had n room, not to say a shop, full of goods, till the close of lut 
wiuli?r, in the chSiteauof Quebec:, and found mpans atteronnls to make ti 
liiltery to get rid of Che rubbish tlint remained, vrliii'li produced her more 
than liar good merchandise." Relalioa of the Sinle of Ajf,ti<-s In CtmoiJa 
1IJ8S, in X r. Col. Doa., IX. 388. Tiiis pnppr «iis wrillen at Qiiubec, ' 
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inatinctive antipathy for Indinns, such as some 'p<ir- 
BOns have for certain animals ; and the coureura 
de bois, and other lawless classes of the Canadian 
population, appeared to please him no better. 
Their license and insubordination distressed him, 
and he constantly complained of them to the 
king. Tor the Church and its hierarchy his de- 
votion was unbounded ; and his government was 
a season of unwonted sunshine for the ecclesi- 
astics, like the balmy days of the Indian summer 
amid the gusts of November. They exhausted 
themselves in eulogies of his piety ; and, in proof 
of its depth and solidity, Mother Juchcreau tells 
ua that he did not regard station and rank as 
very useful aids to salvation. While other gover- 
nors complained of too many priests, DenonvUle 
begged for more. All was harmony between him 
and Bishop Saint- Vallier ; and the prelate waa con- 
stantly his friend, even to the point of justifying hia 
worst act, the treacherous seizure of the Iroquois 
neutrals.' When he left Canada, the only mourner 
besides the churchmen was his colleague, the in- 
tendant Champigny ; for the two chiefs of the 
colony, joined in a common union with the Jesuits, 
lived together in unexampled concord. On hia 
arrival at court, the good offices of his clerical 
allies gained for him the highly honorable post of 
governor of the royal children, the young Dukes 
of Burgundy, Anjou, and Berri. 

1 BuDt-Vallier.^lol/'ntoit, 91,92 (Quebec. 1666). 
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The Bim of Louis XIV. had reached its zenith, 
From a morning of unexampled brilliancy it had 
moimted to the glare of a cloudless noon ; but the 
hour of its decline was near. The mortiil enemy 
of France waa on the throne of England, turning 
against her from that new point of vantage all the 
energies of hia unconquerable genius. An invalid 
built the Bourbon monarchy, and anotlier invalid 
battered and defaced the imposing structure ; two 
|)ote]it and daring spirits in two frail bodies, Riche- 
lieu and William of Orange. 

Versailles gave no sign of waning glories. On 
three evenings of the week, it was the pleasure of 
the king that the whole court should assemble in 
the vast suite of apartments now known ns the 
Halls of Abundance, of Venus, of Diana, of Mars, 
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of Mercury, and of Apollo, The magnificence of 
their decorations, pictures of the great Italian 
masters, sculptures, frescoes, mosaics, tapestriefi, 
Tases and statues of silver and gold ; the vista 
of light and splendor that opened thioiigh the 
wide portals ; the courtly throngs, feasting, danc- 
ing, gaming, promenading, conversing, formed a 
scene which no palace of Euiope could rival or 
approach. Here were all the great historic names 
of Frauce, princes, warriors, statesmen, and all 
that was highest in rank and place ; the flower, in 
short, of that brilliant society, so dazzling, capti- 
vating, and illusory. In former years, the king 
was usually present, affable and gracious, mingling 
with his courtiers and sharing their amusements; 
but he had grown graver of late, and was more 
often in his cabinet, laboring with his ministers on 
the task of administration, which his extravagance 
and ambition made every day more burdeasome.' 

There was one corner of tlie world where his 
emblem, the sun, would not sliine on him. He 
had done his best for Canada, and had got nothing 
for his pains but news of mishaps and troubles. He 
was growing tired of the colony which he had nursed 
with paternal fondness, and he was more than half 
angry with it because it did not prosper. Dcnon- 
ville's letters had grown worse and worse ; and, 

' Saint-Simon epeaka of these assemblies. Tlie faiilis in qnestion 
were finiBliEd in 11182; and a minale nueount of Ilietn, and of the par- 
Ucnlar uee to wliich enuh ims doEtined, was printed in the Mmtire Frati- 
fail ol (hat year. See algu Souli^, Notice da Mvste imptriiil dt Vertaidat, 
wliere eopioiu exlriu^te from the Merairt are given. The grandtippart^ 
menu nre nuw onlirulj- clmrged in appearance, and turned into an hiatorit 
pi ft u re gallery. 
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though he had not heard as yet of tlie last great 
palamity, he was sated with ill tidings already. 

Count Frontenac stood before him. Since hia 
recall, he had lived at court, needy and no longer 
in favor; but he had influential friends, and an 
intriguing wife, alWays ready to serve him. The 
king knew hia merits as well as his faidts ; and, in 
the desperate state of his Canadian affairs, he bad 
been led to the resolution of restoring lilm to the 
command from which, for excellent reasons, he 
had removed him seven years before. He now 
told him that, in his belief, the charges brought 
against him were without foundation.' '* I send 
you back to Canada," he ia reported to have said, 
" where I am sure that you will serve me as well 
as you did before ; and I ask nothing more of 
you."' The post was not a tempting one to a 
man in his seventieth year. Alone and unsup- 
ported, — for the king, with Europe rising against 
him, woidd give him no more troops, — he was to 
restore the prostrate colony to hope and courage, 
and fight two enemies with a force that had proved 
no match for one of them alone. The audacious 
count trusted himself, and undertook the task ; re- 
ceived the royal instructions, and took his last 
leave of the master whom even he after a fashion 
honored and admired. 

He repaired to Rochelle, where two ships of the 
royal navy were waiting his arrival, embarked in 

' Journal de liangenu, II. 390. Frantenac, eince hie rocall, had nol 
been whollf without ni&rke of mynl favor. In 16S5, the king gave him 
" grH till cut ion " of 3,500 frants. Ihid.. I, 205. 
' ^ Goyer, Oraison Fui.ebre Ha Comte de Fronltnac. 
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one of them, and sailed for the New World. An 
heroic remedy had been prepared for the Hickness 
of Canada, and Frontenac was to be the surgeon. 
The cure, however, was not of his contriving. 
Denonville had sent Callieres, his second in com- 
niand, to represent the state of the colony to the 
court, and beg for help. Calli&res saw that there 
was little hope of more troops or any considerable 
flupply of money ; and he laid before the king a 
plan, which had at least the recommendations of 
boldness and cheapness. This was to conquer 
New York with the forces already in Canada, aided 
only by two ship^ of war. The blow, he argued, 
should be struck at once, and the English taken by 
surprise. A thousand regulars and six hundred 
Canadian militia should pass Lake Champlain and 
EiRke George in canoes and bateaux, cross to the 
Hudson and capture Albany, where they would seize 
all the river craft and descend the Hudson to the 
town of New York, which, as CaUiferes stated, had 
then about two hundred houses and four hundred 
fighting men. The two ships were to cruise at 
the mouth of the harbor, and wait the arrival of 
the troops, which was to be made known to them 
by concerted signals, whereupon they were to 
enter and aid in the attack. The whole expedition, 
be thought, might be accomplished in a month; 
so that by the end of October the king would be 
master of all the country. The advantages were 
manifold. The Iroquois, deprived of English 
arms and ammunition, would be at the mercy of 
the French J the question of English rivalry in (he 
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west would be aettled for ever; the king would ac- 
quire a means of access to his colony incomparably 
better than the St. Lawrence, and one that re- 
mained open all the year ; and, finally, New Eng- 
land would be isolated, and prepared for a possible 
conquest in the future. 

The king accepted the plan with modifications, 
which complicated and did not improve it. Ex- 
treme precautions were taken to insure secrecy ; but 
the vast distances, the difficult navigation, and the 
accidents of weather appear to have been forgotten 
in this amended scheme of operation. There was, 
moreover, a long delay in fitting the two ships for 
sea. The wind was ahead, and they were fifty-two 
days in reaching Chedabucto, at the eastern end of 
Nova Scotia. Thence Frontenac and Calhferes had 
orders to proceed in a merchant ship to Quebec, 
which might require a month more ; and, on arriv- 
ing, they were to prepare for the expedition, 
while at the same time Frontenac was to send 
back a letter to the naval commander at Cheda- 
bucto, revealing the plan to him, and ordering 
hiin to sail to New York to co-operate in it. It 
was the twelfth of September when Chedabucto 
was reached, and the enterprise was ruined by the 
delay. Frontenac's first step in his new govern- 
ment waa a failure, though one for which he waa 
in 110 way answerable.' 

J Projet da Cheivtier de Calliires de former tins Expedilton pom- aUm 
Btlaqna- Orange, Manntte, elc~ ; E^imf dii Minisire siir la Propmilioa de 
M. de Catliins ; Autre Mimoire de M, de Calliiree lur aon Projet d'aOaqna 
la No^Kflte York; Mimolrr rf^. Jrm«, Mmilimi, tl Usieneihs nfrteeoirei 
vuar fEnireprlst propose piir M di Culliiree ; Observations du Sf'.m'stit (ui 
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It -will be well to observe what were the inten- 
tions of the king towards the colony which he pro- 
posed to conquer. They were as follows : If any 
Catholics were found in New York, they might be 
left undisturbed, provided thai they took an oath 
of allegiance to the king. Officers, and other per- 
sons who had the means of paying ransoms, were 
to be thrown into prison. All lands in the colony, 
except those of Cathohcs swearing allegiance, were 
to be taken from their owners, and granted under 
a feudal tenure to the French officers and soldiers. 
All property, public or private, was to be seized, a 
portion of it given to the grantees of the land, a.nd 
the rest gold on account of the king. Mechanics 
and other workmen might, at the discretion of the 
commanding officer, be kept as prisoners to work 
at fortifications and do other labor. The rest of 
the English and Dutch inhabitants, men, women, 
and children, were to be carried out of the colony 
and dispersed in New England, Pennsylvania, or 
other places, in such a manner that they coidd not 
combine in any attempt to recover their property 
and their country. And, that the conquest might 
be perfectly secure, the nearest settlements of New 
England were to be destroyed, and those more re- 
mote laid under contribution.^ 

It Projel et It MfiBoirt d-deam>; Obstraaliona da iliniitre aw It fnjtt 
d'Altaqae de la NovvtUt York; Aiilrt St^mmrt de M. lie Catliirti au Sajel 
df I'Enlrqiritt propose ; Autrt iffiaoire de M. de Calliirei tar Ut mimt 
Su/rt. 

' MAHOire jioiir itrmr d'Tuftradion a ifimiiear It Comie de Fronlenae 
HIT fEnlrrprise de la NonveUt York, 7 Ju!n, 1080. " Si piirmj' lea ImbitBiH 
de 1b Nouvcllc York il le irauve dee Cutlioliquos de la fidelitif desquela il 
OToye se puiivoir asacurer, il poiiira lea Inisser dana leura habUationi 
•prts leur avoir fait prester ferniciit 4o fliltliltf i la Majesty. . . . V 
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In the next century, some of the people of Acadia 
were torn from their homes by order of a Biitiah 
commander. The act was harsh and violent, and 
the innocent were involved with the guUty ; but 
many of the sufferers had provoked their fate, and 
deserved it. 

Louis XIV. commanded that eighteen thousand 
unoffending persons should be stripped of all that 
they possessed, and cast out to the mercy of the 
wilderness. The atrocity of the plan is matched 
by its folly. The king gave explicit orders, but he 
gave neither ships nor men enough to accomplish 
them ; and the Dutch farmers, goaded to despera- 
tion, would have cut his sixteen hundred soldiers 
to pieces. It was the scheme of a man blinded by 
a long course of success. Though perverted by 
flattery and hardened by unbridled power, he waa 
not cruel by nature ; and here, as in the burning of 
the Palatinate and the persecution of the Hugue- 
nots, he would have stood aghast, if his dull imagi- 
nation could have pictured to him the miseries he 
was preparing to inflict." 

poaira nii»ei ganler, s'il le juge i propos, dts nrtianna et autrei gens di 
BHrvice ndcegsnireB pour In cullurc lies lerrea ou pour travailler aua forti- 
Scalioni en quality de priBonnierB. ... It faut retenir en prisnn let 
offlcdera et leti principaux habitnns deaquels on pourra retir^r dei rnn- 
fODS. A Teegard de tous les autrcs eBtrangeni (eeitz qui ne sont pas Fran- 
fais) horames, fcmnies. et enfani, aa Mnje^tf troiive bpropna qu'ils Boient 
mia hora ile la Colunte et envojez b la Nouvclle Angleleire, ii In Peona;!- 
Tanie, ou en d'autrea endroila gu'il jiigera k propoa, par mer ou par terra, 
enacniblc ou B^par^ment, te (oat aniTanC qu'il trourera plus seur pour lei 
diaaiper el enipesulier gu'en ae r^unjaaiint ile ne puiseeiit donner ocoa«ioD 
k des entrcprisea de ta part dea ennemia rontre'c^elle Colonle. II envor- 
ers en France lea Frani,'aia fugilifa qu'il y pourra troaver. et particulibre 
ment cenx de 1b Hetigioii I'r^lemlne- Reform e'e lUagutniiti)." A tranila- 
Uon of the entire du^unient will be found in N. T. Col. Docs., IX. 422. 
* On the details of [lie projected allack of New York, Le Koj t 
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With little hope left that the grand enterprise 
against New York could succeed, Frontenac made 
■sail for Quebec, and, stopping by the way at Isle 
Perc^e, learned from R^collet missionaries the irnip- 
tion of the Iroquois at Montreal. He hastened on ; 
but the mnd was still against him, and the aiitumn 
woods were turning brown before he reached his 
destination. It was evening when he landed, amid 
fireworks, illuminations, and the firing of cannon. 
AH Quebec came to meet him by torchlight ; the 
members of the council offered their respects, and 
the Jesuits made him an harangue of welcome.' It 
was but a welcome of words. They and the council- 
lors had done their best to have liim recalled, and 
hoped that they were rid of him for ever ; but now 
he was among them again, rasped by the memory 
of real or fancied wrongs. The count, however, 
had no time for quarrelling. The king had told 
him to bury old animo.sities and forget the past, 
and for the present he was too busy to break the 
royal injimction." He caused boats to be made 
ready, and in spite of incessant rains pushed up 
the river to Montreal. Here he found Denonville 
and his frightened wife. Every thing was in con- 
fusion. The Iroquois were gone, leaving dejection 
and terror behind tliem. Frontenac reviewed the 
troops. There were seven or eight hundred of 
them in the town, the rest being in garrison at the 

DenoHvilU, 7 Join, 1689; Le Minish-e a DtmnvilU. mint dnU; U J/in- 
»tr< h FronlBiae, mtme dale; Ordreda Roy a Vondrttiil, mime dale; Lt floj 
miSieur dela Ca^niirt, iBtme date; Champigng uii Aflaittrt, 16 A'ov., 16SB 
~ ' L« HuntilD, I. Iffl". 

r • InflTUdlm pma h Stfir Ca-nle dt Fronteiiac, T Juin. 1689, 
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various forts. Then he repaired to what was once 
La Chine, and surveyed the miserable waste of 
ashes and desolation that spread for miles around^ 
To his extreme disgust, he learned that Denon- 
viUe had sent a Canadian officer by secret paths to 
Fort Prontenac, with orders to Valrenue, the com- 
mandant, to blow it up, and return with his garrison 
to Montreal. Frontenac had built the fort, had 
given it his own name, and had cherished it with a 
paternal fondness, reinforced by strong hopes of 
making money out of it. For its sake he had be- 
come the butt of scandal and opprobrium ; but not 
the less had he always stood its strenuous and 
passionate champion. An Iroquois envoy had lately 
with great insolence demanded its destriiction of 
Denonville ; and this alone, in the eyes of Fronte- 
nae, was ample reason for maintaining it at any 
coat.' He still had hope that it might be saved, 
and with all the energy of youth he proceeded to 
collect canoes, men, provisions, and arms j battled 
against dejection, insubordination, and fear, and 
in a few days despatched a convoy of three hun- 
dred men to relieve the place, and stop the execu- 
tion of Denonville's orders. His orders had been 
but too promptly obeyed. The convoy was scarcely 
gone an hour, when, to Frontenac's imutterable 
wrath, Valrenne appeared with his garrison. He 
reported that he had set fire to every thing in the 
fort that would bum, sunk the three vessels belong- 
ing to it, thrown the cannon into the lake, mined 
the walls and bastions, and left matches burning 

' Fmntenac ou Miaistrt, 15 Nov., 1689. 
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in the powder magazine; and, further, that when 
he and his men were five leagues on their way to 
Montreal a dull and distant explosion told them that 
the mines had sprung. It proved afterwards that 
the destruction was not complete ; and the Iroquois 
took possession of the ahandoned fort, with a large 
quantity of stores and munitions left hy the gar- 
rison in their too hasty retreat.' 

There was one ray of light through the clouds. 
The unwonted news of a victory came to Montreal. 
It was small, but decisive, and might be an earnest 
of greater things to come. Before Frontenae'a 
arrival, Denonville had sent a reconnoitring party 
np the Ottawa. They had gone no farther than the 
Lake of Two Mountains, when they met twenty- 
two Iroquois in two large canoes, who immediately 
bore down upon them, yelling furiously. The 
French party consisted of twenty-eight coiireiirs 
de hois under Du Lhut and Mantet, excellent 
partisan chiefs, who manoeuvred so well that the 
rising sun blazed full in the eyes of the advancing 
enemy, and spoiled their aim. The French re- 
ceived their fire, which wounded one man ; then, 
closing with them while their guns were empty, 
gave them a volley, which killed and wounded 
eighteen of their number. One swam ashore. The 
remaining three were captured, and given to the 
Indian allies to be burned.' 

' Frmlmnc an Miniiln, 15 Nov., 1689 ; Recneit dr ee jui g'al pout oi 
Canada depaii Pannte 1682. 

> Frmtenac aa Miitittn, IS Ifae., 1680 ; Champigny au Miiithe, 16 Ntt. 
IflBQ. Compare Belmont, wfaoge tcconnt ie r little different ; nlao N. 7 
CU. Docs., IX. 435. 
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This gleam of Bunshine passed, and all grew black 
again. On a snowy November day, a troop of 
Iroquois fell on the settlement of La Chesnaye, 
burned the houses, and vanished with a troop oi 
prisoners, leaving" twenty mangled corpses on the 
snow.' " The terror," wrote the bishop, " is in- 
describable." The appearance of a few savages 
would put a whole neighborhood to flight.' So 
desperate, wrote Frontenac, were the needs of 
the colony, and so great the contempt with which 
the Iroquois regarded it, that it almost needed a 
miracle either to carry on war or make peace, 
What he most earnestly wished was to keep the 
Iroqiiois quiet, and so leave his hands free to deal 
with the English. This was not easy, to such a 
pitch of audacity had late events raised them. 
Neither Ms temper nor his convictions would allow 
him to beg peace of them, like his predecessor; 
but he had inordinate trust in the influence of hie 
name, and he now took a course which he hoped 
might answer his purpose without increasing their 
insolence. The perfidious folly of Denonville in 
seizing their countrymen at Fort Frontenac had 
been a prime cause of their hostility ; and, at tho 
request of the late governor, the surviving captives, 
thirteen in all, had been taken from the galleys, 
gorgeously clad in French attire, and sent back 
to Canada in the ship which carried Frontenac. 
Among them was a famous Cayuga war-chief called 

' Belmont, Hisloire dii Canada; Frrnitenae i , 17 Nov., 1689 ( 

Vhampifiny aa ifinistrt, 13 ^Du., 1B89. Tliis lettet ie DDt the one Jiut 
(rited. Cliampignf wrote twice on the enme day. 

» y. Y. Col, Doc*.. IX. 435. 
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Ourehaou^, whose loss had infuriated the Iroquois.' 
Frontenac gained his good-will on the voyage ; and, 
when they reached Quebec, he lodged him in tlie 
chateau, and treated him with such kindness that 
the chief became his devoted admirer and friend. 
As his influence was great among hia people, Fron- 
tenac hoped that he might use him with success to 
bring about an accommodation. He placed three 
of the captives at the disposal of the Cayuga, who 
forthwith sent them to Onondaga with a message 
which the governor had dictated, and which was 
to the following effect : " The great Onontio, whom 
you all know, has come back again. He does not 
blame you for what you have done ; for he lookf< 
upon you as fooUsh children, and blames only the 
English, who are the cause of your folly, and have 
made you forget your obedience to a father who 
has always loved and never deceived you. He 
wiU permit me, Ourehaoii^, to return to you as 
soon as you will come to a.sk for me, not as you 
have spoken of late, but like children speaking to 
a father." ^ Frontenac hoped that they would 
Bend an embassy to reclaim their chief, and thus 
give him an opportunity to use hia personal influ- 
ence over them. With the three released captives, 
he sent an Iroquois convert named Cut Nose with 
a wampimi belt to announce his return. 

When the deputation arrived at Onondaga 
and made known their errand, the Iroquois 

I OuroIiRoui! VTBB not one ot the neutrals entrapped at Fort FroDtennc, 
but •ant Beized about the tame lime by the troops od their wiy up tfaf 
Sv Tiawrence. 

* Fnmttmic mi Miniiire, SO Airil. 1690. 
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magnates, with their usual dehberation, deferre* 
answering till a general council of the confeder* 
ftcy should have time to assemble ; and, meai 
while, they sent messengers to ask the mayon 
of Albany, and others of their Dutch and Englid 
friends, to come to the meeting. They did noil 
comply, merely sending the government inter* J 
preter, with a few Mohawk Indians, to represent] 
their interests. On the other hand, the JesuH 
Milet, wlio had been captured a few months before 
adopted, and made an Oneida chief, used ever] 
effort to second the designs of Frontenac. Thi^ 
authorities of Albany tried in vain to induce th^ 
Iroquois to place him in their hands. They undep-1 
stood their interests too well, and held fast to t' 
Jesuit.' 

The grand coimcil took place at Onondaga c 
the twenty-second of January. Eighty chiefs apdl 
sachems, seated gravely on mats around the coun-J 
cil fire; smoked their pipes in silence for a while;' 
till at length an Onondaga orator rose, and an-1 
nounced that Frontenac, the old Onontio, hadl 
returned with Ourchaoui^ and twelve more of their J 
captive friends, that he meant to rekindle thfi 1 
council fire at Fort Frontenac, and that he invited | 
them to meet him there." 

> Milel was taken in 1680, not, aa haa been aupposed, in 16D0. Lettn.^ 
da Pire Mihl, 16111, printed by Shea. 

' Frontennc declarea that lie sent no ancli measage, and intimalM I 
that Cnt Nose Imd been tampered with by pprsiins over-iinxioua to 
ciliate the Iroquois, and who had even gone so far aa to aond t 
tne«!i([ei on then- own account- Tlicse persons were Lnmberrillfl, ■ 
Franfoii Herlel, and one of the Le Moynea. Frontenac was Tery Bngiyfl 
it lliia interference, to wEiich he aacribes the moat mifctiicToni c 
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" IIo, ho, ho," returned the eighty senators, from 
the bottom of their throats. It was the unfailing 
Iroquois response to a speech. Then Cut Nose, 
the governor's messenger, addressed the council: 
" I advise you to meet Onontio as he desires, 
Do so, if you wish to live." He presented a wam- 
pum belt to confirm his words, and the conclave 
again I'eturned the same guttural ejaculation. 

" Ourehaou^ sends you this," coutiuued Cut Nose, 
presenting another belt of wampum : " by it he ad- 
visea you to listen to Onontio, if you wish to Uve." 

When the messenger from Canada had ceased, 
the messenger fi'om Albany, a Mohawk Indian, rose 
and repeated word for word a speech confided to 
tiiTn by the mayor of that town, urging the Iro- 
quois to close their ears against the invitations of 
Onontio. 

Next rose one Cannehoot, a sachem of the Sene- 
cas, charged with matters of grave bnport ; for 
they involved no less than the revival of that 
Bcheme, so perilous to the French, of the imion of 
the tribes of the Great Lakes in a triple alliance 
with the Iroquois and the English. These lake 
tiibes, disgusted witli the French, who, under 
Denonville, had left them to the mercy of the Iro- 
quois, had been iuipelled, both by their fears and 
tlieir interests, to make new advances to the con- 
federacy, and had first addressed themselves to 
the Senecas, whom they had most cause to dread. 
They had given up some of the Iroquois prisoners 

quencee. Cut Nose, or Nez Coupe, ia called Adaralila by Colden, and 
G«gnlepttlon, or Ked Bird, by some Freimh writers. 
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in their hands, and promised soon to give up the I 
rest. A treaty had been made ; and it was thia i 
event which the Seneca faachem now announced to j 
the council. Having told the story to his asaem- 
bled colleagues, he exhibited and explained the j 
■wampum belts and other tokens brought by tha 1 
envoys from the lakes, who represented nine dis- 
tinct tribes or bands from the region of Michilli- 
mackinac. By these tokens, the nine tribea 
declared that they came to learn wisdom of the 
, Iroquois and the Eiighsh ; to wash off the war- 
paint, throw down the tomahawk, smoke the pipe 
of peace, and unite with them as one body. " On- 
ontio is drunk," such was the interpretation of 
the fourth wampum belt ; " but we, the tribes of 
Michillimackinac, wash our hands of all his actionn. 
Neither we nor you must defile ourselves by 
listening to him." When the Seneca sachem had 
ended, and when the ejaculations that echoed hia 
words had ceased, the belts were hung up before 
all the assembly, then taken down again, and dia- 
tnbuted among the sjichems of the five Iroquois 
Ctibes, excepting one, which was given to the mes- 
lengers fi'om Albiiny. Thus was concluded the 
triple alliance, which to Canada meant no less than 
ruin. ^ 

" Brethren," said an Onondaga sachem, " we 
must hold fast to our brother Quider [Peter Schuy- 
ler, mat/or of Albany), and look on Onontio aaj 
our enemy, for he is a cheat." 

Then they invited the interpreter from Albany i 
to nddrcss the council, which he did, advising tliein 
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not U) listen to the envoys from Canada. When he 
had ended, they spent some tune in consultation 
among themselves, and at length agreed on the 
following message, addressed to Corlaer, or New 
York, and to Kinshon, the Fish, by which they 
m€ ant New England, the authorities of which had 
Ben% them the image of a fish as a token of 
al'/ince : ' — 

'' Brethren, our coimcil fire burns at Albany. 
"*Ve will not go to meet Onontio at Fort Frontenac. 
We will hold fast to the old chain of peace with 
Clorlaer, and we will fight with Onontio. Brethren, 
we are glad to hear from you that you are pre- 
paring to make war on Canada, but tell ua no 
lies. 

"Brother Kinshon, we hear that you mean to 
send soldiers against the Indians to the eastward ; 
but we advise you, now that we are all united 
against the French, to fall upon them at once. 
Strike at the root : when the trunk is cut down, 
all the branches fall with it. 

" Courage, Corlaer ! courage, Kinshon ! Go to 
Quebec in the spring ; take it, and you will have 
3'our feet on the necks of the French and all their 
friends." 

Then they consulted together again, and agreed 
on the following answer to Ourehaou^ and Fron- 
tenac : — 

" Ourehaou^, the whole coimcil is glad to hear 
that you have come back. 
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" Onontio, you have told us tliat you liave conw 
back again, and brought with you thirteen of our 
people who were carried prisoners to France, We 
are glad of it. You wish to apeak with us at Cat&- 
raqui (Fori Frontenac). Don't you know that 
your council fire there is put out ? It is quenched 
in blood. You must first send home the prison- 
ers. When our brother Ourehaoud is returned to 
us, then we will talk with you of peace. You must 
Bend him and the others home this very winter. 
We now let you know that we have made peace 
with the tribes of Michillimackinac. You are not 
to think, because we return you an answer, that 
we have laid down the tomahawk. Our warriora 
will continue the war till you send our country 
men back to us." ' 

The messengers from Canada returned with thiu 
reply. Unsatisfactory as it was, such a quantity 
of wampum was sent with it as showed plainly the 
importance attached by the Iroquois to the mat- 
ters in question. Encouraged by a recent success 
against the English, and still possessed with an over- 
weening confidence in his own influence over tlie 
confederates, Frontenac resolved that Ourehaou^ 
should send them another message. The chief, 
whose devotion to the count never wavered, aC' 

' Tiie account of tbJR council is giTen, with condenflation and Uie 
omiBBioD of parts nut easeiitinl, from Colden (106-112, ad. 1747). It will 
aerve as an emmple of tlie Iroquois metliod of conducting politics! buBJ- 
ne«s, tlie habitual regutarit; and decorum of which has drawn from 
several conleniporarj French wrilera the remark that in such mattem 
the five tribcB were savagcB only in Dame. The repl; to Frontenac is 
Alio giren by Monaeignat (N. Y. Col. Doca., IX. 466), and, after iiim, by 
La Polherie. Compare Le Clercq, Etabliisemait de la Fay, II. 403 
Uuri'Lauiid ia the Tawerabet of Colden, 
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cordingly despatched four envoys, with a load of 
wampum belts, expressing his oBtonishment that 
his countrymen had not seen fit to send a deputa- 
tion of chiefs to receive him from the hands of On- 
ontio, and calling upon them to do eo without delay, 
lest he should think that they had forgotten him. 
Along with the messengers, Frontenac ventured to 
Bend the Chevalier d'Aux, a half-pay officer, with 
orders to obsei-ve the dJBposition of the Iroquois, 
and impress them in private talk with a sense of 
the count's power, of his good-will to them, and 
of the wisdom of coming to terms with him, lest, 
like an angry father, he should be forced at last 
to use the rod. The chevalier's reception was a 
warm one. They burned two of his attendants, 
forced him to run the gauntlet, and, after a vigorous 
tlirashing, sent hun prisoner to Albany. The last 
failure was wor^e than the first. The count's name 
was great among the Iroquois, but he had trusted 
its power too far.' 

The worst of news had come from Michillimack- 
inac. La Durantaye, the commander of the post, 
and Carheil, the Jesuit, had sent a messenger to 
Montreal in tlie depth of winter to say that the 
tribes around them were on the point of revolt, 
Carheil wrote that they threatened openly to throw 
themselves into the arms of the Iroquois and the 
English ; that they declared that the protection of 
Onontio was an illusion and a snare ; that they 

' Metiage of OureKaoue, in N. Y. Col. Docs,, III. 786; Inslruciians M 
Chevalier d'Eau, Ibid., TS3 ; Ckeualier d'Aux an Hiniahi, 16 Mai, 1698. 
Tiie clie»ttlier'a mime u also written tfO. He liiuiaelf wrote it si in tbi 
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once mistook the French for warriors, but aaw now 
that they were no match for the Iroquoia, whom 
they had tamely allowed to butcher them at Mon- 
treal, without even daring to defend themselves; 
that when the French invaded the Senecas they 
did nothing but cut down corn and break canoes, 
and since that time they had done nothing but beg 
peace for themselves, forgetful of their allies, whom 
they expected to bear the brunt of the war, and 
then left to their fate ; that they had surren- 
dered through cowardice the prisoners they had 
caught by treachery, and this, too, at a time when 
the Iroquois were burning French captives in all 
their towns ; and, finally, that, as tlie French 
woxJd not or could not make peace for them, they 
would make peace for themselves. " These," pur- 
sued Carheil, " are the reasons they give us to 
prove the necessity of their late -embassy to the 
Senecas ; and by this one can see that our Indiana 
are a great deal more clear-sighted than they are 
thought to be, and that it is hard to conceal from 
Iheir penetration any thing that can help or harm 
their interests. What is certain is that, if the Iro- 
quois are not stopped, they will not fail to come and 
make themselves masters here." * 

Charlevoix thinks that Frontenac was not dis- 
pleased at this bitter arraignment of his prede- 
cessor's administration. At the same time, hia 
position was very embarrassing. He had no men 

1 Carhiil h Fronimac, 1630. Frontenac did not receive this letter till 
Beplember, and aclei] on llie information previously fient liitn, Chari* 
ToWi version of ihe letter does not conform nilli tlie original, 
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tx) spare; but such was the necessity of saving 
Michillimackinac, and breaking off tlie treaty with 
the Senecas, that when spring opened he aent 
Captain Luiivigny with a hundred and forty-three 
Canadians and six Indiana to reinforce the poat 
and replace its commander, La Durantaye. Two 
other officers with an additional force were ordered 
to accompany him through the most dangerous 
part of tfie journey. With them went Nicolas 
Perrot, bearing a message from the count to hia 
rebellious cliildren of Michillimackinac. The fol- 
lowing was the pith of this characteristic docu- 
ment: — 

'■ I am astonished to learn that you have for- 
gotten the protection that I always gave you. Do 
you think that I am no longer alive ; or that I 
have a mind to stand idle, like those who have been 
here in my place ? Or do you think that, if eight 
or ten hairs have been torn from my childven'a 
heads wlieii 1 was absent, I cannot put ten hand- 
fule of hair in the place of every one that waa 
pulled out? You know that before I protected 
you the ravenous Iroquois dog was biting every- 
l)ody. I tiinied him and tied him up; but, when 
he no longer saw me, he behaved worse than ever. 
If he per.sists, he shall feel niy power. The Eug- 
lisb have tried to win him by flatteries, but I will 
kill all who encourage him. The English have 
deceived and devoured their children, but I am a 
good fatlier who loves you. I loved the Iroquois 
once, because they obeyed me. When I knew that 
they li;id been treacherously captured and carried 
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to France, I set them free ; and, when I restore 
them to their country, it will not be through fear, 
but through pity, for I hate treachery. I am 
strong enough to kill the Engliah, destroy the Iro- 
quois, and whip you, if you fail in your duty to me. 
The Iroquois have killed and captured you in time 
of peace. Do to them aa they have done to you, 
do to the Engliah as they would like to do to you, 
but hold fast to your true father, who will never 
abandon you. Will you let the English brandy 
that baa killed you iu your wigwams lure you into 
the kettles of the Iroquois ? Is not mine better, 
which has never killed you, but always made you 
strong ? " ' 

Charged with this haughty missive, Perrot set 
out for Michillimackiuac along with Louvigny and 
his men. On their way up the Ottawa, they met 
a large band of Iroquois hunters, whom they routed 
with heavy loss. Notliing could have been more 
auspicious for Perrot's errand. When towards mid- 
summer they reached their destination, they ranged 
their canoes in a triumphal procession, placed in 
the foremost an Iroquois captured in the fight, 
forced him to dance and sing, hung out the_^eur- 
de-lis, shouted Vive le Roi, whooped, yelled, and 
fired their guns. As tliey neared the village of the 
Ottawas, all the naked population ran down to the 
shore, leaping, yelping, and firing, in return. Lou- 
vigny and his men passed on, and landed at the 

1 PanU {de M. de Frontennc) qui doil eire dite i rOvlamaii jmir U di- 
ttnderds V Alliance g«'il i«r^( /iiiVe avec I'lroqims ft I'An^hi,. The nMI 
■age is long. Only the principal points are given above. 
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neighboring village of the French eeitlers, who, 
drawn up in battle array on the shore, added more 
J ells and firing to the general uproar ; though, amid 
this joyous fusillade of harmless gunpowder, they 
all kept their bullets ready for instant use, for they 
distrusted the savage multitude. The story of the 
late victory, however, confirmed as it was by an 
. imposing display of scalps, produced an effect which 
averted the danger of an immediate outbreak. 

The fate of the Iroquois prisoner now became 
the point at issue. The French hoped that the 
Indians in their excitement could be induced to 
put him to death, and tlius break their late treaty 
with his countrymen. Besides the Ott.nvas, there 
was at Michillimackinac a village of Hurons under 
their crafty chief, the Rat. They had pretended 
to stand fast for the French, who nevertheless be- 
lieved them to be at the bottom of all the mischief. 
They now begged for the prisoner, promising to 
bum him. On the faith of this pledge, he was 
given to them ; but they broke their word, and 
kept him alive, in order to curry favor with the 
Iroquois. The Ottawas, intensely jealous of the 
preference shown to the Hurons, declared in their 
anger that the prisoner ought to be killed and 
eaten. Tins was precisely what the interests of 
the French demanded; but the Hurons still per- 
sisted in protecting him. Tlieir Jesuit missionary 
now interposed, and told them that, unless they 
"put the Iroquois into the kettle," the French 
would take him from them. After much discussion, 
this aigumen*^. prevailed. They planted a stake, 
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tied him to it, and began to torture him ; but, Eia 
ho did not show the naual fortitude of his country- 
men, they declared liim unworthy to die the death 
of a warrior, and accordingly shot liim.' 

Here was a point gained for the French, but the 
danger was not passed. The Ottawaa coiild dis- 
avow the killing of the Iroquois ; and, in fact, 
tJiough there was a great division of opinion 
among them, they were preparing at this very time 
to send a secret embassy to the Seneca country to 
ratify the fatal treaty. The French commanders 
called a council of all the tribes. It met at the 
house of the Jesuits. Presents in abundance were 
distributed. The message of Frontenac was rein- 
forced by persuasion and threats ; and the assembly 
was told that the five tribes of the Iroquois were 
like five nests of muskrats in a marsh, which the 
French would drain dry, and then burn with all 
its inhabitants. Perrot took the disaffected chiefs 
aside, and with his usual bold adroitness diverted 
them for the moment from their purpose. The 
projected embassy was stopped, but any day might 
revive it. There was no safety for the French, 

■ "Le P^re Missionnaire dsa Hurons, pri!roirant que cette aO^ire 
Buroit peut-Stre uce auite qui pouirait €tre pr^judjcinble aux going qu'il 
prenoit de leur ingtruction, demanda qu'il tui fut permia d'aller It tear 
rillnge pour lea obiiger de trauver quelque mojen qui fat capsbte d'ap- 
paiger le regaentimenl dea Franfoia. II leur dit que ceui-ci Touloient 
abgoliiment que Ton niit i'lroqaoia a la chaadiire, et que ai on ae le 
(aigoil, on devoit venir le leur enlever." La Potherie, IL 237 (172B). 
Bj'lhe "regult prejudicial ta hie cares for their ingtructinn " he aeems to 
nean their pogeible trangfer from French to English infliiencea. The 
expreggion metire a la ehaudOre, though derired iVom cannibH.1 practicea, 
is often used flguraCively for torturing and killing. JT^ miggioliary In 
^ueation wag eitiicr Carheil or another Jesuit, who mnat have act«d with 
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and the ground of Michillimackinac was hollow 
under their feet- Every thing depended on the 
success of their arms. A few victories would con- 
firm their wavering allies ; but the breath of an- 
other defeat would blow the fickle crew over to 
the enemy like © 'Trift of drv l<^ave8. 
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"While striving to reclaim his allies, Frontenac 
had not forgotten his enemies. It was of the last 
necessity to j*evlve the dashed spirits of the Cana- 
dians and the troops ; and action, prompt and bold, 
was the only means of doing so. He resolved, 
thereforej to take the offensive, not against the 
Iroquois, who seemed invulnerable as ghosts, but 
against the English ; and by striking a few sharp 
and rapid blows to teach both friends and foea that 
Onontio was still alive. The effect of his return 
had already begun to appear, and the energy and 
fire of the undaunted veteran had shot new life 
into the dejected population. He formed three 
war-parties of picked men, one at Montreal, 
one at Three Rivers, and one at Quebec; the 
first to strike at Albany, the second at the 
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border settlements of New Hampshire, and the 
third at those of Maine. That of Montreal was 
ready first. It consisted of two hundred and ten 
men, of whom ninety-six were Indian converts, 
cliiefly from the two mission villages of Saiit St. 
Louis and the Mountain of Montreal. They were 
Christian Iroquois whom the priests had persuaded 
to leave their homes and settle in Canada, to the 
great indignation of their heathen countrymen, 
and the great annoyance of the English colonists, 
to whom they were a constant menace. When 
Denonville attacked the Senecas, they had joined 
him; but of late they had sho\TO reluctance to 
fight their heathen kinsmen, with whom the French 
even suspected them of collusion. Against the 
English, however, they willingly took up the 
hatchet. The French of the party were for 
the most part coureitrs de bois. As the sea is 
the sailor's element, so the forest was theira. Their 
merits were hardihood and skill in woodcraft ; their 
chief faults were insubordination and lawlessness. 
They had shared the general demoralization that 
followed the inroad of the Iroquois, and under 
Denonville had proved mutinous and unmanage- 
able. In the best times, it was a hard task to com- 
mand them, and one that needed, not bravery 
alone, but tact, address, and experience. Under a 
chief of such a stamp, they were admirable bush- 
figliters, and such were those now chosen to lead 
Ihem. D'Aillebout de Mantct and Le Moyne de 
Sainte-Hfl&ne, the brave son of Charles I.e Moyne, 
had the chief command, supported by the brothers 
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Le Moyne d'Iberville and lie Moyne de Biemille, 
with Repentigny de Montesson, Le Bcr du Chesne, 
and others of the Rtitrdj Cnnndian noblesse, nerved- 
by adventure and trained in Indian warfare.' 

It was the depth of winter when they began 
tJjeir march, striding on snow-shoes over the vaal 
white field of the frozen St. Lawrence, each witll 
the hood of his blanket coat drawn over his head, 
a gun in liis mittened hand, a knife, a hatchet, a 
tobacco pouch, and a bullet pouch at Lis belt, a 
pack on his shonlders. and his im^oparable pipe 
hung at his neck in a leather case. They dragged 
their blankets and provisions over the snow on 
Indian sledges. Cros-sing the fore.st to Chambly, 
they advanced four or five days up the frozen 
Richelieu and the frozen Lake Champlain, and then 
stopped to hold a council. Prontenac had left the 
precise point of attack at the discretion of the 
leaders, and thus far the men had been ignorant of 
their destination. The Indians demanded to know 
it. Mantet and Sainte-Hdlene replied that they 
were going to Albany. The Indians demurred, 
"How long is it," asked one of them, "since the_ 
French grew so bold?" The commanders an-' 
Bwered that, to regain the honor of which their 
late misfortunes liad robbed them, the French, 
would take Albany or die in the atten:pt. The 

1 Ji'lalion df. Motaitijnat, 1G8B-90. There it ft translation of thb 
(Billable paper in N. Y. Ool. Docs., IX. 4<;2. The pnrly, Hiiiording to 
three of lUeir number, consisted at Srst of 160 French and 1 (0 CliHttiui 
Indiaos, but wae reduced by eitknEsa nnd desertion to 2r)0 in nil. Bx- 
Bninntian of thm Frtnrk jiritonm laken hg y! Mnipiat ( MolianJai), aad 
ttraui/hl lo ah'niieclad!/, roAo lucre examined bg Ptter Schuyler, Mayor t^ Mr 
tang. IJom'me Godnridas Delliui. and (oine of </•. GtnitA that aent >(ii 
Allnnii 1 jnuyiaM. 
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Indians listened sullenly ; the decision was post- 
poned, and the party moved forward again. When 
after eight days they reached tiie Pliidson, and 
found the place where two paths diverged, the one 
for Albany and the other for Schenectady, they all 
wilhout farther words took the latter. Indeed, to 
attempt Albany would have been an act of despera- 
tion. The march was horrible. There was a par- 
tial thaw, and they waded knee-deep through tlie 
half melted snow, and the mingled ice, mud, and 
water of the gloomy swamps. So painful and bo 
slow was their progress, that it wa.s nine days more 
before tiiey reached a point two leagues from 
Schenectady. The weather had changed again, 
and a cold, gusty snow-storm pelted them. It was 
one of those days when the trees stand white as 
spectres in the sheltered hollows of the forest, and 
bare and gray on the wind-swept ridges. The 
men were half dead with cold, fatigue, and 
hunger. It was four in the afternoon of the eighth 
of February. The scouts found an Indian hut, and 
in it were four Iroquois squaws, whom they cap- 
tured. There was a fire in the wigwam ; and the 
shivering Canadians crowded about it, stamping 
their chilled feet and warming their benumbed 
hands over the blaze. The Chnstlan chief of the 
Saut St. Louis, known i\s Le Grand Agnid, or the 
Great Mohawk, by the French, and by the Dutch 
called Kryn, harangued his followers, and exhorted 
them to wash out their wrongs in blood. Then 
they all advanced again, and about dark reached 
the river Mohawk, a little above the village. A 
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Cimailian named Gigniferefi, who had gone with 
nine Indiana to reconnoitre, now returned to eay 
'that he had been within sight of Schenectady, and 
had seen nobody. Tlieir purpose had been to 
postpone the attack till two o'clock in the mom-, 
ing ; but the situation was intolerable, and the 
limit of human endurance wa.s reached. They 
coidd not make fires, and they must move on or 
perish. Guided by the frightened squaws, they 
crORsed the Mohawk on the ice, toiling through 
the drifts amid the whirling snow that swept down 
the valley of the darkened stream, till about eleven 
o'clock they descried through the storm the snow- 
beplastered palisades of the devoted village. Such 
was their plight that some of them afterwards 
declared that they would all have surrendered if 
an enemy had.appeared to summon them.' 

Schenectady was the farthest outpost of the col- 
ony of New York. Westward lay the Mohawk 
forests ; and Orange, or Albany, was fifteen miles or 
more towards the south-east. The village was oblong 
in form, and enclosed by a palisade which had two 
gates, one towards Albany and the other towards 
the Mohawks. There was a blockhouse near the 
eastern gate, occupied by eight or nine Connecticut 
jnilitia men under Lieutenant Talraage. There were 
also about thirty friendly Mohawks in the place, on 
a visit. The inhabitants, who were all Dutch, were 
in a state of discord and confusion. Tlie revolu- 
tion in England had produced a revolution in New 
York. The demagogue Jacob Leisler had got poB- 

' CoWen, :H (ed, 1747). 
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eession of Fort William, and was endeavoring to 
master the whole colony. Albany was in the hands 
of the anti-LeisIer or conservative party, repre- 
sented by .1 convention of which Peter Schuyler 
was the chief. 'I'he Dutch of Schenectady for the 
most part favored Leisler, whose emi-ssaries had 
been busily at work among them ; but their chief 
magistrate, John Sander Glen, a man of courage 
and worth, stood fast for the Albany convention, 
and in consequence the villagers had threatened to 
kill hiui. Talmage and his Connecticut mihtia were 
under orders from Albany ; and therefore, like 
Glen, they were under the popular ban. In vain 
the magistrate and the officer entreated the people 
to stand on their guard. They turned the advice 
to ridicule, laughed at the idea of danger, left both 
their gates wide open, and placed there, it is saidj 
two snow images as mock sentinels, A French 
account declares that the village contained eighty 
houses, which is certainly an exaggeration. There 
had been some festivity diu-ing the evening, but it 
was now over; and the primitive villagers, fathers, 
inothera, children, and infants, lay buried in un- 
conscious sleep. They were simple peasants and 
rude woodfimen, but with human affections and 
ca])abte of human woe. 

The French and Indians stood before the open 
galo, with its blind and dumb warder, the mock 
Benihicil of snow. Iberville went with a detach- 
ment to find the Albany gate, and bar it againai 
the escape of fugitives ; but he missed it in the 
gloom, and hastened back. The assailants were 
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now formed into two bands, Sainte-H^lene leading 
Ihe one and Mantet the other. They passed 
tihrough the gate together in dead silence : one 
turned to the right and tlie other to the left, and 
they filed around the village between the palisades 
and the houses till the two leaders met at the 
farther end. Thus the place was completely sur 
rounded. The signal was then given : they all 
screeched the war-whoop together, burst in the 
doors with hatchets, and fell to their work. 
Roused by the infernal din, the villagers leaped 
from their beds. For some it was but a momentary 
nightmare of fright and horror, ended by the blow 
of the tomahawk. Others were less fortunate. 
Neither women nor children were spared. " No 
pen can write, and no tongue express," wrote 
Schuyler, " the cruelties that were conunitted." ^ 
There was little resistance, except at the block- 
house, where Talmage and his men made a stub- 
born fight; but the doors were at length forced 
open, the defenders killed or taken, and the build- 
ing -set on fire. Adam Vrooman, one of the 
villagers, saw his wife shot and his child brained 
against the door-post; but he fought so desper- 
ately that the assailants promised him his life. 
Orders had been given to spare Peter Tassemaker, 
the domine or minister, from whom it was though! 
that valuable information might be obtained; but 

1 " The women bigg with Cliilde rip'd up, and the Children alive 
throwne into the flames, and their lieads daslied to pieces against the 
Doors and windows." Schuyler to the Council of Conned lent , 15 Feb., 1690. 
Similar statements are made by Leisler See Doc. Hist. xV. F., I. 307, 
810. 
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he was Lacked to pieces, and his hou«e burned. 
Some, more agile or more fortunate than the rest, 
escaped at- the eastern gate, and fled through 
the etorm to seek shelter at Albany or at Jfousea 
along the way. Sixty persons were killed out- 
right, of whom thirty-eight were men and boys, 
ten were women, and twelve were children.' 
The number captured appears to have been be- 
tween eighty and ninety. The thirty Mohawka 
in the town were ti'eated with studied kindneaa 
by the victors, who declared that they had no 
qXiarrel with them, but only with the Dutch 
and English. 

The massacre and pillage continued two hours ; 
then the prisoners were secured, sentinels posted, 
ajid the men told to rest and refre.sh themselves. 
In the morning, a small party crossed the river to 
the house of Glen, which stood on a rising ground 
half a mile distant. It was loopholed and palisaded ; , 
and Glen had mustered his servants and tenants, 
closed his gates, and prepared to defend himself. 
The French told him to fear nothing, for they had 
orders not to hurt .a chicken of his; whereupon, 
after requiring them to lay down their arma, htj 
allowed them to enter. They urged him to go 
with them to the village, and he complied ; they on 
their part leaving one of their number as a hostage 
in the hands of his followers. Iberville appeared 
at the gate with the Great Mohawk, and, drawing 
hia commission from tlie breast of his '■.oat, told 
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Glen that he was specially charged to pay a debt 
which the French owed him. On several occasions, 
he had saved the lives of French prisoners in the 
hand^ of the Mohawks ; and he, with his family, 
and, above all, his wife, had shown them the 
greatest tdndness. He was now led before the 
crowd of wretched prisoners, and told that not 
only were bia own life and property safe, but that 
all his kindred should be spared. Glen stretched 
his privilege to the utmost, till the French Indians, 
disgusted at hia multiplied demands for clem- 
ency, observed that everybody seemed to be hia 
relation. 

Some of the houses had already been burned. 
Fire was now set to the rest, excepting one, in 
which a French officer lay wounded, another be- 
longing to Glen, and three or four more which he 
begged the victors to spare. At noon Schenectady 
was in ashes. Then the French and Indiana with- 
drew, laden with booty. Thirty or forty captured 
horses dragged their sledges ; and a troop of 
twenty-seven men and boys were driven prisoners 
into the forest. About sixty ojd men, women, and 
children were left behind, without farther injury, 
in order, it is said, to conciliate the Mohawks in 
the place, who had joined with Glen in begging 
that they might be spared. Of the victors, only 
two had been killed.' 

' Many uf tlie Butlioritiea on tlie burning of Scheneutady irill be 
fonnil in tlie Doaimeutarg Biliary of New York, I. 20T-S1S. One of the 
montimpoTlniit a a portion of tlie InAg letler of M, de Monseignat, comp- 
troller- guiiera I of the marine in Canada, to n lad; of rank, aaid to be 
Mudniiic de Mninlennn. Otliers are uontemporarr doi'iimenta pr» 
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At Uie outset of the attack, Simon Schermer- 
hoin threw himself on a horcie, and galloped 
through the eastern gate. The Fi-ench shot at 
and wounded liim ; but he escaped, reached Al- 
bany at daybreak, and gave the alarm. The 
Boldiers and inhabitants were called to arms, can- 
non were fired to rouse the country, and a party 
of horsemen, followed by some friendly Mohawka, 
Bet out for Schenectady.- The Mohawks had prom- 
ised to carry the news to their three towns on the 
river above ; but, when they reached the ruined 
viUagej they were so frightened at the scene ol 
havoc that they would not go farther. Two days 
passed before the alarm reached the Mohawk 
t"wn8. Then troops of warriors came down on 

■erved at Albany, induiling, among ottiem, tlio ltet« of killed and ch|i 
tureil. letlera of Leialcr lo tile ^OTenior uf Marylajid, the governor o[ 
MuBsachusetts, tlie goverror of Bartiadops. aiidllie liisliop of Salisbury] 
of Robert liriiigBton to Bir Edmund Andros and lo Cnplub NiuholBoo j 
and of Mr. Vbu Conlandl to Sir Edmund Androa. One of llie best 
Koulemporary autlioritiea ia n letter of Schuyler and his ooQeaguea lo 
Ilie govcroar and t:uuQtil of MasBauhueettB, 15 February, lOdO, preaerved 
in the MiuMacliusetiB artiblves, and printed in ilic third roliimo of Mr. 
Wliiimore's Androt Tracit. La Potherie, Charlevoix, Colilen, Smith, 
And luiuiy otlieTS, givG acuounia at Becond-hand. 

Johaunps Sander, or Alexander, Glen, wag the son of aScolchnian ol 
good timiiy. He was usually known as Captain Sander. Tlie Frenuh 
wrote tlie name Cendre, which became transformed into Condre, and Uien 
into Coudie. In the old family Bible of tlie Glens, still preserred nt the 
placed named by Ihcra Scotia, near Scbeneutady, U an entry in Dulch 
recording i)ie " murders " comniitlod by the French, and the exemption 
accorded to Alexander Glen on account of ECrvices rendered by him ind 
Ilia family to French prisoners. See Pi-ocetdings of N. Y. Hiil. See., 
ia4ff, 118. 

The French called Schenectady Corlaer or Corlar, front Van Curler, 
H» founder. Its treatment at their liands vas ill deserved, as its inhalv 
itanli, nnd notably Tan Curler himself, had from the earliest times been 
the proicciors of French captires among the Mohawks. Leifilerutvi 
thai (inly oiic-siilh of the inhabitants escaped unhurt. 
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enow-shoes, equipped with tomahawk and guu, 
to chase the retiring French. Fifty young men 
from Albany joined them; and they followed the 
trail of the enemy, who, with the help of their 
horees, made such speed over the ice of Lake 
Champliun that it seemed Impossible to overtake 
them. They thought the pursuit abandoned ; and, 
having killed and eaten most of their Iior-ses, and 
being spent with fatigue, they moved more slowly 
as they neared home, when a band of Mohawke, 
who had followed stanchly on tlicir track, fell upon 
a party of stragglera, and killed or captured fifteen 
or more, ahnoat within sight of JVIontreal. 

Three of these prisoners, examined by Schuyler, 
declared that Frontenac was preparing for a grand 
attack on Albany in the spring. In the political 
confusion of the time, the place was not in 
fighting condition ; and Schuyler appealed for 
help to the autliorities of Massachusetts. " Deal 
neighbours and friends, we must acquaint you that 
nevir poor People in the world was in a worse Con- 
dilion than we are at Present, no Govemour nor 
Command, no money to forward any expedition, 
and scarce Men enough to maintain the Citty. 
We have here plainly laid the case before you, 
and doubt nut but you will so much take it to 
heart, and make all Keadinesse in the Spring to 
invade Canida by water." ' The Mohawks were 
of the same mind. Their elders came down to 
Albany to condole with their Dutch and English 
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frieiuls oil the late disaster. " We are oome," 
said tlieir orator, " with tears in our eyes, to 
lament the murders committed at Schenectady 
by tJje perfidious French, Onontio comes to our 
country to speak of peace, but war is at his heart. 
He has broken into our house at both ends, once 
among the Senecus and once here ; but we hope 
to be revenged. Brethren, our covenant with 
you is a silver chain that cannot rust or break. We 
are of the race of the bear ; and the bear does not 
yield, so long as there is a drop of blood in hia 
body. Let us all be bears. We will go together 
with an army to ruin the country of the French. 
Therefore, send in all haste to New England. 
Let them be ready with ships and great guns to 
attack by water, while we attack by land." ' 
Schuyler did not trust his red allies, who, however, 
seem on this occasion to have meant what they 
said. Fie lost no time in sending commissioners to 
urge the several governments of New England to 
a combined attack on the Freuch. 

New England needed no prompting to take up 
arms; for slie presently learned to her cost that, 
though" feeble and prostrate, Canada could sting. 
The war-party which attacked Schenectady waa, as 
we have seen, but one of three which Prontenae 
had sent against the English borders. The second, 
aimed at New Hampshire, left Three liivers on the 
twenty-eighth of January, commanded by Francois 

' Pro/insilinnt made bj Iht Sachtma of g*. Miiqaaae [Mahtuek) CaslJa U 
jr* Ml'ior, Aldermen, a«d Conuiionaiilii of j' C'/ffj a/Allaay, y? 26 Jny o/ 
/«*t«a-#, lOBO. in Doc. Uitl. N. Y., U. 10-1-109. 
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Hertel. It conalstecl of twenty-four Fieiichmen 
twenty Abenakis of the Sokoki band, and five 
Algonquina. After three months of excessive hard- 
ehip in the vast and rugged wilderness that inter- 
vened, they approached the Httle settlement of 
Sahnoii Falls on the stream which separates New 
Hampshire from Maine ; and here for a moment 
we leave the_m, to observe tlie state of this unhappy 
frontier. 

It was twelve years and more since the great 
Indian outbreak, called King Philip's War, had 
carried havoc through all the borders of New Eng- 
land. After mouths of stubborn fighting, the fire 
was qiienched in Massachusetts, Plymouth, and 
Connecticut; but in New Hampshire and Maine it 
continued to burn fiercely till the treaty of Casco, 
in 1678. The principal Indians of this region were 
the tribes known collectively as the Abenakis. 
The French had established relations with them 
through the missionaries ; and now, seizing the op- 
portimity, they persuaded many of these distressed 
ai.d exasperated savages to leave the neighborhood 
of the English, migrate to Canada, and settle first 
at Sillery near Quebec and then at the falls of the 
Chaudlere. Here the two Jesuits, Jacques and 
Vincent Bigot, prime agents in their removal, took 
them in charge ; and the missions of St. Francis 
became villages of Abenaki Christians, like the 
village of Iroquois Christians at Saut St. Louis. 
In both cases, the emigrants were sheltered under 
the wing of Canada; and they and their tomahawks 
were always at her service. The two Bigots spared 
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no pains to induce more of the Abenakis to join 
itese mission colonies. They were in good measure 
successful, though the great body o£ the tribe still 
clung to their ancient homes on the Saco, the Ken- 
nebec, and the Penobscot.' 

There were ten years of critical and dubiouB 
peace along the English border, and then the war 
broke out again. The occasion of this new up- 
rising is not very clear, and it is hardly worth 
while to look for it. Between the harsh and reck- 
less borderer on the one side, and the fierce savage 
on the other, a single spark might at any moment 
set the frontier in a blaze. The English, however, 
believed firmly that their French rivals had a hand 
in the new outbreali ; and, in fact, the Abenakis told 
some of their English captives that Saint-Castin, a 
French adventurer on the Penobscot, gave every 
Indian who would go to the war a pound of gun- 
powder, two poimds of lead, and a .supply of to- 
bacco." The trading house of Saint-Castin, which 
stood on ground claimed by England, had lately 
been plundered by Sir Edmund Andrea, and some 
of the English had foretold that an Indian war 
would he the consequence ; but none of them seem 
at this time to have suspected that the governor of 
Caoada and his Jesuit friends had any part in their 
woes. Yet there is proof -that this was the case ; 

I The Abeniiltl migration to Canada began at oarly aa the aatainii 
of 1675 {R^aiion, 1076-77). On the raisBion of St. Frnncia on the Chnu- 
iifere, see Bigot, lidatim, 16M ; Ibid., 1685. It was aflerwiiriJB reiuoTed 
10 the river St. Frsncii. 

■ Hutchinson, H«l. Mast., I. 326. Compare JV. Y. Col. Docs., IV, 28^ 
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for Denonville himself wrote to tbi minister al 
Versailles that the successes of the Abenakis ( 
this occasion were due to the "good understanding 
which he had with them," by means of the two 
brotliers Bigot and other Jesuits.' 

Whatever were the influences that kindled and 
maintained the war, it spread dismay and havoc 
thi'ough the English settlements. Andros at first 
made light of it, and complained of the autlioritiea 
of Boston, because in his absence they had sent 
troops to protect the settlers ; but he soon changed 
his mind, and in the winter went himself to the 
Bcene of action with seven hundred men. Not an 
Indian did he find. They had all withdrawn into 



' "En pnrtftnt He Canada, j'ay laisaS line tria Bmn'Ie (lispoiition h 
«ttlrer nu Christianisme 1r plus grnnde pnrtie dpa annvBBes AbenaWf 
qui Rtlitent lea boja i!u roifinnf^ de Bnalon, Pour cela il fnut lee att 
k En mission nouvolIoniEnt ^tsbli(> prba Quebec aaus le nom lie S. Pran- 
tais de Sale. Je I'ni Tue ^n peu de icmpa bu nombre de six cents ftmet 
veiiucB Ha voisinngc <le Bnstan. Jc Vay hiiaaie ea estnt d'nagmmter 
benui^aup ai rile est protegee ; j'; ni ta.it qiuflque.ilepenie qui n'est {iai 
inutile, fji In/line inttlliiir>\rt qae j'ai ttie avec eei snaraga pat tcs soini 
J^nitet, el Hiir'oiil rli-s drax /lerci I3igat Jiires a fall le iiicds He toulra /*J al- 
IflflUE* la'ils oal Jiiilcs'xir lea Ani/Mii w* nl€, atix quels ils out enlev^ 16 
forls, outre celuy de Pemeuit {Pemaqnid) ou il y avoit 20 pifeces 
uanon, et leiir onl tu^ plus do 200 liommes." Dmmnitle an ifinii 
/or., lesH). 

It Is lo lie observed tliat Ibia Indiiin OHibrenk bepan in the sumuie 
1688, wiien there was peace between Fratife nnil ICuglnnd, Newa of the 
declar&tion ol witr did not roach Cnnftdn till July, IttSD. (BebiionL) 
Dover and other places wore attacked in June of llie snnie year. 

The intcndanlChampignysaya that moat of the Indiana whoattacKcd 
the English were from the mission Tillages near Quebec. CAubi/hVjhj ou 
Mwistrt. 16 Noi'., 1689. He says also that he supplied them with pm- 
powder fur the war. 

The " forts " taien by tbe Indians on the Kennebec at tliia litne were 
nothing but liouaea protected by palisndea, Tbey were taken by treach- 
ny and surprise- /^tlrn du Phr Thiiry. 1B89. Thury lays that 149 
uen, women, and cliihlren were killed 
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the depths of the frozen forest. Andros did what 
he could, niid left more than five hundred men in 
gnrrison on the Kennebec and the Saco, at Casco 
Bay, Paniaquid. and various other exposed points. 
He then returned to Boston, wliere surprising 
events awaited him. Early in April, news came 
that the Prince of Orange had landed in England 
There was great -excitement. Tlie people of the 
town rose against Andros, whom they detested as 
the agent of the despotic policy of James 11. They 
captured his two forts with their garrisons of 
regulars, seized his frigate in the harbor, placed 
him and his chief adherents in custody, elected a 
councit of safety, and set at its head their former 
governor, Bradstreet, an old man of eighty-seven. 
The change was disastrous to the eastern frontier. 
Of the garrisons left for its protection the mnter 
before, some were partially withdrawn by the new 
coimcil ; while others, at the first news of the revolu- 
tion, mutinied, seized their officers, and returned 
home.' These garrisons were withdrawn or rediiced, 

I Anilros, Accmnl of Foreet in Maine, in 3 Jfnu. Hht. Coll., I. 85. 
Compare Ax^/ros Traett. I. 177; Ihid., II. 181, 198, 207. 213. 217; Ibid., 
m. 232; fi(7-ort of Ai^drBt in N. Y. CfJ. Ltoet., III. 722. The oniHr (or 
(lie reductimi of the gnrriaona and tlie return of tlie suspected offlcen 
nai pBMcd At tlie Brat eeaaioD of the council of anfeCy, 20 April. The 
Rgenta of MusBHi^liusEttB nt London ondeavorcd to justify it. See Andnt 
Trads, in. 34. The only regulnr troops in New England wore two com- 
pan'.M brouglit by Andron. Most of Ihem were kept nt Unslnn, though 
a few men and officera were sent to fhe eSBtern garriaon. Tliese regulMl 
were regnrded Kith great jeBliinsy,Hnd denoiioccd as " a crew that began 
to leach New England to Drab, Drink, Blaaplienio, CtirsB, and Damm." 
Bid.. II. a). 

Id their hatred of Androa, ninny of the peo]i1e i>f t^ew Englaml held 
the groundings and foolieh belief that he wan in sei^rct t^oUuaion with the 
Freniili and Indiana. Tlietr most dangerous domeaiiu enemiea were tttmt 
ol their own traders, who covertly aold arms and ammunition to tht 
Inl-ins 
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partly perhaps because the hatc(l governor had 
estabhshed them, partly through distrust, of his 
ofBcers, some of whom were taken from the reg- 
ulars, and partly because the men were wante-l at 
Boston. The order of withdrawal cannot be too 
strongly condemned. It was a part of the bungling 
inefficiency which marked the military management 
of the New England governments from the close of 
Philip's war to the peace of Utrecht. 

When spring opened, the Indians turned with 
redoubled fury against the defenceles.? frontier, 
seized the abandoned stockadeH, and butchered the 
helpless settlers. Now occurred the memorable 
catastrophe at Cocheco, or Dover. Two squaws 
came at evening and begged lodging in the pali- 
saded house of Major Waldron. At night, when 
all waa still, they opened the gates and let in their 
savage countrymen. Waldron was eighty years 
old. He leaped from his bed, seized his sword, 
and drove back the assailants tlirough two rooms ; 
but, as he turned to snatch his pistols, they stunned 
him by the blow of a hatchet, bound him in an 
arm-chair, and placed him on a table, wliere after 
torturing him they killed him with his own sword. 

The crowning event of the war was the capture 
of Pemaquid. a stockade work, mounted with seven 
or eight cannon. Andros had placed in it a garri- 
son of a hundred and fifty-six men, under an officer 
devoted to him. Most of them had been with- 
drawn by the council of safety ; and the entire 
force of tiie defenders consisted of Lieutenant James 
Weems and -thirty soldiers, nearly half of whom 
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appear to have been absent at the time of the 
attack,' The Indian assailants were about a hun- 
dred in number, all Christian converts from mission 
villages. By a sudden rush, they got possession 
of a number of houses behind the fort, occupied 
only by women and children, the men being at 
their work." Some ensconced themselves in the 
cellars, and othecs behind a rock on the seashore, 
whence they kept up a close and galling fire. On 
the next day, Weems surrendered, under a promise 
of life, and, as the English say, of liberty to him- 
self and all his followers, The fourteen men who 
had survived the tire, along with a number of women 
and children, issued from the gate, upon which some 
were butchered on the spot, and the rest, excepts 
ing Weems and a few others, were made prisoners. 
In other respects, the behavior of the victors is 
said to have been creditable. They tortured no- 
body, and their chiefs broke the rum barrels in the 
fort, to prevent disorder. Father Thury, a priest 
of the seminary of Quebec, was present at the 
attack ; and the assailants were a part of his Abe- 
naki flock. Religion was one of the impelling forces 
of the war. In the eyes of the Indian converts, it 

1 AndroB in 8 Mass. Hitt. Coll. I. 6S. Tlie originiil com mnn ding 
officer, BrocliliciloB, waa reputed a " papist." IleDce liis reinoTal. An- 
dna Trads. III. 35. Andrea says that but eighteen men were left in llie 
(oTt. A list of tlietn in llie Brcliires of Masaacliuaelta, certified by 
Weenia himstlf, abows tbal there were thirty. Doubt ia thrown on tliia 
certificate \>y tlie fncC that the object of it was to obtain a grant of 
monej in return for advani.'ea of paj made by Weems to hie soldier*. 
Weems was a regular officer. A oumlier of letters from him, shoving 
his condition before the attack, wUl be found in Johnston, Blttory «/ 
Briitai, Bremen, and PetKoguid. 

1 CaptiiiHy of John GyU*. Oylee was one of the iD.\\e.'Q\'<A.-a-uk 
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waa a crusade against the enemies of God. They 
made their vows to the Virgin before the fight ; 
and tlie squaws, in their distant villages on the 
Penobscot, told unceasing beads, and offered un- 
(leasing prayers for victory.' 

The war now ran lilte wildfire through the 
settlements of Maine and New Hampshire. Six- 
teen fortified houses, with or without defenders, 
are said to have fallen into the hands of the enemy ; 
and the extensive district then called the county 
of Cornwall was turned to desolation. Massachu- 
setts and Plymouth sent hasty levies of raw men, ill- 
anned and ill-officered, to the scene of action. At 
Casco Bay, they met a large body of Indians, whom 
they routed after a desultory fight of six hours ; 
and then, aa the approaching winter seemed to 
promise a respite from attack, most of them were 
withdrawn and disbanded. 



» Tlinry, lielnlian rfpi Comhal des CnTiihnn. Compare Hiilcliinaon, Hitl 
Mate., I. 853, ntnl Mather, Afnijoa/ia. II, 590 (e<l. 1868). The murder of 
priionerg after the CRpltulalion has been denied. Thury InpideiilBl[y con- 
firnis the statement, when, after saying Ibal lie eshnrted Ihe Indiana to 
refrain from drunk en neBi and croelty, he adds that, in coniiequence, they 
did not lake a single acalp, and " luirent sio- le champ ceux ga'iU tmitnreM 

Englisli accnunts place (lie number of Indiana at from two (o tbree 
hundred. Besides the persona taken in the fort, a considcrabie number 
were previoasly killed, or captured in the houses and fleliiB. Those Who 
were spared were carried to the Indian towns on the I'enobBiirit, tho Mat 
of Thnry'a mission. La Motte- Cad iliac, in his MtmolTe sin- FAcgdie, IdS^ 
says that 80 persong in all were killed ; an evident exaggeration. Hb 
adds that Weems and sis men were spared at the request of the chief, 
Madockawando. The taking of Pemaquid is remarkaliie aa one of tha 
Tery rare instances in whieli Indians have captured a fortified place 
otherwise than by treachery or aurprise. The exploit was undoubtedly 
due to French prompting. We ehail see hereafter with what energy and 
•ucetJiB Tlinry iodted his flock to war. 
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It was a false and fatal security. Through snow 
and ice and storm, Hertel and liia band were mov- 
ing on their prey. On the night of the twenty- 
Beventh of March, they lay hidden in the forest 
that bordered the farms and clearings of Salmon 
Palls. Their scouts reconnoitred the place, and 
found a fortified house with two stockade forts 
built as a refuge for the settlers in case of alarm. 
Towards daybreak, Hertel, dividing his followers 
into three parties, made a sudden and simultane- 
ous attack. The settlers, unconscious of danger, 
were in their beds. No watch was kept even in 
the so-called forts j and, when the French and In- 
dians burst in, there was no time for their few 
tenants to gather for defence. The surprise was 
complete ; and, after a short struggle, the assailants 
were successful at every point. They next turned 
upon the scattered farms of the neighborhood, 
burned houses, barns, and cattle, and laid the 
entire settlement in ashes. About thirty persons 
of both sexes and all ages were tomahawked or 
shot; and fifty-four, chiefly women and children, 
were made prisoners. Two Indian scouts now 
brought word that a party of English was advanc- 
ing to the scene of havoc from Piscatacpia, or Ports- 
mouth, not many miles distant. Hertel called bis 
men together, and began his retreat. The pur- 
euers, a hundred and forty in number, overtook 
"him about sunset at Wooster Eiver, where the 
swollen stream was crossed by a narrow bridge. 
Hertel and his followers made a stand on the far- 
ther bank, killed and wounded aivwrobet o^ 'vWi'^Av.%- 
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liah as they attempted to cross, kept up a brisk fire 
on the rest, held them in check till night, and then 
continued their retreat. The prisoners, or some oi 
them, were given to the Indiana, who tortured one 
or more of the men, nnd killed and tormented chil- 
dren and infants with a cruelty not always equalled 
by their heathen countrymen.' 

Hertel continued his retreat to one of the Abe- 
naki villages on the Kennebec. Here he learned 
that a band of French and Indians had lately 
passed southwai-d on their way to attack the Eng- 
lish fort at Casco Bay, on the site of Portland. 
Leaving at the village his eldest son, who had 
been badly wounded at Wooster River, he set out 
to join them with thirty-six of his followers. The 
band in questioti.was Frontenac's third war-party. 
It consisted of fifty French and sixty Abenakia 
from the mission of St. Francis ; and it had " left 
Quebec in January, under a Canadian officer named 

1 The archives of MnaBschnsetlii contitin vnrioiie paper* on the dis- 
Mter at Solmnn Falls. Among them is the report of the BUthorities of 
Forlsmonth to Che goTcroor snd council at Boston, giving man; par- 
ticulars, and asking aid. They estimnle the killed and captured at 
upwards of eighty, of whom ahout one fourth were men. Tliey say that 
■bout twenly houses were burnt, and mention but one forL The other, 
mentioned in llie French nci^ounta, vraa probably a palisaded houie. 
Speaking of the combat at the bridge, they say, " We fought as long u 
we could distinguiBh friend from foe. We lost two killed and bik ni 
■even wounded, one mortally." The French accounts say fonrteen. 
This letter is accompanied by the examination of a French prisoner, 
taken llie same day. Compare Matlier, SfaniinUa, II. 595 [ Belknap, 
llisf. NeiB Hainpihire. I. 207 ; Journal of Rev. John Pike IProceedlngt of 
Jfosi. ti!at. Soc. 1875 ) ; and the Frencli secounts of Monaeignat and La 
Fotherie. Charlevoix adds rarloua emiiellishments, not to be found in 
the original jources. Later writers copy and improve upon him, until 
Hertel is pictured as charging the pursuers sward in band, ivliile tht 
English fly in disorder before him. 
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Portneuf and his lieutenant, Courtemanche. They 
advanced at their leisure, often stopping to hunt, 
till in May they were joined on the Kennebec by 
a large body of Indian warriors. On the twenty- 
6fth, Portneuf encamped in the forest near the 
English forts, with a force which, including Hertel'a 
party, the Indians of the Kennebec, and another 
band led by Saint-Castin from the Penobscot, 
amounted to between four and five hundred men.' 
Fort Loyal waa a palisade work with eight can- 
non, standing on rising ground by the shore of the 
bay, at what is now the foot of India Street in the 
city of Portland. Not far distant were four block- 
houses and a village which they were designed to 
protect. These with the fort were occupied by about 
a hundred men, chiefly settlers of the neighborhood, 
under Captain Sylvanus Davia, a prominent trader. 
Aroimd lay rough and broken fields stretching to 
the skirts of the forest half a mile distant. Some 
of Portneuf's scouts met a straggling Scotchman, 
and could not resist the temptation of killing 
him. Their scalp-yells alarmed the garrison, and 
thus the advantage of surprise was lost. Davis 
resolved to keep his men within their defences, 
and to stand on his guard; but there was Httle 
or no discipline in the yeoman garrison, and 
thirty young volunteers under Lieutenant Thad- 
deus Clark sallied out to find the enemy. They 
were too successful ; for, as they approached the 
top of a hill near the woods, they observed a num- 
ber of cattle staring with a scared look at some 

1 Detlaralion of Si/hanus Davis ; Mallier Magnalia, O. 608. 
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object on the farther side of a fence; and, rightly 
judging that those they sought were hiiJdeu there, 
they raised a cheer, and ran to the spot. They 
were met hy a fire so close and deadly that half 
their nuinher were shot down. A crowd of Indiana 
leaped the fence and rushed upon the survivors, 
who ran for the fort; but only four, all of whom 
were wounded, succeeded in reaching it.' 

The men in the blockhouses withdrew under 
cover of night to Fort Loyal, where the whole 
force of the Englisii was now gathered along with 
their frightened families. Portneuf determined to. 
besiege the place in form; and, after burning tha 
village, and collecting toola from the abandoned 
blockhouses, he opened his trenches in a deep gully 
within fifty yards of tlie fort, where his men were 
completely protected. They worked so well that 
in three days they tiad wormed their way close to 
the palisade ; and, covered as they were in their 
burrows, they lost scarcely a man, while their ene- 
mies suffered severely. They now summoned the 
fort to surrender. Davis asked for a delay of six 
days, which was refused ; and in the morning the 
fight began again. For a time the fire was sharp 
and heavy. The English wasted nuich powder in 
vain efforts to dislodge the besiegers from their 
trenches; till at length, seeing a machine loaded 
with a tai'-barrel and other combustibles shoved 
against their palisades, they asked for a parley. 
Up to this time, Davis had snpposed that his assafl- 
tnta were all Indians, the French being pi-obablj 

• RtUior de J/oBSfisruat , t» I'oHicrip, III. 79. 
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dressed and painted like their red allies. " "We 
demanded," he says, "if there were any French 
among them, and if they would give us quarter. 
They answered that they were Frenchmen, and 
that they would give ua good quarter. Upon this, 
we sent out to them again to know from whence 
thoy came, and if they would give us good quarter 
for our men, women, and children, both wounded 
and sound, and (to demand) that we should have 
liberty to march to the next English town, and 
have a guard for our defence and safety ; then we 
would siuTender ; and also that the governour of 
the French should hold up his hand and swear by 
the great and ever living God that the several 
articles should be performed: all which he did 
solemnly swear." 

The siu-vivors of the garrison now filed through 
the gate, and laid down their arms. They with 
their women and children were thereupon aban- 
doned to the Indians, who murdered many of them, 
and carried off the rest. When Davis protested 
against this breach of faith, he was told that he and 
his countrymen were rebels against their lawful 
king, James II. After spiking the cannon, burning 
the fort, and destroying all the neighboring settle- 
ments, the triumphant allies departed for their re- 
spective homes, leaving the slain unburied where 
they had fallen.' 

1 Their reiTiaine were burled by Captain Churcb, three fear* later. 

On tlie capture of Fort Loyal, compare Monseignat and La Potberie 
with Mtttlier, Magnalia, U. 803, anil the Dtdaratian of Si/lmnui Daeu. 
In 8 Mais. Hist. Voll,. I. 101. Davii makes euriona miitakei in regard to 
French names, his roBlio ear not being acctiEtomei] to the actenta of the 
Gallic loneue. He calls Couctemancbe, Monsieur Cortr di> Mxrch, and 
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Davia with three or four others, more fortuuate 
than their companious, was kept by the French, 
and carried to Canada. " Thej were kind to me," 
he says, '' on my travels through the conntry. I 
arrived at Qucbeck the 14th of June, where I was 
civilly treated by the gentry, and soon carried to 
the fort before the governour, tlie Earl of Fron- 
tenack." Frontenac told him that the governor 
dnd people of New York were the cause of tlie 
war, since they had stirred up the Iroquois against 
Canada, and prdm[)fed them to torture French 
prisoners.' Davis replied that New York and New 
England were distinct and separate governmenta, 
each of which must answer for its own deeds; and 
that New England would gladly have remained 
at peace with the French, if they had not set on ' 
the Indians to attack her peaceful settlers. Fron- 
tenac admitted that the people of New England 
were not to be regarded in the same light with 
those who had stirred up the Indians against 
Canada ; but he added that they were all rebels to 
their king, and that if they liad been good subjects 
there would have been no war. " I do believe,'" 

Porlneuf, Monsieur Burniffe or BumefEe. To these contemporary au- 
IlioriticB may be added tlie account given by Le Clercq, 7?fuWi«w«e>it i/e 
h Fag, II. 393, and a letter from Rovemor Bradstreet nf MasBaclioBetls 
tc Jaoub Leisler in Doc. Eist. N. Y., H. 250. Tlie French writera of 
coarse any notliing of any violation of faith on the part of tlie victors, 
but they admit that the InilianB kepi nioEt of the prisoners. Scarcely 
was tho tort taken, when four English vessels appeared in the harbor, 
too late to save it. Willie, in hia i/w/orj of PorUaiid (ed. 1865), givca B 
map of Fort Lnyal and the neighboring country. In the Massaohosatti 
Nrchlves is a letter from Davis, written a few days before the attack 
complaining that his fort is in wreti'hed condition. 

1 I »ni unnhh to diseover the foundation of this last clinrEe. 
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obsfcrves tlie captive Puritan, "that there was a 
popish design against the Protestant interest in 
New England as in other parts of the world." He 
told Frontenac of the pledge given by hia con- 
queror, and the violation of it. " We were promised 
good quarter," he reports himself to have said, 
" and a guard to conduct us to our English ; but 
now we are made captives and slaves in the hands 
of the heathen. T thought I had to do with Chris- 
tians tliat would have been careful of their engage- 
ments, and not to violate and break their oaths. 
Whereupon the governour shaked his head, and, aa 
1 was told, was very angry with Burniffe {Port- 
tieuf)." 

Frontenac was pleased with his prisoner, whom 
he calla a honhomme. He told him in broken Eng- 
lish to take courage, nnd promised him good treat- 
ment; to which Davis replied that his chief con- 
cern was not for himself, but for the captives in the 
hands of the Indians, Some of these were after- 
wai'ds ransomed by the French, and treated with 
much kindness, aa was also Davis himself, to whom 
the count gave lodging in the ehSteau. 

The triumphant success of his three war-partiea 
produced on the Canadian people all the effect 
that Frontenac had expected. This effect waa 
very apparent, even before the last two victories 
had become known. " You cannot believe, Mon- 
seigneur," wrote the governor, speaking of the 
capture of Schenectady, " the joy that this slight 
success has caused, and how much it contributes 
to raise the people from their dejection and terror.'' 
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One untoward accident damped the general joy 
for a moment. A party of Iroquois Christians from 
the Saut St. Louis had made a raid against the 
English borders, and were returning with prisoners. 
One evening, us they were praying at their camp 
near Lake Chainplain, they were discovered by a 
band of Algouquins and Abenakis who were out 
on a similar errand, and who, mistaking them for 
enemies, set upon them and killed several of their 
number, among whom was Kryn, the great Mo- 
hawk, chief of the mission of the Saut. This mis- 
hap was near causing a rupture between the best 
Indian allies of the colony ; but the difference was 
at length happily adjusted, and the relatives of the 
slain propitiated by gifts.' 

' The attacliing party caneieled of some of the Abenakis and Algoo- 
quins »iio tiad been witb Hertel, and who bad left tlie main hodj after 
Ifae doilructianof Salmon Falls. ScTeral of 'liem were killed in the 
sUrmisli, and among.tlie rest their chief, Hopt hood, or Woluiira, " tliat 
memorable tf^re," as Cotton Mather calls him. 
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MASSACnUSETTS ATTACKS QUKBEC. 

EaoLiBH Schemes, — Caftiibe of Fort Rota l. — Acadia b 

— Conduct of Phipb. — His Histort and Chabaoteh. — BoBtoa 
m Armb. — A PcHiTAN Cbubade. — Tub March fhom ALBinr. — 
Frontenao and tub Council. — Fbontenac at Mostbbal. — 
Hia WiH Dance. — Ah Abohtive Expedition. — As Enoli»h 
Haid. — Fuonthsao at Queheq. — DEFHNCEa OF 1KB Town, — 
Taa Ekeuy abritbs. 

When Frontenac sent his war-parties against 
New York and New England, it was in the hope 
not only of reimiuiating the Canadians, but also of 
teaching the Iroquois that they could not safely 
rely on English aid, and of inciting the Abenakia 
to renew their attacks on the border settlements. 
He imagined, too, that the British colonies could 
be chastised into prudence and taught a policy of 
conciliation towards their Canadian neighbors ; bnt 
he mistook tlie character of these bold and vigor- 
ous though not martial communities. The plan of 
a combined attack on Canada seems to have been 
6rst propobed by the Iroquois ; and New York and 
the several governments of New England, smart- 
ing under French and Indian attacks, hastened to 
embrace it. Early in May, a congress of tlieir 
delegates was held in the city of New York. It 
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was agreed that the colony of that uarae should 
furnish four hundred men, and Massachusetta, 
Plymouth, and Conuecticut three hundred and 
fifty-five jointly ; while the Iroquois afterwards 
added their worthless pledge to join the expedi- 
tion with nearly all their warriors. The colouial 
militia were to rendezvous at Albany, and thence 
advance upon Montreal by way of I^ake Champlain. 
Mutual jealousies made it difficult to agree upon a 
commander ; but Fitz-John Winthrop o£ Connecti- 
cut was at length placed at the head of the feeble 
and discordant band. 

While Montreal was thus assailed by land, Massa- 
chusetts and the other New England colonies were 
invited to attack Quebec by sea; a task formidable 
in difficulty and in cost, aud one that imposed on 
them £in inordinate share in the burden of the 
war. Massachusetts hesitated. She had no money, 
and she was already engaged in a less remote and 
less critical enterprise. Duruig the winter, her 
commerce had suffered from French cruisers, which 
found convenient harborage at Port Royal, ^vhence 
also the hostile Indians were behoved to draw sup- 
plies. Seven vessels, with two hundred aud eighty- 
eight sailors, were impressed, and from four to five 
hundred railitla-men were drafted for the service.' 
Thatrugged son of New England, Sir William Phips, 
wafl appointed to the command. He sailed from 
Nantasket at the end of April, reached Port Royal 

' Sunwutry of Mialer Roll, appended to A Journal of the Bxpt£tioK 
frtia BatUm against Pari Roi/iil, among the pspers of George Chalmen in 
the Libriiy ' Harvard College. 
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on the eleventh of May, landed his militia, and 
sumraoned Meneval, the governor, to surrender. 
The fort, though garrisoned by about seventy 
soldiers, waa scarcely in condition to repel an 
assault; and Meneval yielded without resistance, 
first stipulating, according to French accounts, 
that private property should be respected, the 
-church left untouched, and the troops sent to 
Quebec or to France.' It was found, however, 
that during the parley a quantity of goods, be- 
longing partly to the king and partly to merchants 
of the place, had been carried off and hidden 
in the woods." Phipa thought this a sufficient 
pretext for plundering the merchants, imprisoning 
the troops, and desecrating the church. " We 
cut down the cros.?," writes one of his followers, 
"rifled their church, pulled down their high altar, 
and broke their images."' The houses of the two 
priests were also pillaged. The people were prom- 
ised security to life, liberty, and property, on 
condition of swearing allegiance to King William 
and Queen Mary; "which," says the journalist, 
*' they did with great acclamation," and thereupon 
they were left unmolested.* The lawful portion 

' Rdarion de la Prite da Port Rogal par lei Angiois de Bashm, jiAct 
oiwnym*. 37 Mai, 1690. 

* Jaumal of the Erpedilion fiom Boston agnirnl Part Roi/al. 

* Ibid. 

* Rflalitm de Moniriijnat. NercrthelesB, a oonaiderable number aeem 
to linve refused the oath, and to hare beeo pillaged. The Belatioa de la 
Priie da Port Roi/at par la AngloU da Boston, written on the spot {mme- 
diBtelj after the erent, lays tlmt, except that nobody was billed, the 
plitce WAS treikteii as if taken by assnult. Meneval also lajs tLat the 
inhabilanta were pillaged. Meneval an Ministre. 23 Mai, 1000 ; also Rap- 
part dt C/iamviqni/. Oct., ICOO. Meneval deacribes the New Englnnd men 
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of the booty included twenty-one pieces of can- 
non, with a considerable sum of money belong- 
ing to the king. Tlie smaller articles, many 
of wliich were taken from the mercliJinta and 
from such of the settlerg as refused the oath, 
were packed in hogsheads and sent on board 
the ships. Phips took no measures to secure his 
'onquest, though he commissioned a president and 
six councillors, chosen from the inhabitants, to 
govern the settlement till farther orders from the 
crown or from the authorities of Massachusetts, 
The president was directed to constrain nobody in 
the matter of religion ; and he was assured of pro- 
tection and support so long as he remained " faith- 
ful to our government," that is, the government 
of Massachusetts.' The little Puritan common- 
wealth already gave itself airs of sovereignty. 

Phips now sent Captain Aldeu, who had already 
taken possession of Saint-Castin's post at Penob- 
scot, to seize upon La Heve, Cheilabucto, and 
other stations on the southern coast. Then, after 
providing for the reduction of the settlements at 
the head of the Bay of Fundy, he sailed, with 
the rest of the fleet, for Boston, where he arrived 
triicnphant on the thirtieth of May, bringing with 
him, as prisoners, the French governor, fifty-nine 
soldiers, and the two priests, Petit and Trouv^. 
Massachusetts had made an easy conquest of all 
Acadia ; a conquest, however, which she had neither 



la exceiBiTeIr irritated at the late daughler of (ettlen kt Salmon FlUk 
and elsewfaere. 

1 Jtuntal of iht ETpeditim, tie. 
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the men nor the money to secure by sufficient 
garrison a. 

The conduct of the New England commander 
in this affair does him no credit. It ia true that 
no blood was spilt, iind no revenge taken for the 
repeated butcheries of unoffending and defencelees 
settlers. It is true, also, that the French appear to 
have acted in bad faith. But Phips, on tite other 
hand, displayed a scandalous rapacity. Charle- 
voix says that he robbed Meneval of all hif5 money ; 
but Meneval himself affirms that he gave it to the 
English commander for safe keeping, and that 
Phips and his wife would return neither the money 
nor various other articles belonging to the captive 
governor, whereof the following are specified : 
" Six silver spoons, sis silver forks, one silver cup 
in the shape of a gondola, a pair of pistols, three 
new wigs, a gray vest, four pair of silk garters, 
two dozen of shirts, six vests of dimity, four night- 
caps with lace edgings, all my table service of fine 
tin, all my kitchen linen," and many other items 
which give an amusing insight into Meneval'a 
housekeeping.' 

' An Accmint of the Silver and Ejects trhfch Mr. Phips keeps bade firm 
Mr. MtMvil, in 3 Man. HUt. Coll., L 115. 

Monaeigsat anil La Potherie describe briefly tliis expeJition againit 
Port Royal. In tlie archives of HaBBac-lmaptta are various papera oon- 
cerniog it, among whicli are Oovemnr Braiiatrpet'a inalruotion* to 
PliipB, and a L-oDiplete invoiue of the plunilrr. Rxlrncta will be found 
tn Professor Bowen's Li/i of Phija, in Sparks's American Biography, VIL 
There is aiao an order of council, " Wbereaa the French aolcliera lately 
brought to [his place from Port Royal did xirrender on cnpi'(H'iiti'on," they 
ihali be aet at liberty. Meneval, Lttlre an Minlslre, 29 Afm, 1600, uyi 
that there waa a capitulation, and that Phipa broke it. I'errot, former 
|overnor of Acadia, amiiaei both Meneval an<I llie prtpst Pclit of being 
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Meneval, with the two priests, waa confined in 
a house at Boston, under guard. He says that he 
petitioned the governor and council for redress ; 
" but, as they have little authority and stand in 
fear of Phips, who Is supported by the rabble, to 
which he himself once belonged, and of which he 
is now the chief, they would do nothing for me." ' 
This statement of Meneval is not quite correct : for 
an order of the conncil is on record, requiring Phips 
to restore his chest and clothes; and, as the order 
received no attention. Governor Bradstreet wrote 
to the refractory commander a note, enjoining him 
to obey it at once.* Phips thereupon gave up 
some of the money and the worst part of the cloth- 
ing, still keeping the rest.' After long delay, the 
council released Meneval : upon which, Phips and 
the populace whom he controlled demanded that 
he should be again imprisoned ; but tlie " honest 
people" of the town took his part, his persecutor 
was forced to desist, and he set sail covertly for 
France.* This, at least, is his own account of the 
affair. 

As Phips was to play a conspicuous part in the 
eventfl that immediately followed, some notice of 

hi collusion ffilh the EnglUh. Penvi a de Cheniy. 2 Jnin, 1090. The 
Mune charge ia made as regarJs Petit in iUmoire a«r I'Acadie, I6S11. 

Charleroix's ftccounl of lliia affair is inscciinile. He ascribes lo 
Phlpa BCU which look plitce weeks after his return, such as the capture 
of Clicdabucto. 

1 Mimoin prfitnlf hif.iU PoncAartraia par M. de Moievnl, 6 Avrit, 

leei. 

> Thig note, dated T Jan., 169t, is dted bj Boven id bU Liji ofPhip*, 
Sparka's AmericaB Biography, VII. 
' Mfmoin de MenecaL 
* Ibid. 
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him will not be amiss. He is said to have been 
one of twenty-six children, all of the same mother, 
and was bom in 1650 at a rude border settlement, 
nince called Woolwich, on the Kennebec. His 
parents were ignorant and poor; and till eighteen 
years of age he was employed in keeping sheep. 
Such a life ill suited his active and ainbitioiis 
nature. To better his condition, he learned the 
trade of ship-carpenter, and, in the exercise of it, 
came to Boston, where he married a widow with 
some property, beyond him in years, and much 
above him in station. About this, time, he learned 
lo read and write, though not too well, for his sig- 
nature ia like that of a peasant. Still aspiring to 
greater things, he promised his wife that he would 
one day command a king's ship and own a " fair 
brick house in the Green Lane of North Boston," 
a quarter then occupied by citizens of the better 
class. He kept his word at both points. Fortune 
was inauspicious to him for several years ; till at 
length, under the pressure of reverses, he conceived 
the idea of conquering fame and wealth at one 
stroke, by fishing up the treasure said to be stored in 
a Spanish galleon wrecked fifty years before some- 
where in the West Indian seas. Full of this project, 
he went to England, where, through influences which 
do not plainly appear, he gained a hearing from 
persons in high places, and induced the admiralty 
to adopt his .scheme. A frigate was given him, 
and he sailed for the West Indies ; whence, after a 
long search, he returned unsuccessful, though not 
without adventures which proved his mettle. It 
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waa the epoch of the buccaneers ; and his cfew, tired! 
of a vain and toilsome search, came to the quarter* 1 
deck, armed with cutlasses, and demanded of their I 
captain that he should turn pirate with' them, T 
Phips, a tall and powerful man, instantly fell upon I 
them with his fists, knocked down the ringleaders, f 
and awed them all into submission. Not long after, f 
there was a more formidable mutiny; but, with! 
great courage and adrlress, he quelled it for a time,] 
and held his crew to their duty till he had brought I 
the ship into Jamaica, and exchanged them for J 
better men. 

Thougli the leaky condition of the frigate com- i 
pelled biui to abandon the search, it was not till he^ 
had gained information which he thought would 
lead to success ; and, on his return, be inspired 
such confidence that the Duke of Albemarle, with 
other noblemen and gentlemen, gave him a fresh 
outfit, and despatched him again on his Quixotic 
errand. This time he succeeded, found the wreck, 
and took from it gold, silver, and jewels to the 
value of thcee hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
The crew now leagued together to seize the ship j 
and divide the prize; and Phlpa, pushed to ex- J 
Iremity, was compelled to promise that every^ 
man of them should have a share in the treasure, ] 
even if he paid it himself. Gn reaching £ngland,J 
he kept his pledge so well that, after redeeming it, I 
only sixteen thousand pounds was left as his per- i 
tion, which, however, was an ample fortune in the 1 
New England of that day. He gained, too, what | 
he valued almost as much, the honor of knighfr- j 
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hood. Tempting offers were made him of employ- 
ment in the royal service ; but he had an ardent 
love for his own country, and thither he presently 
returned. 

Phips was a rnde sailor, bluff, prompt, and chol- 
eric. He never gave proof of intellectual capacity ; 
and such of his success in life as he did not owe to 
good luck was due probably to an energetic and 
adventurous spirit, aided by a blunt frankness of 
address that pleased the great, and commended him 
to their favor. Two years after the expedition to 
Port Eoyal, the king, under the new charter, made 
him governor of Massachusetts, a post for whicli, 
though totally unfit, he had been recommended by 
the elder Mather, who; like his son Cotton, expected 
to make use of him. He carried his old habits into 
his new office, cudgelled Brinton, the collector of 
the port, and belabored Captain Short of the royal 
navy with his cane. Far from trying to hide the 
obscurity of his origin, he leaned to the opposite 
foible, and was apt to boast of it, delighting to 
exhibit himself as a self-made man. New England 
writers describe him aa honest in private dealings ; 
but, in accordance with hia coarse nature, he seema 
to have thought that any thing is fair in war. On 
the other hand, he was warmly patriotic, and was 
almost as ready to serve New England as to serve 
himself.' 

When he returned from Port Royal, he found 



1 An excellent nccount of Phips will he found in Profeaior Bowen'i 
biographical notice, atrendj cited. His Life by Cotton Mather ia eice» 
■iielf enlogiatic. 
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Boston alive with martial preparation. A bold 
enterprise wiia afoot. Massachusetts of her own 
motion had resolved to attempt the conquest ol 
Quebec. She and her sister colonies had not yet 
recovered from the exhanstion of Piiilip's war, 
and Btill less from the disorders that attended the 
expulsion of the royal governor and his adherents. 
The public treasury was empty, and the recent 
expeditions against the eastern Indians had been 
supported by private subscription. Worse yet, 
New England had no competent military com- 
mander. The Puritan gentlemen of the original 
emigration, some of whom were as well fitted fot 
military as for civil leadership, had passed from i 
the stage ; and, by a tendency which circumstances j 
made inevitable, they had left none behind them 
equally qualified. The great Indian conflict 
fifteen years before had, it is true, formed gw 
partisan chiefs, and proved that the New Englai 
yeoman, defending his family and his hearth, w 
not to be surpassed in stubborn fighting ; but, since-l 
Andi-os and his soldiers had been driven out, there 
was scarcely a single man in the colony of the 
slightest training or experience in regular 
Up to this moment, New England had never ai 
help of the mother country. When thousands o 
savages burst on her defenceless settlements, i 
had conquered safety and peace with her ow 
blood and her own slender resources ; but now, 
the proposed capture of Quebec would inure to t 
profit of the British crown, Bradstreet and i 
council thought it not unfitting to ask for a supply! 
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of iirnis and ammunition, of which they were in 
great peed.' The request was refused, and no aid 
of any kind came from the English government, 
whose resources were engrossed by the Irish war. 
While waiting for the reply, the colonial authori- 
tiea urged on their preparations, in the hope that 
the plunder of Quehec would pay the expenses of 
its conquest/ Humility was not among the New 
England virtues, and it was thought a sin to doubt 
that God would give his chosen people the victory 
ovr" papists and idolaters ; yet no pains were spared 
to ensuT'! the divine favor. A proclamation was 
issued, calling the people to repentance ; a day of 
fasting was ordainefi ; and, as Mather expresses 
it, " the wheel of grayer was kept in continual 
motion." " The chief difficulty was to provide 
funds. An attempt was nride to collect a part of 
the money by private subsciiption ; ^ but, as this 
plan failed, the provisional goverpment,-already in 
debt, strained its credit yet farther, '\nd borrowed 
the needful sums. Thirly-two tradmg and fishing 
vessels, great and small, were impressed for the 
service. The largest was a ship called the " Six 
Friends," engaged in the dangeroas West Indin 
trade, and carrying forty-four guns. A call was 
made for volunteers, and many enrolled themselves ; 
but, as more were wanted, a press was ordered to 
complete the number. So rigorously was it applied 

1 BraJ^Uertand CouHell In llit Earl B/Slirewibury, 29 J/ar„ lO'.IO; £)aB. 
fmlk to Sir II. AfliHi-Kl. I A,>rit. 1830. 

« Maai. Colmiil Eecnrdf, 12 Mar., 1690 ; Matlier, Life of Ph'ipi. 
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that, wliat with voluntary and enforced enlistment, 
one town, tliaL ol Glouceater, wna deprived of two-J 
thii'ds of its fencible men.' There was not 
moment of doubt as to the choice of a commander^ I 
for Phlpa was iniiiffined to be the very man for the 1 
work. One John Walley, a respectable citizen of I 
Barnstable, was made second In command with the 
modeat rank of major ; and a sufficient number fii ' 
sbip-masters, merchants, master mechanics, and 
substantial farmers, were commissioned as subordi- 
nate officers. About the middle of July, tlie com- 
mittee charged with the preparations reported that 
all was ready. Still there was a long delay. The 
ve.ssel sent early in spring to ask aid from England 
had not returned. Phips waited for her as long aa 
he dared, and the best of the season was over when 
he resolved to put to sea. The rustic warriors, 
duly formed into companies, were sent on board; 
and the fleet sailed from Nantasket on the ninth of 
August. Including sailors, it carried twenty-two 
hundred men, with provisions for four months, but I 
insufficient ammunition and no pilot for the St. . 
Lawrence.^ 

While Massachusetts was making ready to con- 
quer Quebec by sea, the militia of the land expe- 
dition against Montreal bad mustered at Albany, 

> litv. John Emersui. to Wail Win'hrop, 28 Jiil^, liiOO. Emerton wai ', 
the minister of GlbUi^cBiur. He liegs for tlie release of the impreHed J 

" Mather, Life of Phips, gives an acL'ouiitof tbe outfit. Compare the I 
UiiiMe Aftdnas of Diners of the Genlry. Mtrdiuiils mid olhera inhabili 
Boslon, fo the King't Moat Eiceilent MajtsUj. Two officers of tlie expeiil-l 
tion. VVallL'7 and Savage, have left aufouiits of It, ns I'liiiis ivuulil prab | 
iililj- liiivp limie, had liie liter.iiy ai^quLremeiil? ln'cn I'qu^il lo tlie \;si'. 
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Their strL^ngth waa even leas than was at first 
proposed ; for, after the disaster at Casco, Masaachu- 
eetts and Plymouth had recalled their contingents 
to defend their frontiers. The rest, decimated 
by dysentery and small-pox, began their march to 
Lake Champlain, with bands of Mohawk, Oneida, 
and Mohegan allies. The western Iroquois were 
to join them at the lake, and the combined force 
was then to attack the head of the colony, while 
Phips struck at its heart. 

Froutenac was at Quebec during most of the 
winter and the early spring. When he had de- 
epatched the three war-parties, whose hardy but 
murderous exploits were to bring this double storm 
upon him, he had an interval of leisure, of which 
he made a characteristic use. The English and 
the Iroquois were not his only enemies. He had 
opponents within as well as without, and he counted 
as among them most of the members of the 
supreme council. Here was the bishop, repre- 
senting that clerical power which had cla,shed so 
often with the civil rule ; here was that ally of 
the Jesuits, the intendant Champigny, who, when 
Frontenac arrived, had written mournfully to Ver- 
sailles that he would do his best to live at peace 
with him; here were Villeray and Auteuil, whom 
the governor had once banished, Damours, whom he 
had imprisoned, and others scarcely more agreeable 
to him. They and their clerical fnends had con- 
spired for his recall seven or eight years before ; 
the^ had clung to Denonville, that faithful son of 
the Church, in spite of all his failures ■, a,ii'iV\i.fe'j \c*& 
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seen with troubled minds the return of King Stork 
in the person of the haughty and irascible uount. 
He on his part felt liis power. The coimtry wftp 
in deadly need of him, and looked to hiin for salva- 
tion; while the king had shown hiin sucli marks of 
favor, that, for the moment at least, his enemies 
must hold their peace. Now, therefore, was the 
time to teach them that he was tlieir master. 
Whether trivial or important the occasion mattered 
little. What he wanted was a conflict and a victory, 
or submission without a conflict. 

The supreme council had held its usual weekly 
meetings since Frontenuc'a arrival ; but as yet he 
had not taken his place at the board, though his I 
presence was needed. Auteuii, the attorney-gen- 
eral, was thereupon deputed to invite him. He 
visited the count at his apartment in the chateau, 
but could get from him no answer, except that the 
council was able to manage its own business, and , 
that he would tome when the king's service should 
require it. The councillors divined that he was 
waiting for some assurance tliat they would receive 
him with befitting ceremony ; and, after debating the 
question, they voted to send four of their number 
to repeat the invitation, and beg the governor to say j 
what form of reception would be agreeable to him. 
Froutenac answered that it was for tliern to pro- 
pose the form, and that, when they did so, he 
would take the subject into consideration. The 
deputies returned, and there was another debate. 
A ceremony was devised, which it was thought 
iiuist needs be acceptable to tW. coimt ; and the 
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first councillor, Villeray, repairetl to the chttteau to 
submit it to him. After making him an harangue 
of compliment, and protesting the anxiety of him- 
self aud his colleagues to receive him with all 
possible honor, he explained the plan, and assured 
Frontenac tliat, if not wholly satisfactory, it should 
be changed to suit bis pleasure. " To which," saya 
the record, " Monsieur the governor only answered 
that the council could consult the bishop and other 
persons acquainted with such matters." The bishop 
was consulted, but pleaded ignorance. Another 
debate followed; and the first councillor was again 
despatched to the chateau, with proposal.? still more 
deferential than the last, and fiiU pou'cr to yield, 
in addition, whatever the governor might desire. 
Frontenac replied that, though tlicy had made propo- 
sals for his reception when he .should present liimaelf 
at the council for the first time, they had not informed 
him what ceremony they meant to ob.^erve when 
he should come to the subsefjueut sessions. This 
point also having been thoroughly debated, Villeray 
went again to the count, and with great deference 
laid before him the following plan : That, whenever 
it should be his pleasure to make bis first visit to 
the council, four of its number should repair to 
the chS,teau, and accompany him, with every mark 
of honor, to the palace of the iutendaut, where the 
sessions were held; and that, on his subsequent 
visits, two councillors should meet liim at the head 
of the stairs, and conduct him to his seat. The 
envoy farther protested that, if this failed to meet 
hi.-! iippruval, the council would conform itsclt ^^ 
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all his wishes on the subject. Frontenac now de- 
manded to see the register in which the proceed 
ings on the question at issue were recorded 
Villeray was directed to carry it to him. The 
records had been cautiously made ; and, after 
studying them carefully, he could find nothing at 
which to cavil. 

He received the next deputation with great 
affability, told them that he was glad to find that 
the councU had uot forgotten the consideration due 
to his office arid his person, and assured them, with 
urbane irony, that, had they offered to accord him 
marks of distinction greater than they felt were 
due, he would not have permitted them thus to 
compromise their dignity, having too much regard 
for the honor of a body of which he himself waa 
the head. Then, after thanking them collectively 
and severally, he graciously dismissed them, saying 
that he would come to the council after Easter, or 
in about two months.' During four successive 
Mondays, he had forced the chief dignitaries of the 
colony to march in deputations up and down the 
rugged road from the intendant's palace to the 

> "M. la Gonrerneur luy nr^Kindu qu'il avntt reaonnu BTecplauirqua 
la, Conpiignie {te Conseil] cooserToiC la coneid^ation qu'ellc aroit pour 
MD CBFBct^re et pour ta persoDiie, et qu'elle pouvciil bien a'anurer qu'eii> 
oore qu'elle luy eust fait dea propositiana au delk de ce qu'elle aurait tini 
deroir fnirt pour bh reueptiun au Cuiiseil, il ne les aur»Lt pas aucept^i, 
riionneur de la Compagitie I117 ealant d'autRnl pliie cunstderable, qu'en 
eatfliit le chef, il u'liuroit rien Tonlu aouflrir q^ui peuBtestre oontmire b «b 
digniliS." Hegislre da Cornell Smweraia, stfii„ce dn 18 M:<rs. 1690. Tiie 
affair liad occupied tlie precediOK Besslans of 20 and 27 Februnrj and fl 
Uaruli. TlieaubmUsinnof tliecouticiUoradidDot preveiil tiipm from coat- 
plaining lo the rainialer. Champigmj au ^f!niUfe, 10 Mi^:, 1091 ; Mimnir* 
inslru-iif sur te Canada, 1631, 
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chamber of the chateau where he sat ux solitary 
fitate. A disinterested spectator might see the 
humor of the sitiiation ; but the council felt only 
its vexations. Frontenac had gained hie point ; 
the enemy had surrendered unconditionally. 

Having settled this important matter to his Batis- 
faction, he again addressed himself to saving tho 
country. During the winter, he had employed 
gangs of men in cutting timber in the forests, hew- 
ing it into palisades, and dragging it to Quebec. 
Nature had fortified the Upper Town on two sidea 
by cliffs almost inaccessible, but it was open to 
attack in the rear ; and Frontenac, with a happy 
prevision of approaching danger, gave his first 
thoughts to strengthening this, its only weak side. 
The work began as soon as the frost was out of 
the ground, and before midsummer it waa well 
advanced. At the same time, he took every'pre- 
caulion for the safety of the settlements in the 
upper parts of the colony, stationed detachments 
of regulars at the stockade forts, which Denonville 
had built in all the parishes above Three Rivers, 
and kept strong scouting parties in continual move- 
ment in all the quarters most exposed to attack. 
Troops were detailed to guard tlie settlers at their 
work in the fields, and officers and men were en- 
joined to use the utmost vigilance. Nevertheless, 
the Iroqitois wai'-parties broke in at various points, 
burning and butchering, and spreading such terror 
that in some districts the fields were left untiUed 
and the prospects of the harvest ruined. 

Towards the end of July, Frontenac Mt ^'i^\ 
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Provost Lo fiuisb the fortifications, aiiJ, witii the 
intendant Champigny, went up to Montreal, the 
chief point of danger. Here he arrived on 
the thirty-first ; and, a few days after, the officer 
commanding the fort at La Chine sent liim a mes- 
senger m hot haste with the starthng news thai 
Lalte St. Louis was " all covered with canoes." ' 
Nobody doubted that the Iroquois were upon them 
again. Cannon H'ere fired to caU in the troops 
from the detached posts ; when alarm was sud- 
denly turned to joy by the arrival of other messen- 
gers to announce that the new comers were not 
enemies, but friends. They were the Indians of 
the upper lakes descending from MichilMniackinao 
to trade at Montreal. Nothing so auspicious had 
happened since Frontenac's return. The messages 
Le had sent them in the spring by Louvigny and 
Perrot, reinforced by the news of the victory on 
the Ottawa and the captiu'e of Schenectady, had 
had the desired effect ; and the Iroquois prisoner 
whom their missionary had persuaded them to tor- 
ture had not been sacrificed in vain. Despairing 
of an English market for their beaver skins, they 
had come as of old to seek one from the French. 

On the next day, they all came down the rajjids, 
and landed near the town. There were fuUy live 
hundred of them, Hurons, Ottawas, Ojibwas, Potta- 
watamies, Creos, and Nipissings, with a hundred 
and ten canoes laden with beaver skins to the value 
of nearly a hundred tliousand crowns. Nor waa 

' " Que !i! lac eatoit lout coUTert ile canota " Fronleiac au Wi'n'an, 
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this all ; for, a few days after. La Durantnye, late 
commander at MichilUmackinac, arrived with fifty- 
6ve more canoes, manned by French traders, and 
filled with valimhle furs. The stream of wealth 
dammed back so long was flowing upon the colony 
at the moment when it was most needed. Never 
had Canada known a inore prosperous trade than 
now in the midst of her danger and tribulation. 
It was a triumph for Frontenac. If his policy had 
failed with the Iroquois, it had found a crowning 
success among the tribes of the lakes. 

Having painted, greased, and befeathered them- 
selves, the Indiana mustered for the grand council 
which always preceded the opening of the market, 
The Ottawa orator spoke of nothing but tmde, and, 
with a regretful memory of the cheapness of Eng- 
lish goods, begged that the French would sell them 
at the same rate. The Huron touched upon 
politics and war, declaring that he and his people 
had come to visit their old father and listen to his 
voice, being well assured that he would never 
abandon them, as others had done, nor fool away 
bis time, like Denonville, in shameful negotiations 
for peace ; and he exhorted Frontenac to fight, not 
the English only, but the Iroquois also, till they 
were brought to reason. " If this is not done," he 
said, " my father and I shall both perish ; but, 
come what may, we will perish together."' "I 
answered," writes Frontenac, " that I would fight 
the Iroquois till they came to bqg for peacw, 
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aud that I would grant them no peace that did not 
include all my children, both wliite and red, for I 
was the father of both alike." 

Now ensued a curious scene. Frontenac took a 
hatchet, brandished it in the air and sang the war- 
song. The principal Frenchmen present followed 
liis example. The Christian Iroquois of tlie two 
neighboring missions rose and joined them, and so 
also did the Hurons and the Algonquins of Lake Ni- 
pissing, stamping and screeching like a troop of 
madmen ; while the governor led the dance, whoop- 
ing hke the rest. His predecessor would have 
perished rather than play such a part in such com- ■ 
pany ; but the punctilious old courtier was himself 
half Indian at heart, as much at home in a wigwam 
as in the halls of princes. Another man would have 
lost respect in Indian eyes by such a performance. 
In Frontenac, it roused his audience to enthusiasm. 
They snatched the proffered hatchet and promised 
war to the death.' 

Then came a solemn war-feast. Two oxen and 
tax large dogs had been chopped to pieces for the 
occasion, and boiled with a quantity of prunes. Two 

> "Je leur mie moj-mesme la hache i kmain en chnntant la chnnaon 
de gaeire paur m'nciiommoder ^ leure f a^ona do laiie " Frontenac ou Mi- 
vttre, 9 ef 12 Nae., 1660. 

"Monsieur de Frontenac eommenfa la Chanson de gnerre, U Hache 
K la main, lea principaui Cliefa des Fran^oia se joignant a luy avee de 
parellles armca. !a clianterent ensemble. Les Iroquois du Saut et de ta 
Montiigiic, leu Hurons et les NipiBirinieuB donnorent encore la branle : 
Ton eiit dit, Monsieur, que cca Actenra ^toicnt dee possedcz par tei 
geileB et lea contoraions qu'ila faiaotent. Lea S'lssakoaex, oil lee cria et 
lea liurlemcns que Mf de Frontenac ^toit oblige de faire pour ae confor 
mer k lenr mnoi^re. ansmentoit encore la f ureur faachiqne." La Pv 
Iherie. 111. BT 
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biirrels of wine with abundant tobacco were also 
served out to tlie guests, who devoured the meal 
in a species of frenzy.' All aeeraed eager for war 
except the Ottawas, who had not forgotten their 
late dalliance with the Iroquois. A Christian Mo- 
hawk of the Saut St. Louis called them to anothei 
council, and demanded that they should explain 
clearly their position. Thus pushed to the wall, 
they no longer hesitnted, but promised like the 
rest to do all that their father should ask. 

Their sincerity was soon put to the test. An 
IroqiioLs convert called La Plaque, a notorious rep- 
robate though a good warrior, had gone out as a 
Bcout in the direction of Albany. On the day when 
the market opened and trade was in full activity, 
the buyers and sellers were suddenly startled by 
the sound' of the death-yell. They snatched their 
weapons, and for a moment all was confusion ; when 
La Plaque, who had probably meant to amuse him- 
self at their expense, made his appearance, and ex- 
plained that the yells proceeded from him. The 
news that he brought was, however, sufficiently 
alarming. He declared that he had been at Tjake 
St. Sacrement, or Lake George, and had seen there 
a great number of men making canoes as if about 
to advance on Montreal. Frontenac, thereupon, 
sent the Chevalier de Clermont to scout as far as 
Lake Champlain. Clermont soon sent back one of 
his followers to annoxince that he had discovered a 
party of the enemy, and that they were already on 
their way down the Richelieu. Frontenac ordered 

1 La Polherie, III. 96, 98. 
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aannon to be fired to call in the troops, crossed the 
St. Lawrence followed by all the Indians, and en- 
camped with twelve hundred men at La Prairie to 
meet the expected attack. He waited in vain. 
AH was quiet, antl tlie Ottawa scouts reported that 
they could find no enemy. Three days passed. The 
Indians grew impatient, and wished to go home. 
Neither Engli-sh nor Iroquois had sho'wn themselves ; 
and Frontenac, satisfied that their strength had 
been exaggerated, left a small force at La Prairie, 
recrossed the river, and distributed the troops again 
among the neighboring parishes to protect the har- 
vesters. He now gave ample presents to his de- 
parting allies, whose chiefs he had entertained at 
his own table, and to whom, says Charlevoix, he 
bade farewell " with those engaging manners which 
he knew so well how to assume when he wanted to 
gain anybody to his interest." Scarcely were they 
gone, when the distant cannon of La Prairie boomed 
a sudden alarm. 

The men whom La Plaque had seen near liike 
George were a part of the combined force of Con- 
necticut and New York, destined to attack Mont- 
real. They had made their way along Wood Creek 
to the point where it widens into Lake Charaplain, 
and here they had stopped. Disputes between the 
men of the two colonies, intestine quarrels in the 
New York militia, who were divided between the 
two factions engendered by the late revolution, 
the want, of pro^Hsions, the want of canoes, and the 
ravages of small-pox, had ruined an enterprise 
which had been mismanaged from the lirst. There 
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was no birch bark to make more canoes, and owing 
to the lateness of the season the bark of the elms 
would not peel. Such of the Iroqnois aa had joined 
them were cold and enllen ; and news came that 
the three western tribes of the confederacy, terri- 
fied by the amall-pox, had refused to move. It 
was impossible to advance ; and Winthrop, the 
commander, gave ordera to return to Albany, leav- 
ing Phips to conquer Canada alone.' But first, 
that the campaign might not seem wholly futile, 
he permitted Captain John Schuyler to make a 
raid into Canada with a band of volunteers. Schuy- 
ler left the camp at Wood Creek with twenty-nine 
whites and a hundred and twenty Indians, passed 
Lake Champlain, descended the Richelieu to Cham- 
bly, and fell suddenly on the settlement of La 
Prairie, whence Frontenac had just withdrawn with 
his forces. Soldiers and inhabitants were reaping 
in the wheat-fields. Schuyler and his followers 
killed or captured twenty-five, including several 

' On thi« expedition see the Journal of Stnjor Genrral Winlkrop, in 
JV. Y. Col. Daa., IV. 198; Publict Ocatn-eacis, 1690, In HislBrieal Haija- 
dnt, I. 228 ; and varioui documents in jV. 1'. Cot. Dors., III. Til. 752, and* 
in Doc. nisi. N. Y.. II. 266, 2BB. Comjittre La Pntherie, III. 126, and N. Y. 
Co!. Dots., IX. 613. Theee \as% are Prencli eUtements. A Snkolii In- 
dian hrought to Canada a greatly exaggerated acciounc of the EogliBh 
forces, and said tliai diseaBe Imd been spread among tliem by boxes of 
infncted clothing, wliich they themaelrea liad provided in order lo poi- 
son tiie Caniidians, Bieliop Laval, Lfitre du 20 Nop., 11590, saya llial there 
wae a quarrel between the English and their Iroquois allies, who, hav- 
[ng plundered a inagnzine of spoiled provisions, fell ill. and thought that 
Uiey were poisoned. Golden and other English writers seem to hare 
been Bimngely ignorant of Ibb expedition. The Jesuit Michel Gerraaio 
declares that the force of the English alone amounted to four thousand 
men iltflalioii de la Difaite da Angloit, 1690), About one tenth of tlilf 
BDQiber seem actually to hare taken the field. 
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women. He wished to attack the neighboring fort, 
but his Indians refused ; and after burning houses, , 
barns, and hay-ricks, and kiUing a great number of 
cattle, he seated himself with hh party at dimier 
in the adjacent woods, while cannon answered can- 
non from Chambly, La Prairie, and Montreal, and 
the whole country was astir. " We thanked the 
Governor of Canada," writes Schuyler, "for hia 
salute of heavy artQlery during our meal." ' 

The English had little to boaet in this affair, the 
paltry termination of an entfirprise from which 
great things had been e.xpected. Nor was it for 
their honor to adopt the savage and cowardly mode 
of warfare in which their enemies had led the way. 
The blow that had been struck was less an injury 
to the French than an insult ; but, as such, it galled 
Frontenac excessively, and he made no mention of 
it in his despatches to the court. A few more Iro- 
quois attacks and a few more murders kept Mont- 
real in alarm till the tenth of October, when matters 
of deeper import engaged the governor's thought*. 

A messenger arrived in haste at three o'clock in 
the afternoon, and gave him a letter from Provost, 
town major of Quebec. It was to the effect that 
an Abenaki Indian had just come over land from 
Acadia, with news that some of his tribe had cap- 
tured an English woman near Portsmouth, who 
told them that a great fleet had sailed from Bos- 
ton to attack Quebec. Frontenac, not easily alarmed, 
doubtod the report. Nevertheless, he embarked 

1 Jmrnial of Captain John Schui/!er, in Doc Sisl. N. Y., II. 286. Cont 
p*re Lh Pntherie, III. 101, and Jielalion de Uonseigiiat. 
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at once with the intendant in a small vessel, which 
proved to be leaky, and was near foundering with 
all on board. He then took a canoe, and towards 
evening set out again for Quebec, ordering some 
two hundred men to follow him. On the next 
day, he met another canoe, bearing a fresh 
message from Provost, who announced that the 
English fleet had been seen in the river, and that 
it was already above Tadoussac. Frontenac now 
sent back Captain de Eamsay with orders to Cal- 
Uferes, governor of Montreal, to descend immedi- 
ately to Quebec with all the force at his disposnl, 
and to muster the inhabitants on the way. Then 
he pushed on with the utmost speed. The autum- 
nal storms had begim, and the rain pelted him with- 
out ceasing ; but on the morning of the fourteenth 
he neared the town. Tlie rocka of Cape Diamond 
towered before him ; the St. Lawrence lay beneatli 
them, lonely and still ; and the Basin of Quebec 
outspread its broad bosom, a sohtude without a sail. 
Frontenac had arrived in time. 

He landed at the Lower Town, and the troops and 
the armed inhabitants came crowduig to meet him. 
He was delighted at their ardor.' Shouts, cheers, 
and the waving of hats greeted the old man as he 
climbed the steep ascent of Mountain Street. Fear 
and doubt seemed banished by his presence. Even 
those who hated him rejoiced at his coming, and 
hailed him as a deliverer. He went at once to in- 
spect the fortifications. Since the alarm a week 
before, Provost had accomplished wonders, and 

1 Fnntenoc an Minlslre, 9 p( 12 Nov.. 16M. 
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not only completed the works begun in tiie spring, 
but added othera to secure a place which was a 
natural fortress in itself. On two sides, the Upper 
Town scarcely needed defence. The cliffs along 
the St. Lawrence and those along the tributary 
river St. Charles had three accessible points, 
guarded at the present day by the Prescott Gate, 
the Hope Gate, and the Palace Gate. Prcvost had 
secured them by barricades of heavy beams and 
casks filled with earth. A continuous line of pali- 
sades ran along the strand of the St. Charles, from 
the great cliff called the Saut au Matelot to the 
palace of the intendant. At this latter point be- 
gan the line of works constructed by Frontenac to 
protect the rear of the town. They consisted of 
paUsadea, strengthened by a ditch and an eifi- 
bankment, and flanked at frer[uent intervals by 
square towers of stone. Passing behind the garden 
of the Ursulines, they extended to a windmill on a 
hillock called Mt. Carmel, and thence to the brink 
of the cliffs in front. Here there was a battery of 
eight guns near the present Public Garden ; two 
more, each of three guns, were planted at the top 
of the Saut au Matelot ; another at the barricade 
of the Palace Gate ; and another near the windmill 
of Mt. Carmel ; while a number of light pieces were 
held in reserve for snch use as occasion might re- 
quire. The Lower Town had no defensive works; 
but two batteries, each of three guns, eighteen 
and twenty-four pounders, were placed here at 
the edge of the river.' 

1 fii-lalion de .l/onmrjwiW ; Plan de Quebec, par Viilenevuf, 1690; /Wo- 
/™ fi'w .Uercfire Cahfil, IfiSl. The summil of C«r« niniii'iml. wliiub 
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Two days passed in completing these defences 
under the eye of the governor. Men were flock- 
ing in from the parishes far and near ; and on the 
evening of the fifteenth about twenty-seven hun- 
dred, regidars and raihtia, were gathered within the 
fortifications, besides the armed peasantry of Beau- 
port and Beaupr^, who were ordered to watch the 
river below the town, and resist the English, should 
they attempt to land.' At length, before dawn on 
the morning of the sixteenth, the sentinel.? on the 
Sant au Matelot could descry the slowly moving 
lights of di.?itant vessels. At daybreak the fleet 
was in sight. Sail after sail passed the Point of 
Orleans and glided into the Basin of Quebec. The 
excited spectators on the rock counted thirty-four 
of them. Four were large ships, several othera 
were of considerable size, and the rest were brigs, 
Bchooners, and fishing craft, all thronged with 
men. 

com man lied the lown, was not fortiGeil till tliree years luler, irar nere 
■ny guns placed here during the English sltnek. 

> Diae>i of Stjtcanas Davia, prisoner In Quebec, in Maai. llisl. Col.. 
S. I. 101. There ia a difference of ten Aa.yt in tlio Frencli and Etigliah 
datei. the Nod St^e haTiDg been adopted \>j the fonnei and not by Ihc 
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TnE delay at Boaton, waiting aid from England 1 
that never came, was not propitious to Phips ; 
nor were the wind and the waves. The voyage to ] 
the St. Lawrence was a long one ; and when he I 
began, without a pilot, to grope his way up the 
unknown river, the weather seemed in league j 
with his enemies. He appears, moreover, to have 
wasted time. What was most vital to his success \ 
was rapidity of movement; yet, whether by hia 
fault or hi,'? misfortune, he remained three weeks j 
within three day.s' sail of Quebec' While an- J 
chored off Tadoussac, with tlie wind ahead, he J 
passed the idle hours in holding councils of war.j 
and framing rules for the government of his men, I 
and, when at length the wind veered to the east, it i 
is doubtful if he made the best use of his oppor- 
tunity.' 



I JauraaU/ Sfitjor Wolli^-t, 
' " lU nc priifllirpnt pna 
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He presently captured a small vessel, commanded 
by Granville, an officer whom Provost Lad sent to 
watch his movements. He had already captm'ed, 
nesr Tadoussac, another vessel, having on boai'd 
Madame Lalande and Madame JoUet, the wife and 
the mother-in-law of the discoverer of the Missis- 
eippi.' When questioned as to the condition of 
Quebec, they told him that it was imperfectly forti- 
fied, that its cannon were dismounted, and that it 
had not two hundred men to defend it, Phips was 
greatly elated, thinking that, like Port Royal, the 
capital of Canada would fall without a blow. The 
statement of the two prisoners was true, for the 
most part, when it was made ; but the energy of 
Provost soon wrought a change. 

Phips imagined that the Canadians would offer 
little resistance to the Puritan invasion; for some 
of the Acadians had felt the influence of their New 
England neighbors, and shown an inclination to 
them. It was far otherwise in Canada, where 
the English heretics were regarded with abhor- 
rence. Whenever the invaders tried to land at the 
settlements along the shore, they were met by a 
rebuff. At the river Quelle, FranchevUle, the 
cur^ put on a cap and capote, took a musket, led 
his parishioners to the river, and hid with them in 
the bushes. As the English boats approached their 
ambuscade, they gave the foremost a voUey, which 
killed nearly every man on board ; upon which 
the rest sheared off. It was the same when the 

> " Lea DenioiietteB Lalande et Joliet." Tbe title of laadnme ira* U 
thii time reiitri(;ted to married vromen of ranb. Tbe wires of the bour- 
gani, and even of tlie leaier Doblea, were called deiaoisslla. 
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fleet neared Quebec. Bands of militia, vigilant, 
agile, and well commanded, followed it along the 
shore, and repelled with showers of bullets every 
ai tempt of the enemy to toucli Canadian soil. 

When, aiter his protracted voyage, Phips sailed 
into the Basin of Quebec, one of the grandest 
scenes on the western continent opened upon his 
sight: the wide expanse of waters, the lofty prom- 
ontory beyond, and the opposing heights of Levi ; 
the cataract of Montmorenci, the distant range 
of th^ Laurentian Mountains, the warlike rock 
with its diadem of walls and towers, the roofs of 
the Lower Town clustering on the strand beneath, 
the Chateau St. Louis perched at the brink of the 
cliif, and over it the white banner, spangled with 
fleurs-de-lis, flaunting defiance in the clear autumnal 
air. Perhaps, aa he gazed, a suspicion seized him 
that tlie task he had undertaken was less easy 
than he had thought ; but he had conquered once 
by a simple summons to surrender, and he resolved 
to try its virtue again. 

The fleet anchored a little below Quebec; and 
towards ten o'clock the French saw a boat put out 
from the adinkal's ship, bearing a flag of truce- 
Four canoes went from the Lower Town, and met 
it midway. It brought a subaltern olEcer, who 
announced himself aa the bearer of a letter from 
Sir William Phips to the French commander. He 
was taken into one of the canoes and paddled to 
the quay, after being completely blindfolded by a 
bandage which covered half his face. Provost re- 
ceivL'd him as he landed, and ordered two sergeants 
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to take hiin by the arras and lead him co the 
governor. Ilia progress was neittier rapid nor 
direct. They drew him hitlier and thither, delight- 
ing to make him clauiber in the dark over every 
possible obstruction; while a noisy crowd Imstled 
him, and laughing women called him Colin Mail- 
krd, the name of the chief player in bUndman's 
buff.' Amid a prodigious hubbub, intended to 
bewilder him and impress him with a sense of im- 
mense warlike preparation, they dragged him over 
the three btirricades of Momitain Street, and 
brought him at last into a large room of the 
chateau. Here they took the bandage from his 
eyes. He stood for a moment with an air of 
astonishment and some confusion. The governor 
stood before him, haughty and stern, aurroimded by 
French and Canadian officers, Maricourt, Sainte- 
H^l^ne, Longueuil, Villebon, Valrenne, Bienville, 
and many more, bedecked with gold lace and 
silver lace, perukes and powder, plumes and rib- 
bons, and all the martial foppery in which they 
took delight, and regarding the envoy with keen, 
defiant eyes." After a moment, he recovered his 
breath and his composure, saluted Frontenac, and, 
expressing a wish that the dut} assigned him had 
been of a more agreeable nature, handed him the 
letter of Phipa. Fronteniic gave it to an inter- 
preter, who read it aloud in French that all might 
hear. It ran thus : — 

' " Tons ue9 OfHcien s'etoient liabillcs le plus pro;irement qii'iU pQrent, 
les gnlons d'or et d'Hrgent, lee rubnns, [ea pluincte, la poudre, «C ^ 
[riture, rien nc niRni]iiQit." elc. ibid 
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' Sir IViitiam Phipi, KHigkl, General and CaamiandiiT iH-<hief in and ovtr 
lieir Majesliei' Ferca of JVeic England, b§ Sea iind Land, to Count 

ProHtaiac, Lieuitnani- General and Gontrpour fat Ihe Frtoch King at 
Canada ; or, la hit abieace, to his Deputy, or him or than in diitf con 
manJ at Q/ieheck : 

" The war between the crowns of England ftnd France doth 
act ooly sufficiently warrant, but the deBtruction made by the 
French and Indians, under your command and encouragement, 
apOD the persoQfi tind estutes of their Majesties' subjects of New 
Elngland, without provocation on their part, bath put them 
under the necessity of tliia expedition for their own security and 
satisfaction. And althongh the cruelties and barbarities used 
against them by the French and Indians might, upon the present 
opportanity, prompt unto a severe revenge, yet, being desirous 
to avoid all inhumane and uncliristian-like actions, and to pre- 
vent shedding of blood as much as may be, * 

" I, the aforesaid William Phips, Knight, do hereby, in the 
■ name and in the behalf of their most excellent Majesties, Wil- 
liam and Mary, King and Queen of England, Scotland, France, 
and Ireland, Defenders of the Faith, and by order of their said 
Majesties' government of the Massaohuset-colony in New Eng- 
land, demand a present surrender of your forts and caatlea, 
uudemolished, ami the King's and other stores, unimbezzled, 
vrith a seasonable delivery of all captives ; together with a enr- 
render of all your persans and estates to my dispose ; upon the 
doing whereof, you may eipect mercy from me, as a Christian, 
according to what shall be found for their Majesties' service 
and the subjects' security. Which, if you refuse forthwith to 
do, I am come provided, and am resolved, by the help of God, 
in whom I trust, by force of arms to revenge all wrongs and 
injuries offered, and bring you under suhjectJou to the Crown 
of England, and, wbeu too lat«, make you wish you had ac> 
eepted of (.he favour tendeled. 

" Your answer positive in an hour returned by your own 
trumpet, with the return of mine, is required u]>on the peril 
that will ensue."* 

' See the Letter in Mather, Mngnalia, 1. 186. The Frendi kept ■ 
copy of it, which, with an accurate tranilalion, in pRralle! column*, wu 
lent to VersailleB, and is slili preaerved in the Arohivea ile la Marina, 

' text answers jitrfjclly to that given by Mullier. 
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When the reading was finished, the Englishman 
pulled his watch from his pocket, and handed it to 
the governor. Fronteaac could not, or pretended 
that he could not, see the hour. The messenger 
thereupon told him that it was ten o'clock, and 
that he must have his answer before eleven. A 
general cry of indignation arose ; and Valrenue 
called out that Phips was nothing but a pirate, and 
that his man ought to be hanged. Frontenac con- 
tained himself for a moment, and then said to the 
envoy : — 

" I will not keep you waiting so long. Tell 
your general that I do not recognize King WiUiam j 
and that the Prince of Orange, who so styles him- 
self, is a usurper, who has violated the most sacred 
.aws of blood in atteuipting to dethrone his father- 
in-law. I know no king of England but King 
James. Your general ought not to be surprised 
at the hostilities which he says that the French 
have carried on in the colony of Massachusetts ; 
for, as the king my master has taken the king ol 
England under his protection, and is about to re- 
place him on his throne by force of arms, he might 
have expected that his Majesty would order me to 
make war on a people who have rebelled against 
their lawful prince." Then, turning with a smile 
to the officers about him : " Even if your general 
offered me conditions a little more gracious, and if 
I had a mind to accept them, does he suppose that 
these brave gentlemen would give their consent, 
and adviae me to trust a man who broke his agree- 
mojit with the governor of Port Roya.l.,ci^ s^x^i'w^ 
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who has failed in his duty to his king, and forgot- 
ten all the favors he had received from him, to 
follow a prince who pretends to be the liberator of 
England and the defender of the faith, and yet 
destroys the laws and privileges of the kingdom 
and overthrows its religion ? The divine justice 
■which your general invokes in his letter will not 
fail to punish such acts severely." 

The messenger seemed astonished and startled ; 
but he presently asked if the governor would give 
him his answer in writing. 

" No," returned Froutenac, " I will answer your 
general only by the moutlis of my cannon, that he 
may learn tliat a man like me is not to be sum- 
moned after this fashion, Let him do his best, and 
I will do mine ; " and he dismissed the Englishman 
abruptly. He was again blindfolded, led over the 
barricades, and sent back to the fleet by the boat 
that brought him.' 

Phlps had often given proof of personal courage, 
but for the past three weeks his conduct seems that 
of a man conscious that he is charged with a work 
too large for his capacity. He had spent a good 
part of his time in holding councils of war ; and 
now, when he heard the answer of Frontenac, he 
called another to consider what should be done. A 
plan of attack was at length arranged. The mili- 
tia were to be landed on the shore of Beauport, 
which was just below Quebec, though separated 

' Letln de Sir iVilliam Phljis h JT. de Fronlaiac, avec in lUpoHSe per 
iofc ; Etlalion de a qui s'est paasth la Dncente des Anglme h Qufbec aa in« 
d'Octabre, ISaO. Compare Monseigiist, lielaiioa. Tlie Ei glisli act-ounU 
thougL more brief, conflrm those ot tlie Frencli 
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from it by the St. Charles. They were then to 
cross this river by a ford practicable at low water, 
climb the heights of St. Genevieve, and gain the 
rear of the town. The small vessels of the fleet 
were to aid the movement by ascending the St. 
Charles as far as the ford, holding the enemy in 
check by their lire, and carrying provisions, ammu- 
nition, and intrenching tools, for the use of the 
land troops. When these had crossed and were 
ready to attack Quebec in the rear, Phips was to 
cannonade it in front, and land two hundred men 
under cover of his guns to effect a diversion by 
storming the barricades. Some of the French pris- 
oners, from whom their captors appear to have 
received a great deal of correct information, told 
the admiral that there was a place a mile or two 
above the town where the heights might be scaled 
and the rear of the fortifications reached from a 
direction opposite to that proposed. This was pre- 
cisely the movement by which Wolfe afterwards 
gained his memorable ^nctory; but Phips chose to 
abide by the original plan.' 

While the plan was debated, the opportunity for 
accomplishing it ebbed away. It was still early 
when the messenger returned from Quebec ; but, 
before Phipa was ready to act, the day was on the 
wane and the tide was against him. He lay quietly 
at his moorings when, in the evening, a great shout- 
ing, mingled with the roll of drums and the sound 
of fifes, was heard from the Upper Town.. The 

• Journal of Major WaHey: SaTags, Account of the Late Action af tit 
Nta Enylandm (LonJ. 16U11. 
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English officers asked their prisoner, Granville, 
what it meant. " Ma foi, Messieurs," he replied, 
"you have lost the game. It is the governor of 
Montreal with the people from the country above. 
There is nothing for you now but to pack and go 
home." In fact, Calliferes had arrived with seven 
or eight hundred men, many of them regulars. 
With these were bands of coureurs de hois and other 
young Canadians, all full of fight, singing and 
whooping with martial glee as they passed the 
western gate and trooped down St. Louis Street.' 

The next day was gusty and blustering ; and still 
Phips lay quiet, waiting on the winds and the waves. 
A small vessel, with sixty men on board, imder Cap- 
tain Ephraim Savage, ran in towards the shore of 
Beauport to examine the landing, and stuck fast in 
the mud. The Canadians plied her with bullets, 
and brought a cannon to bear on her. Tliey might 
have waded out and boarded her, but Savage and- 
his men kept up so hot a fire that they forbore 
the attempt ; and, when the tide rose, she floated 
again. 

There was another night of tranqmlUty ; but at 
about eleven on Wednesday morning the French 
heard the English fifes and drums in full action, 
while repeated shouts of " God save King William ! " 
rose from all the vessels. This lasted an hour or 
more ; after which a great number of boats, loaded 
with men, put out from the fleet and rowed rapidly 
towards the shore of Beauport, The tide was low, 
and the hoata grounded before reaching the land- 

' Juuhereau, 325, 826. 
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ing-place. The French on the rock couM see the 
troops through telescopes, looking in the distance 
like a swarm of black ants, as they waded through 
mud and water, and formed in companies along the 
fitrand. They were some thirteen hundred in num- 
ber, and were commanded by Major Walley,' Fi-on- 
tenac had sent three hundred sharpshooters, under 
Sainte-IIelfene, to meet them and hold them in 
check. A battalion of troops followed; but, long 
before they could reach the spot, Sainte-Helfene'a 
men, with a few militia from the neighboring par- 
ishes, and a band of Huron warriors from Lorette, 
threw tliemselves into the thickets along the front 
of the English, and opened a distant but galling 
fire upon the compact bodies of the enemy. Wal- 
ley ordered a charge. The New England men 
rushed, in a disorderly manner, but with great im- 
petuosity, up the rising ground ; received two vol- 
leys, which failed to check them ; and drove back 
the assailants in some confusion. They turned, 
however, and fought in Indian fashion with courage 
and address, leaping and dodging among trees, 
rocks, and bushes, firing as they retreated, and 
inflicting more harm than they received. Towards 
evening they disappeared ; and Walley, whose men 
had been much scattered in the desultory fight, 
drew them together as well as he could, and advanced 
towards the St. Charles, in order to meet the vea- 
sela which were to aid him in passing the ford. 

I "Between 12andl,800nien." WaWey.Jourml. "About 1,200 men." 
BaTKge, Accounl of the Lale Aclion. Savage whs eecnnil in tDmrnsniJ ol 
Ihe militia. Mather aaya, 1,400, Most of the Freiidi iipcoiinls Buy, 1,500 
Some any, 2,000 i and La HoiiUin raises Ihe nunilier to 3,000. 
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Here be posted sentinels, and encamped for the 
night. He had lost four killed and about sixty 
woimded, and imagined that be had killed twenty 
or thirty of the enemy. In fact, however, their 
loss was much less, though among the killed was 
a valuable officer, the Chevalier de Clermont, and 
among the wounded the veteran captain of Beau- 
port, Juchereau de Saint-Denis, more than sixty- 
four years of age. In the evening, a deserter came 
to the English camp, and brought the unwelcome 
intelligence that there were three thousand armed 
men in Quebec' 

Meanwhile, Phips, whose fault hitherto had not 
been an excess of promptitude, grew impatient, and 
made a premature movement inconsistent with the 
preconcerted plan. He left his moorings, anchored 
his largest ships before the town, and prepared to 
cannonade it; but the fiery veteran, who watched 
him from the ChS,teau St, Louis, anticipated him, 
and gave him the first shot. Phips replied furi- 
ously, opening fire with every gun that he could 
bring to bear ; while the rock paid him back in kind, 

1 On this iifFnir, Walley, JavTnat; Siiviii^e, Account 0/ l/ie Late Actim 
(in B leller to tiis brollierj ; Moneeignat, Relation ; liflaiim dc la Ehutula 
da Anglni; Relation de 1682-1712; Lh llonisn, L 218. " M. le oointB 
de Fronlenac »e troiivaavec 8,000 liommee." Belmont, Hialoireda Canada, 
x.s>. IBflO. TJie prisoner Captain SflvanuB Davia, in liis (liai?, aa^i, h 
•Ireiuly mentioned, lliat on the day h«fore Pliipa'a arrival lo many ng- 
nlsrs and militia arrivad that, witli lliose vlin came with Frnntenat:, 
there were about 2,700. This was before tlie arrival of Calliferei, wha, 
iccording to Dnvis, brought but 800. Thus the thrre aceounta of tlM 
deserter, Belmont, and Daris, tally exaetly as to the sum total. 

Ad enemy of Ftont^nac writes, " Ce n'est pns aa presence qui Bt 
prendre Is fuile tMx Anglois, maia le grand nombre de Fran^oia anx- 
(luela ila virent bien que celuy de lenre guerrierB n'Ifoll pas capable de 
(aire tete." Remarquts s»r COraisan Fm.ihre ,fc liu M de FiwOiaac. 
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and belched flame and smoke from all its batteries. 
So fierce ami rapid was the firing, that La Ilon- 
tan compare.^ it to volleys of musketry ; and old 
officers, who had seen many sieges, declared that 
they had never known the like.' The din was pro- 
digious, reverberated from the surrounding heights, 
and rolled back from the distant mountains in one 
continuous roar. On the part of the English, how- 
ever, surprisingly little was accomplislied beside 
noise and smoke. The practice of their gunners 
was BO bad that many of their shot struck harm- 
lessly against the face of the cliff. Their guns, 
too, were very light, and appear to have been 
charged with a view to the most rigid economy of 
gunpowder; for the balls failed to pierce the stone 
walls of the buildings, and did so little damage that, 
as the French boasted, twenty Crowns would have 
repaired it all.'' Night came at length, and the 
turmoil ceased. 

Phip.'! lay quiet till daybreak, when Frontena/; 
sent a shot to waken him, and the cannonade began 
again. Sainte-H^Ifene had returned from Beanport ; 
and he, with his brother Maricourt, took charge 
ttf the two batteries of the Lower Town, aiming the 
guns iu person, and throwing balls of eighteen and 
twenty-four poxmdswith excellent precision against 
the four largest ships of the fleet. One of their 
shots cut the flagstatf of the admiral, and the cross 
of St. George fell into the river. It drifted with 
the tide towards the north shore ; whereupon sev- 

1 La Honlan, L 216; Jachereau, S20. 

» l^re Gerninin, fie.'-id'on de la lUfiUe da AnglaA. 
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eral Cfinadians paddled out in a tirch ciinoe, secure* 
it, and brought it back in triumph. On the .spir* 
of the cathedral in the Upper Town had been huna 
a picture of the Holy Family, as an invocation i 
divine aid. The Puritan gunnera wasted their n 
munition in vain attempts to knoclt it down. Tl 
it escaped their malice was ascribed to miracle, bu) 
the miracle would have been greater if they hai 
hit it. 

At length, one of the ships, which had suffereq 
mostj hauled off and abandoned the fight. That o 
the admiral had fared little better, and now I 
condition grew desperate. With her rigging to 
her mainmast half cut through, her mizzen-mas 
splintered, her cabin pierced, and her hull riddlei 
with shot, another volley seemed likely to sink li 
when Phips ordered her to be cut loose from heij 
moorings, and she drifted out of fire, ]oa\'ing cabin 
and anchor behind. The remaining ships i 
gave over the conflict, and withdrew to stationj 
where they could neither do harm nor suffer it.' 

Phipa had thrown away nearly all his ammunil 
tion in this futile and disastrous attack, which shoulj 
have been deferred till the moment when WalleyJ 
with his land force, had gained the rear of thd^ 
town. Walley lay in his camp, his men wet, shiver 1 
ing with cold, famished, and sickening with 
small-pox. Food, and all other supplies, were 1 
hftve been brought him by the small ves.sels, ■ 

1 Besidea nuthoHtlee before cited, Le Clercq, Slt6li»enieitt dt b 
FVj, n, 484 ; La Potherie, IIL IIS ; Rapport de ChampijBy, Ort., : 
UTal, r^llre h . 20 Nov., 1690. 
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should have entered the month of the St. Charles ■ 
and iiided him to cross it. But he waited for them 
in vain . Every vessel that carried a gun had busied 
itselE in cannonading, and the rest did not move. 
There appears to have been insubordination among 
the masters of these small craft, some of whom, be- 
ing owners or part-owners of the vessels they com- 
manded, were probably unwilling to run them into 
danger. Walley was no soldier ; but he saw that to 
attempt the passage of the river without aid, under 
the batteries of the town and in the face of forces 
twice as numerous as his own, was not an easy task. 
Frontenac, on his part, says that he wished him to 
do so, knowing that the attempt would ruin him.' 
The New England men were eager to push on ; 
but the night of Thursday, the day of Phips's re- 
pulse, was so cold that ice formed more than an 
inch in thickness, and the half-starved militia suf- 
fered intensely. Six field-pieces, with their ammu- 
nition, had been sent ashore ; but they were nearly 
useless, as there were no means of moving them. 
Half a barrel of musket powder, and one biscuit for 
each man, were also landed ; and with this meagre 
aid Walley was left to capture Quebec. He might, 
had he dared, have made a daah across the ford on 
the morning of Thursday, and assaulted the town 
in the rear while Phips was cannonading it in front ; 
but his courage was not equal to so desperate a 
venture. The firing ceased, and the possible op- 
portunity was lost. The citizen soldier despaired 
of success ; and, on the morning of Friday, he went 

I Fronlenac nil Mimiln, 12 ;( 19 A'oti., 16M. 
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on board the admiral's shipto explain his situation. I 
While he was gone, his men put themselves in motion, f 
and advanced along the borders of the St. Charlea I 
towards the ford. Frontenac, with three battalions | 
of regular troops, went to receive them at the cross- 
ing; while Sainte-Helfene, with his brother Lon- 
gueiiil, passed the ford with a body of Canadians, and ] 
- opened fire on them from the neighboring thickets. 
Their advance parties were driven in, and there J 
was a hot skirmish, the chief loss falling on the Now j 
England men, who were fully exposed. On the 
side of the French, Sainte-HelSne waa mortally I 
wounded, and his brother waa hurt by a spent ball, j 
Towards evening, the Canadians withdrew, and the 
English encamped for the night. Their com- 
mander presently rejoined them. The admiral 
had given him leave to withdraw them to the fleet, 
and boats were accordingly sent to bring them off; 
but, as these did not arrive till about daybreak, it ' 
was necessary to defer the embarkation till the , 
next night. 

At dawn, Quebec waa all astir with the beating | 
of drums and the ringing of bells. The New Eng- 
land drums replied ; and Walley drew up his men 
under arms, expecting an attack, for the town 
waa so near that the hubbub of voices from witliin 
could plainly be heard. The noise gradually died 
away ; and, except a few shots from the ramparts, 
the invaders were left undisturbed. Walley sent 
two or three companies tu beat up the neighboring 
thickets, where he suspected that the enemy was 
lurking. On the way, they had the good luck to 
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find and kill a number of cattle, which they cooked 
and ate on the spot ; whereupon, being greatly 
refreshed and invigorated, they dashed forward in 
complete disorder, and were soon met by the fire 
of the ambushed Canadians. Several more com- 
panies were sent to their support, and the skirmish- 
ing became lively. Three detachments from Quebec 
had crossed the river ; and the militia of Beauport 
and Beaupr^ had hastened to join them. They 
fought like Indians, hiding behind trees or throw- 
ing themselves flat among the bushes, and laying 
repeated ambuscades as they slowly fell back. At 
length, they all made a stand on a hill behind the 
buildings and fences of a farm ; and here they held 
their ground till night, while the New England 
men taunted them as cowards who would never 
fight except under cover.' 

Waltey, who with his main body had stood in 
arms all day, now called in the skirmishers, and 
fell back to the landing-place, where, as soon as it 
grew dark, the boats arrived from the fleet. The 
sick men, of whom there were many, were sent on 
board, and then, amid floods of rain, the whole 
force embarked in noisy confusion, leaving behind 
them in the mud five of their cannon. Hasty as 
was their parting, their conduct on the whole had 
been creditable ; and La Hontan, who was in Quebec 
at the time, says of them, " They fought vigor- 
ously, though aa ill-disciplined as men gathered 
together at random could be ; for they did not 
lack courage, and, if they failed, it was by reason 

' Hflalim lie la Deteenlt rfra AnqlnU- 
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of their entire ignorance of discipline, and be- 
cause they were exhausted by the fatigues cf the 
voyage." Of Phips he speaks with contempt, and 
says that be could not have served the French J 
better if tbey had bribed bim to stand all the while i 
with his arms folded. Some allowance should, I 
nevertheless, be made bim for the unmanageable I 
cbai-acter of the force under hia command, thej 
constitution of which was fatal to military sub- 1 
ordination. 

On Sunday, the morning after the re-embarka-l 
tion, Phips called a council of officers, and it was! 
resolved that the men should rest for a day or two, f 
that there should be a meeting for prayer, and that, | 
if ammunition enough could be found, another land- j 
ing should be attempted ; but the rough weather I 
prevented the prayer-meeting, and the plan of a | 
new attack was fortunately abandoned, 

Quebec remained in agitation and alarm till 
Tuesday, when Phips weighed anchor and disap- 
peared, with all his fleet, behind the Island of J 
Orleans. He did not go far, as indeed be could f 
not, but stopped four leagues below to mend rig- ^ 
ging, fortify wounded masts, and stop shot-bolea. 
Subercase had gone with a detachment to watch | 
the retiring enemy ; and Phips was repeatedly J 
seen among his men, on a scafL'old at the side c 
bis ship, exercising hie old trade of carpenter.! 
This delay was turned to good use by an exchangel 
of prisoners. Chief among those in the bands of 1 
tbe French was Captain Davis, late commander atJ 
Casao Bay; and there were also two young daugh-T 
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tera of Lieutenant Clark, who had been killud at 
the same place. Frontenac himself had humanely 
ransomed these children from the Indians ; and 
Madame de Champigny, wife of the intendant, 
had, with equal kindness, bought from them a 
little girl named Sarah Gerrish, and placed her 
in charge of the nuns at the Hotel-Dieu, who had 
become greatly attached to her, while she, on her 
part, left them with reluctance. The French had 
the better in theae exchanges, receiving able- 
bodied men, and returning, with the exception of 
Davis, only women and children. 

The heretics were gone, and Quebec breathed 
freely again. Her escape had been a narrow one ; 
not that three thousand men, in part regular troops, 
defending one of the strongest positions on the 
continent, and commanded by Frontenac, could 
not defy the attacks of two thousand raw fishermen 
and farmers, led by an ignorant civihau, but the 
numbers which were a source of strength were at 
the same time a source of weakness.^ Nearly all 
the adult males of Canada were gathered at Quebec, 
and there was imminent danger of starvation, 
Cattle fi'ora the neighboring parishes had been 
hastily driven into the townj but there was little 
oilier provision, and before Phips retreated the 
pinch of famine had begun. Had he come a week 
earher or stayed a week later, the French them- 

I The Binall-pox hud left prnbably leeti than 1^,000 cfleotive men in 
tlie fleet whpn It arrlied before Quebec. The number of reguliir Iroopi 
in Cunadu hy the roll ot 168!) hub 1.41S. Nuthing had since occurred to 
greatly lii mi niel I llie number. Cullicree left niinul Hft.i iu Montreal, ui4 
perhaps aUu u P-w ir. the iicighboriiig fort*. The r".^! -vere in QjieWi- 
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selves believed that Quebec would have fallen, in 
the one case for want of men, and in the other for 
want of food. 

The Lower Town had been abanrloned by its 
inhabitants, who bestowed their families and their 
fnmiture within the solid walls of the seminary. 
The cellars of the Ursuline convent were filled with 
women and children, and many more took refuge 
at the Hotel-Dieu. The beans and cabbages in the 
garden of the nims were all stolen by tlie soldiers ; 
and their wood-pUe was turned into bivouac fires. 
" We were more dead than alive when we heard 
the cannon," writes Mother Juchereau ; but the Jes- 
uit Fremin came to console them, and tlieir prayera 
and their labors never ceased. On the day when 
the firing was heaviest, twenty-six bails fell into 
their yard and garden, and were sent to the gun- 
ners at the batteries, who returned them to their 
English owners. At the convent of the Ureulines, 
the corner of a nun's apron was carried off by a 
cannon-shot as she passed through her chamber, 
The sisterhood began a novena, or nine days' devo- 
tion, to St. Joseph, St. Ann, the angels, and the 
souls in purgatory ; and one of their number re- 
mained day and night in prayer before the images 
of the Holy Fau^ily. The bishop came to encour- 
age them ; and liis prayers and his clianth were so 
fervent that tliey thought their last hour waa 
come.' 

The superior of the Jesuits, with some of the 
elder members of the Order, remained at their co'- 

1 Se^il d'mi€ im.j!t,im Ursuline. in I-es UvKdinis ii Qn^c, I. 470 
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lege iluriug the attack, ready, should the hereticH 
prevail, to repair to their chapel, and die before 
the altar. Rumor exaggerated the numberaof the 
enemy, and a general alarm pervaded the town. 
It was still greater at Lorette, nine miles distant. 
The warriors of that mission were in the first skir- 
mish at Beauport ; and two of them, running ofi in a 
fright, reported at the village that the enemy were 
carrying every thing before them. On this, the 
villagers Ded to the woods, followed by Father Ger- 
main, their missionary, to whom this hasty exodus 
suggested the flight of the Holy Family into Egypt.' 
The Jesuits were thought to have special reason 
to fear the Puritan soldiery, who, it was reported, 
meant to kill them all, after cutting oH their ears 
to make necklaces." 

When news first came of the approach of Pbips, 
the bishop was absent on a pastoral tour. Hasten- 
ing back, he entered Quebec at night, by torch- 
light, to the great joy of its inmates, who felt that 
his presence brought a benediction. He issued a 
pastoral address, exhorting his flock to frequent 
and full confession and constant attendance at mass, 
as the means of insuring the success of their arms.' 
Laval, the former bishop, aided his efforts. " We 
appealed," he writes, " to God, his Holy Mother, 
to all the Angels, and to all the Saints." * Nor was 



' Leitre pnslomh povr ditpoKr la Penfila dt ce ZHociM i m bitn dffftnirt 
yc let Angloi, ( Reg. de I'^veclii! ile Qufl)ec). 

< /,rt,v,; a Nw. 20, ifion 
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the appeal in vain : for each day seemed to bring 
Bome new token of celestial favor ; and it is not 
surprising that the head-'winds which dela^ ed the 
approach of the enemy, the cold and the storms 
which hastened his departure, and, above all, hia 
singularly innocent cannonade, which killed but 
two or three persons, should have been accepted 
as proof of divine intervention. It was to the Holy 
Virgin that Quebec had been most lavish of ita 
vows, and to her the victory was ascribed. 

One great anxiety stiU troubled the minds of the 
victors. Three ships, bringing large sums of money 
and the yearly supplies for the colony, were on 
their way to_ Quebec ; and nothing was more likely 
than that the retiriug fleet woidd meet and capture 
them. Messengers had been sent down the river, 
who passed the English in the dark, found the 
ships at St. Paul's Bay, and warned them of the 
danger. They turned back, and hid themselves 
within the mouth of the Saguenay ; but not soon 
enough to prevent Phips from discovering their 
retreat. He tried to follow them ; but thick fogs 
arose, with a persistent tempest of snow, which 
completely baffled him, and, after waiting five 
days, he gave over the attempt. When he was 
gone, Ihe three ships emerged from their hiding- 
place, and sailed again for Quebec, where they 
were greeted with a universal jubilee. Their de- 
liverance was ascribed to Saint Ann. the mother of 
the Virgin, and also to St. Francis Xavier, whose 
name one of them bore. 

Quebec was divided between thanksgiving and 
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rejoicing. The captured flag of Phips's siilp ivils 
borne to the cathedral in triumph ; the bishop 
Bang Te Deum ; and, amid the firing of cannon, 
the image of the Virgin was carried to each church 
and chapel in the place by a procession, in which 
priests, people, and troops all took part. The day 
closed with a grand bonfire hi honor of Fron- 
tenac. 

One of the three ships carried back the news of 
the victory, which wan hailed with joy at Ver- 
sailles ; and a medal was struck to commemorate 
it. The ship carried also a despatch from Fron- 
tenac. " Now that the king has triumphed by 
land and sea," wrote the old soldier, " will he 
think that a few squadrons of his navy would be 
hi employed in punishing the insolence of these 
genuine old parliamentarians of Boston, and crush- 
ing them in their den and the English of New York 
as well ? By mastering these two towns, we shall 
secure the whole sea-coast, besides the fisheries of 
the Grand Bank, which ia no slight matter : and 
this would be the true, and perhapa the only, way 
of bringing the wars of Canada to an end ; for, 
when the Enghsh are conquered, we can easily re- 
duce the Iroquois to complete submission."' 

Phips returned crestfallen to Boston late in 
November ; and one by one the rest of the fleet 
came straggling after him, battered and weather- 
beaten. Some did not appear till February, and 
three or four never came at all. The autumn and 
early winter were unusually storjny. Captain 
Eainaford, with sixty men, was wrecked Qa <Ji& 
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Island of Anticosti, where more tLan half their 
number died of cold and misery.' In the other 
veasels, some were drowned, some fi-ost-bitten, and 
above two hundred killed by sraall-pox and fever. 
At Boston, all was dismay and gloom. The 
Puritan bowed before " this awful frown of God," 
and searched his conscience for the sin that had 
broiight upon him so stem a chastisement." Mas- 
sachusetts, already impoverished, found herself in 
extremity. The war, instead of paying for itself, 
had burdened her with an additional debt of fifty 
thousand pounds.^ The sailors and soldiers were 
clamorous for then- pay; and, to satisfy them, the 
colony was forced for the first time in its history to 
issue a paper currency. It was made receivable a( 
a premium for all public debts, and was also forti- 
fied by a provision for its early redemption by 
taxation ; a provision which was carried into effect 
in spite of poverty and distress.^ 

1 Mttlher, Magnali'., I. IfH 

^ Tiie Goiiemaf and Coui'cit to Ike AgtTdt of Massochuaeltt, in Aadnt 
TracU, m. 63. 

* Addrett of tie Gentry, Aff.rvlianta, and oUifn, Ihid., II. 236. 

< Tbu following is a literal copy of a specimen of thia paper monej 
irliich varied iu value from tiro Bliillings lo ten poundl ; — 
No. (2161) lO* 

This Indented Bill of Ten Sliillinga, due from ttie Haaiachueetti 
Colony to the FnEBEssor, shall be in value equal to Money, and ahaU be 
accordingly accepted by the Treaeurer and Receivers eubordinnte W 
him in all Publick PaymenlB, and for any Stock at any time in the 
TreaBury Boston in New England, Deoember the 10* 161*0. By Order 
of the General Court. 

Put KB TOWKSBND J 

Adah W:sthrop > Co"™ 
Tim. Thdentos J 
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Massachusetts had made her usual mistake. She 
had confidently believed that ignorance and inex- 
perience could match the skill of a tried veteran, and 
that the rude courage of her fishermen and farmers 
could triumph without discipline or leadership. 
The conditions of her material pro.sperity were 
adverse t« efiiciency in war. A trading republic, 
without trained officei's, may win victories ; but it 
wins them either by accident or by an extravagant 
outlay in money and life. 

emraenl, il fell for a time to tlie vn!ne of fmm foiirleen to eiiteen 

■hillingg in Che pound. 

In the Bibliotbeque Nittionale is the uriginal druft cif a remarkable 

map, hy the engineer Villeneu''e, of whiL-h a fic-simtJe is before me. It 
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ing coantry, and the poeitions of the English fieet anil land forces, and 
i entitled PLAN DE QUEBEC, el ds tes Enmrom, EN LA NOU- 
VELLE FHANCE, ASSIEgS PAR LES ANGLOIS.Uld rfOc- 

ioire 1690 J"«?u'au 22 dud. mod tpi'ih I'en alUrent, apprh auoir aU bim 

haihu PAR M: LE COMTE DE FRONTENAC. gmaantiMr stnani 

ill Paiit. 
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One of Phips's officers, charged with the exchange 
uf prisoners at Quebec, said as he took his leave, 
" We shall make you another visit in the spring ; " 
and a French officer returned, with martial courtesy, 
" We shall have the honor of meeting you before 
^hat time." Neither side made good its threat, for 
both were too weak and too poor. No more war- 
parties were sent that winter to ravage the English 
border ; for neither blankets, clothing, ammunition, 
nor food could be spared. The fields had lain un- 
tilled over half Canada ; and, though four ships bad 
arrived with supplies, twice as many had been cap- 
tured or driven back by English cniisers in the 
Gulf The troops could not be kept together; and 
they were quartered for subsistence upon the set- 
tlers, themselves half famished. 

Spring came at length, and brought with it the 
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iwallows, the bluebirds, and the Iroquois. They 
rarely came in winter, ■when the treea and bushes 
had no leaves to hide them, and their movementa 
were betrayed by the track of their enow-shoes ; 
but they were always to be expected at the time 
of sowing and of harvest, when they could do 
most mischief. During April, about eight hundred 
jf them, gathering from their winter lumting- 
grounds, encamped at the mouth of the Ottawa, 
whence they detached parties to ravage the settle- 
ments, A large band fell upon Point aux Trembles, 
below Montreal, burned some thuty houses, and 
kUled such of the inmates as could not escape. An- 
other band attacked the Mission of the Moimtain, 
just behind the town, and captured thirty-five of 
the Indian converts in broad daylight. Others 
prowled among the deserted farms on both shores 
of the St. Lawrence ; while the inhabitants remained 
pent in their stockade forts, with misery in the 
present and starvation in the future. 

Troops and militia were not wanting. The dif- 
ficulty was to find provisions enough to enable them 
to keep the field. By begging from house to house, 
getting here a biscuit and there a morsel of bacun, 
enough was collected to supply a considerable party 
for a number of days; and a hundred and twenty 
soldiers and Canadians went out under Vaudreuil 
to hunt the hunters of men. Long impunity had 
made the Iroquois so careless that they were easily 
found. A band of about forty had made their 
quarters at a house near the fort at Repeutigny. 
and here the French scouts discovered them earli; 
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in the night. Vaiidreuil and his men were in ca- 
noes. They lay quiet till one o'clock, then landed, 
and noiselessly approached the spot. Some of the 
Iroquoia were in the house, the rest lay asleep on 
the ground before it. The French crept towards 
them, and by one close volley killed them all. 
Their comrades within sprang up in dismay. Three 
rushed out, and were shot : the others stood on their 
defence, fired from windows and loopholes, and 
killed sis or seven of the French, who presently 
succeeded in setting fire to the house, which was 
thatched with straw. Yotmg Frani^oia de Bienville, 
one of the sons of Charles Le Moyne, rushed up to 
a window, shouted his name like an Indian warrior, 
fired on the savages within, and was instantly shot 
dead. The flames rose till surrounding objecta 
were bright as day. Tlie Iroquois, driven to des- 
peration, burst out like tigers, and tried to break 
through their assailants. Only one succeeded. Of 
his companions, some were shot, five were knocked 
down and captured, and the rest driven back into 
the house, where they perished in the fire. Three 
of the prisoners were given to the inliabitants of 
Repentigny, Point aus Trembles, and Boucherville, 
who, in their fury, burned them alive.' 

For weeks, the upper parts of the colony were 
infested by wolfish bauds howling around the forts, 
which they rarely ventured to attack. At length, 
help came. A squadron from France, strong enough 

» Rtlation de Bfnac, 1691 ; Betollon de ec rpii a'eat paas^ de pim considf 
roWsm Canada, leoO, 1691; La Potherie, HI. 184; Relalion rfela82-1712; 
ehtmpiyng aa Miniitn, 12 Mag, IS91. Tlie name of Bienville wiu (alien. 
»fter lii> duath, by one of liia hrolbers, tlie founder of New OrUani. 
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to beat otf the New England privateers which block- 
aded the St. Lawrence, arrived at Quebec with men 
and supplies ; and a strong force was despatched 
to break up the Iroquois camp at the Ottawa. 
The enemy vanished at its approach ; and the suf- 
fering farmers had a brief respite, which enabled 
them to sow their crops, when suddenly a fresh 
alarm was sounded from Sorel to Montreal, and 
again the settlers ran to their forts for refuge. 

Since the futile effort of the year before, the 
English of New York, still distracted by the politi- 
cal disorders that followed the usurpation of Leis- 
ler, had fought only by deputy, and contented 
themselves with hounding on the Iroquois against 
the common enemy. These savage allies at length 
lost patience, and charged their white neighbors 
with laziness and fear. " You say to us, ' Keep the 
French in perpetual alarm.' Why don't you say, 
'We will keep the French in perpetual alarm'?"' 
It was clear that something must be done, or New 
York would be left to fight her battles alone. A 
war-party was therefore formed at Albany, and the 
Indians were invited to join it. Major Peter Schuy- 
ler took command ; and his force consisted of two 
hundred and sixty-six men, of whom a hundred and 
twenty were English and Dutch, and the rest Mo- 
hawks and Wolves, or Mohegans," He advanced 
to a point on the Eichelieu ten miles above Fort " 
Chambly, and, leaving his canoes under a strong 
guard, marched towards La Prairie de la Madeleine, 
opposite Montreal. 

> Golden. 135, 140. 

• Qfi.-3m J..anal afSehuyler,\a N, Y. CiA. Dor» .\O..W» 
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Scouts had brought warning of his approach; 
and Callieres, the local governor, crossed the St. 
Lawrence, and encamped at La Prairie with seven 
or eight hundred men.' Here he remained for a 
week, attacked by fever and helpless in bed. The 
fort stood a few rods from the river. Two bnttal' 
ions of regulars lay on a field at the right ; and the 
Canadians and Indians were bivouacked on the left, 
between the fort and a small stream, near which 
was a windmill. On the evening of the tenth of 
August, a drizzling rain began to full ; and the Can- 
adians thought more of seeking shelter than of 
keeping watch. They were, moreover, well sup- 
plied with brandy, and used it freely.' At an hour 
before dawn, the sentry at the mill descried objects 
hke the ahadowfl of men silently advancing along 
the borders of the stream. They were Schuyler's 
vanguard. The soldier cried, " Qui vive ? " There 
was no answer. He fired his musket, and ran into 
the mill. Schuyler's men rushed in a body upon 
the Canadian camp, drove its occupants into the 
fort, and killed some of the Indian allies, who lay 
under their canoes on the adjacent strand. 

The regulars on the other side of the fort, roused 
by the noise, sprang to arms and hastened to the 
spot. They were met by a volley, which laid some 
fifty of them on the ground, and drove back the 
rest in disoi-der. They rallied and attacked again; 
on wliich, Schuyler, greatly outnumbered, withdrew 
his men to a neighboring ravine, where he once 
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more repulsed his assailants, and, as he declares, 
drove tliera into the fort with great loss. By thif 
time it was daylight. The English, having struck 
their blow, slowly fell back, hacking do\\Ti the corn 
m the fields, as it was still too green for burning, 
and pausing at the edge of the woods, where their 
Indians were heard for some time uttering fright- 
ful howls, and shouting to the French that they 
were not men, but dogs. Why the invaders were 
left to retreat unmolested, before a force more than 
double tlieir own, does not appear. The helples.-i 
condition of Calhfires and the death of Saint-Cirque. 
his second in command, scarcely suffice to explain 
it. Schuyler retreated towards his canoes, moving, 
at his leisure, along the forest path that led to 
Chambly. Tried by the standard of partisan war, 
his raid had been a success. He had inflicted great 
harm and suffered Uttle ; but the affair was not 
yet ended. 

A day or two before, Valrenne, a,n officer of 
birth and ability, had been sent to Chambly, with 
about a hundred and sixty troops and Canadians, a 
body of Huron and Iroquois converts, and a band 
of Algonqiiins from the Ottawa. His orders were 
to let the English pass, and then place himself 
in their rear to cut them off from their canoes. 
His scouts had discovered their advance ; and, on 
the morning of the attack, he set bis force in 
motion, and advanced six or seven imles towards 
La Prairie, on the path by which Schuyler wtur 
retreating. The country was buried in foresta 
At about nine o'clock, the scouts of the hostile 
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parties met each other, anct their wiir-whoops, gave 
the aliirm. Valrenne instantly took possession of 
a ridge of ground tliat crossed the way of the 
approaching EngHsh. Two large trees had fallen 
along the crest of the acclivity; and behind these 
the French crouched, in a triple row, well hidden 
by bushes and thick standing trunks. The Eng- 
lish, underrating the strength of their enemy, and 
ignorant of his exact position, charged impetuously, 
and were sent reeling hack by a close and deadly 
volley. They repeated the attack with still greater 
fury, and dislodged the French from their ambus- 
cade. Tlien ensued a fight, which Frontenac 
declares to have been the most hot and stubborn 
ever known in Canada. The object of Schuyler 
waB to break through the French and reach hia 
canoes: the object of Valrenne was to drive him 
back upon the superior force at La Prairie. The 
cautious tactics of the bush were forgotten. Three 
times the combatants became mingled together, 
firing breast to breast, and scorching each other's 
shirts by the flash of their guns. The Algonquina 
did themselves no credit ; and at first some of the 
Canadians gave way, but they were rallied by Le 
Ber Duchesne, their commander, and afterwards 
showed great bravery. On the side of the English, 
many of the Mohegan allies ran off ; but the whites 
and the Mohawks fought with equal desperation. 
In the midst of the tumult, Valrenne was perfectly 
cool, directing his men with admirable vigor and 
address, and barring Schuyler's retreat for more 
than nn hour. At length, the French were driven 
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from the path. "We broke tlirough the middle 
of their hody," says Schuyler, " uutil we got into 
their rear, trampling upon their dead ; then faced 
about iipon them, and fought them until we made 
them give way ; then drove them, by strength of 
arm, four hundred paces before us; and, to say 
the truth, we were all glad to see them retreat." ' 
He and his followers continued their march un- 
molested, carrying their wounded men, and leaving 
about forty dead behind them, along with one of 
their flags, and all their knapsacks, which they had 
thrown off when the fray began. They reached 
the banks of the Eifhelieu, fomid their canoes safe, 
and, after waiting several hours fqr stragglers, em- 
barked for Albany, 

Nothing saved them from destruction but the 
failure of the French at La Prairie to follow their 
retreat, and thus enclose them between two fii'es 
'Phey did so, it is true, at the eleventh hour, but not 
till the fight was over and the English were gone. 
The Christian Mohawks of the Saut also appeared 
:ji the afternoon, and set out to pursue the enemy, 
but seem to have taken care not to overtake them ; 
lor the English Mohawks were their relatives, and 
they had no wish for their scalps. Frontenac was 
angry at their conduct ; and, as he rarely lost an 
opportunity to find fault with the Jesuits, he laid 
the blame on the fathers in charge of the mission, 
whom he sharply upbraided for the ahortcomings 
of their flock.' 
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He was at Three Rivers at a ball when news ol 
tiie disaster at La Prairie damped the spirits oi 
the company, "whieli, however, were soon revived 
by tidings of the figbt uuder \'^alrenne and the 
retreat of the English, who were reported tc have 
left two hundred dead ou the field. Fronlenao 
wrote an account of the affair to the minister, with 
high praise of Valrenne and his band, followed by 
an appeal for help. " What with fightmg and 
hardship, our troops and militia are wasting away," 
" The enemy is upon us by sea and land." " Send 
us a thoiisaud men next spring, if you want tlie 
colony to be saved." "We areperiehing by inches; 
the people are in the depths of poverty ; the war 
has doubled prices so that nobody can live." " Many 
families are without bread. The inhabitants desert 
the country, and crowd into the towns." ' A new 
unemy appeared in the following summer, almost 
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16 Mohawks, and S Mohegans, besides many wounded. The Frencb 
italemonts of it are enormously in excess of this, nud nre irrcconcilabli 
with each other. 

1 Lillres dt Fro'tlenac el de Cbamp!y:,g, IfiSl, 16'J2. 
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aa destructive as the Iroqiiois. This was an 
anny of caterpillars, which set at naught the 
maledictions of the clergy, and made great havoc 
among the crops. It is recorded that along 
with the caterpillars came an unprecedented 
multitude of squirrels, which, being industriously 
trapped or shot, proved a great help to many 
families. 

Alarm followed alarm. It was reported that 
Phips was bent on revenge for his late discomfiture, 
that great armaments were afoot, and that a mighty 
host of " Bostonnais " was preparing another de- 
scent. Again and again Frontenac begged that 
one bold blow should be struck to end these perila 
and make King Louis master of the continent, by 
despatching a Sect to seize New York. If thia 
were done, he said, it would be easy to take Boston 
and the *' rebels and old republican leaven of Crom- 
well" who harbored there; then burn the place, 
and itfeterly destroy it.' Villebon, governor of 
Acadia, was of the same mind. "No town," he 
told the minister, " could be burned more easily. 
Most of the houses are covered with shingles, and 
the streets are very narrow." ^ But the king could 
not spare a squadron equal to the attempt ; and 
Frontenac was told that he must wait. The troopa 
sent him did not supply his losses.' Money carjiD 
every summer in sums which now seem sijiaH, but 
were far from being bo in the eyes of the kmgv 

> Frontenac In N. T. Col. Doei., IX. M6, 50G. 
, » Villebon in A'. Y. Cat. Docm., IX- 607. ^ 

• Tlie relnrna iliow 1,818 renulaw in 1Q91, and 1,120 in WW 
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who joined to each remittance a lecture on econ- 
omy and a warning against extravagance.' 

The intendant received hia share of blame on 
these occasions, and he usually defended himself 
vigorously. He tells his master that " war-partiea 
are necessary, but very expensive. We rarely pay 
money; but we must give presents to our Indians, 
and fit out the Canadians with provisions, arms, 
ammunition, moccasons, snow-shoes, sledges, canoes, 
capotes, breeches, stockings, and blankets. Thia 
costs a great deal, but without it we should have 
to abandon Canada," The king complained that, 
while the great sums he was spending in the colony 
turned to the profit of the inhabitants, they con- 
tributed nothing to their own defence. The com- 
plaint wa? scarcely just ; for, if they gave no money, 
they gave their blood with sufficient readiness. 
Excepting a few merchants, they had nothing else 
to give; and, in the years when the fur trade was 
cut off, they lived chiefly on the pay they received 
for supplying the troops and other public services. 
Far from being able to support the war, they looked 
to the war to support them." 

1 Leilrei da Rug a da ffinisin, 1690-1694. In 1091, the amount 
»Uo»ed for extraordiaalres de guerre was 99,000 livres (./rrtrrM). In 1893, 
It VRB 103,000 livres, ik~i>art uf wliicli was for fortifiuntionii. In the fol- 
lowing year, no less thiin 750,000 livres were drnnn for Canada, " ce qui 
uese pourroit pas supporter, ai tela conlinuoit de la meBtne force," write* 
the minifller. {Le MiniHre a Fronlmac, 13 Man. 1B94.) This last iiuii 
probably included the paj of Ihe troops. 

» " 6a MnjeBi^ fait depuis pluaieurs anni'ea dts aacrifltes immenses en 
Canada. L'avantage eo demeure preaque tout entier au profit dea ha. 
bitans et des niarchanda qui y resident. Cea depensea ae font pour lenr 
ienret^ ec puur leur conservatpon. II est juste que ceax qui sont en 
Hlal i^L'aiuri 111 le publiu." Wrtiioy'rv di^ /%, lliifB. '■ Lea liabilitns da la 
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The work of fortifying the vital points of the 
colony, Quebec, Three Rivera, and Montreal, re 
ceived constant stimulus from the alarma of attack, 
and, above all, from a groundless report that 
ten thouHand " Bostonnais" had sailed for Quebec, 
The eessions of the council were suapeuded, and 
the councillors seized pick and spade. Tlie old 
defences of the place were reconstructed on a new 
plan, made by the great engineer Vauban, The 
settlers were mustered together from a distance of 
twenty leagues, and compelled to labor, with little 
or no pay, till a line of soUd eartliworke enclosed 
Quebec from Cape Diamond to the St. Charles. 
Three Rivera and Montreal were also strengthened. 
The cost exceeded the estimates, and drew upon 
Trontenac and Champigny fresh admonitions from 
Versailles,' 

colonie ne contribuetit en rien i. lout ce que Sa MajeaUJ fiiil pour lenr 
(Xmserralion, peniUnt que ms gujeta du Rnjiaunie donnent tnut ce qu'ili 
ont pour son aerike." Le Minisin a Fronlemic, 13 Mars, 1894. 

' Lttlrei du Roy et du MiniHre, 1693, 1694. Cape Dinuioui) nas Quw 
for the &nl time included within the line of circum valla liuo at Quebec. 
A sirong stone redoubt, vritli eixieen cannon, wae huilt upon its summit. 

In 1854, in dtmoligliing a part of the aid wall between tlie fort of 
Quebec and llie adjuc*nt " Governor'a Garden," n pJate of copper wa* 
found vritli a Latin inscription, of which tlie fuUowing'ii a tmusla- 

" In the yesr of Grace, 1603, under the reign of llie Moat August, 
Most Invincible, and Most Clirislinn King, Louis ttie Great, Fourleeatfa 
(if tbat name, tlie Most Excellent and Most Illustrious Lord, Louis da 
Blisde. Count o( Frontenae, [wi«e Vit'eroj- of all New France, after 
baring tliree years before repulsed, routed, and coinplelely conquered 
Ihe rebellions inhabitants of New England, who besieged this town o) 
Quebec, and who threatened to renew their atta::k this year, eoiulructed, 
•I the charge of Ibe king, this cilade!, with the fortiScations therewitli 
ucBinecInd, for the defence of the country and the safely of tbe people, 
*nd fo! confounding yet again a people perflitious towards God and to 
warl* iu lawful king. And he has laid this Hrsl stone." 
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The bountiea on scalps and prisoners were an- 
other occasion of royal complaint. Twenlj crowns 
had been offered for each male white prisoner, ten 
crowns for each female, and ten crowns for each 
Bcalp, whether Indian or English.' The bounty on 
prisoners prodiicerl an excellent result, since in- 
stead of killing them the Indian allies learned to 
bring them to Quebec. If children, they were, 
placed in the convents ; and, if adults, they were 
distributed to labor among the settlers. Thua, 
though the royal letters show that the measure 
was one of policy, it acted in the interest of 
humanity. It was not so with the bounty on 
scalps. The Abenaki, Huron, and Iroquois con-- 
verts brought in man^ of them ; but grave doubtB_ 
arose whether they all came from the heads of 
enemies.^ The scalp of a Frenchman was not dis- 
tinguishable from the scalp of an Englishman, and 
could be had with less trouble. Partly for this 
reason, and partly out of economy, the king gave 
it as his belief that a bounty of one crown waa 
enough ; though the governor and the intendant 
united in declaring that the scalps of the whole 
Iroquois confederacy would be a good bargain for 
his Majesty at ten crowns apiece.^ 

The river Ottawa was the main artery of Canada, 
and to stop it was to stop the flow of her life blood. 
The Iroquois knew this ; and their constant effort 

1 Champii/ag aa Sliaiilre, 21 Sept., 1692 

* B^alion dt ]9B2-1712. 

• MtmoiTe da Hog nitr Sieura Fnmlenae ti Chnmpv/nif 16P3 ; Fmnlenae 
tl C/inmpil^ay au Minklre, 4 Nov., 1693. The bounty on prisoners wu 
rcihiced in the same proportion, showing that eeononn was the ahiel 

abject of the diirjge. 
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was to close it so completely that the annual supply 
of beaver skins would be prevented from passing, 
and the colony be compelled to live on credit. It 
was their habit to spend the latter pai-t of the 
winter in hunting aiiiong the forests between the 
Ottawa and the upper St. Lawrence, and then, 
when the ice broke up, to move in large bands to 
the banks of the former stream, and lie in ambush 
at the Chaudiere, the LoDg Saut, or other favor- 
able points, to waylay the passing canoes. On the 
other hand, it was the constant effort of Frontenae 
to drive them off and keep the river open j an 
almost impossible task. Many, conflicts, great and 
small, took place with various results ; but, in spite 
of every effort, the Iroquois blockade was main- 
tained more than two years. The story of one of 
the expeditious made by the French in this quarter 
will show the hardship of the service, and the 
moral and physical vigor which it demanded. 

Early in February, three hundred men under 
Dorvilliers were sent by Frontenae to surprise the 
Iroquois in their hunting-grounds. When they 
were a few days out, their leader scalded his foot 
by the upsetting of a kettle at their encampment 
near Lake St. Francis; and the command fell on 
a youth named Beaucour, an officer of regulars, 
accomplished as an engineer, and known for his 
pohshed wit. The march through the snpw-clogged 
forest was so terrible that the men lost heart. 
Hands and feet were frozen ; some of the Indiana 
refused to proceed, and many of the Canadians 
lagged behind. Shots were heard, showing that 
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the enemy were not far ofE j but cold, hunger, and 
fatigue had overcome the courage of the pursuers, 
and the young commander saw his followers on 
the point of deserting him. He called them to- 
gether, and harangued them in terms so aniniating 
that they caught his spirit, and again pushed on. 
For four hours more they followed the tracks of 
the Iroquois snow-shoes, till they found the aavagea 
in their bivouac, set upon them, and killed or cap- 
tured nearly all. There was a French slave among 
them, scarcely distinguishable from his owners. It 
was an officer named La Plante, taken at La Chine 
three years before. " He would have been killed 
like hia masters," says La Hontan, " if he had not 
cried out with all his might, ' il/isencorde, sauvez- 
moi, je suis Fnau^ais.' " ' Beaucour brought his 
prisoners to Quebec, where Frontenac ordered that 
two of them should be burned. One stabbed him 
fielf m prison; the other was tortured by the Chris- 
tian Hurons on Cape Diamond, defying them to 
the last. Nor was this the only instance of such 
fearful reprisal. In the same year, a number of Iro- 
quois cjiptured by Vaudreuil were burned at Mon- 
treal at the demand of the Canadians and the mission 
Indians, who Insisted that their cruelties should be 
paid back in kind. It is said that the purpose was 
answered, and the Iroquois deterred for a while 
from torturing their captives.' 

The brunt of the war fell on the upper half of 



1 Ia Potlierie, III. 15<t ; Relatioa da ee 7H1' s'ett patit de tWtu o 
roUe en Canala, 1001, 16'J2 ; La Hontan, 1 288. 
» RtMioo, 16S2-1712. 
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the colony. The country aboiit Montreal, and foi 
nearly a hundred miles below it, was easily accessi- 
ble to the Iroquois by the routes of Lake Champ- 
lain and the upper St, Lawrence; while below 
Three Rivers the settlements were tolerably safe 
from their incursions, and were exposed to attack 
solely from the English of New England, who 
could molest them only by sailing up from the 
Gulf in force. Hence the settlers remained on 
their farms, and followed their lisual occupations, 
except when Frontenac drafted them for war- 
parties. Above Three Rivers, their condition waa 
wholly different. A traveller passing through this 
part of Canada would have found the houses empty. 
Here and there he would have seen all the inhabi- 
tants of a parish laboring in a field together, 
watched by sentinels, and generally guarded by 
a squad of regulars. When one field was tilled, 
they passed to the nest ; and this communal process 
was repeated when the harvest was ripe. At night, 
they took refuge in the fort ; that is to say, in a 
cluster of log cabins, surrounded by a palisade. 
Sometimes, when long exemption from attack had 
emboldened them, they ventured back to their 
farm-houses, an experiment always critical and 
sometimes fatal. Thus the people of La Chesnaye, 
forgetting a sharp lesson they had received a year 
or two before, retiu-ned to their homes in fancied 
security. One evening a bachelor of the parish 
made a visit to a neighboring widow, bringing 
with him his gun and a small dog. As he waa 
taking his leave, his hostess, whose husband had 
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been killed the year before, told him that she 
was afraid to be left alone, and begged him to 
remain with her, an invitation which he accepted. 
Towards morning, the barking of his dog roused 
him ; when, going out, he saw the night lighted up 
by the blaze of burning houses, and heard the usual 
firing and screeching of an Iroquois attack. He 
went back to his frightened companion, who also 
had a gun. Placing himself at a corner of the 
house, he told her to stand behind liim. A number 
of Iroquois soon appeared, on which he fired at 
them, and, taking her gun, repeated the shot, 
giving her his own to load. The warriors returned 
his fire from a safe dista.nce, and in the morning 
withdrew altogether, on which the pair emerged 
from their shelter, and succeeded in reaching the 
fort. The other inhabitants were all killed or 
captured.' 

Many incidents of this troubled time are pre- 
served, but none of them are so well worth the 
record as the defence of the fort at Yerch&res by 
the young daughter of the seignior. Many years 
later, the Marquis de Beauharnais, governor of 
Canada, caused the story to be written down from 
(.he recital of the heroine herself. Verch&res was 
on the south shore of the St. Lawrence, about 
twenty miles below Montreal. A strong block- 
house stood outside the fort, and was connected 
with it by a covered way. On the morning of the 
twenty-second of October, the inhabitants were at 
work in the fields, and nobody was left in the place 
but two soldiers, two boys, an old man of eighty 

' Relation. 1862-1112 
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and a munber of women anrl children. The seig- 
nior, formerly an officer of the regiment of Carig- 
nan, was on duty at Quebec ; his wife was at Montr 
real ; and their daughter Madeleine, fourteen years 
of age, was at the landing-place not far from the 
gate of the fort, with a hired man nnmed Tjaviolette. 
Suddenly she heard firing from the direction where 
the settlers were at work, and an instant after 
Laviolette cried out, " Run, Mademoiselle, run ! 
here come the Iroquois ! " She turned and saw 
forty or flfty of them at the distance of a pistol- 
Bhot. " I ran for the fort, commending myself to 
the Holy Virgin. The Iroquois who chased after 
me, seeing that they could not catch me alive 
before I reached the gate, stopped and fired at me. 
The bullets whistled about my ears, and made the 
time seem very long. As soon as I was near 
enough to be heard, I cried out. To arms ! to arvns ! 
hoping that somebody would come out and help 
me ; but it wa« of no use. The two soldiers in the 
fort were so scared that they had iiidden in the 
blockhouse. At the gate, I found two women 
crying for their husbands, who had just been 
killed. I made them go in, and then shut the 
gate. I next thought what I could do to save 
myself and the few people with me. I went to 
inspect the fort, and found that several pa!i.sade8 
had fallen down, and left opening.-^ by which the 
enemy could easily get in. I ordered them to be 
set up again, and helped to carry them myself. 
Wlien the breaches were stopped, I went to the 
blockhouse where the ammunition is kept, and 
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here I found the two soldiers, one hifling in &■ 
corner, and the other with a lighted natch in his * 
hand. ' What are you going to do with that 
match?" I asked. He answered, 'Light the 
jiowder, and blow us all up.' ' You are a mia- 
erable coward,' said I, ' go out of this place,' 1 
spoke so resolutely that he obeyed, I then threw 
off my bonnet; and, after putting on a hat and 
taking a gun, I said (o ray two brothers: ' Let ua 
fight to the death. We are fighting for our country J 
and our religion. Eemember that our father hasJ 
fjiught you that gentlemen are bom to shed their I 
blooil for the service of God and the king.' " 

Tlie boys, who were twelve and ten yeara old, 
iiided by the soldiers, whom her words had in- 
lipired with some little courage, began to fire from 
the loopholes upon the Iroquois, who, ignorant of 
the weakness of the garrison, showed their nsual 
reluctance to attack a fortified place, and occupied 
themselves with chasing and butchering the peo- 
ple in the neighboring fields. Madeleine ordered a 
cannon to be fired, partly to deter the enemy from i 
an asisault, and partly to warn some of the soldiers, 
who were hunting at a distance. The women and j 
children in the fort cried and screamed without I 
ceasing. She ordered them to stop, lest their '1 
terror should encourage the Indians. A canoe was 1 
presently seen approaching the landing-place. It I 
was a settler named Fontaine, trying to reach the 
fort with his family. The Iroquois were still near ; 
and Madeleine feared that the new comers would 
be killed, if something were not done to aid them. 
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She appealed to the soldiers, but their courage was 
not equal to the attempt ; on which, as she declares, 
after leaving Laviolette to keep watch at the gate, 
she herself went alone to the landing-place. " I 
thought that the savages would suppose it to be 
a ruse to draw them towards the fort, in order to 
make a sortie upon them. Thej did suppose so, 
and thus I was able to save the Fontaine family. 
Wlien they were all landed, I made them march 
before me in full sight of the enemy. We put so 
bold a face op it, that they thought they had more 
to fear than we. Strengthened by this reinforce- 
ment, I ordered that the enemy should be Gred ou 
whenever they showed themselves. After sunset, 
a violent north-east wind began to blow, accom- 
panied with snow and hail, which told us that we 
Bhould have a terrible night. The Iroquois were 
all this time lurking about us; and I judged by 
their movements that, instead of being deterred by 
the storm, they would climb into the fort under 
cover of tlie darkness. I assembled all my troops, 
that is to say, six persons, and spoke to them thus : 
* God has saved us to-day from tlie hands of our 
enemies, hut we must take care not to fall into 
their snares to-night. As for me, I want you to 
see that I am not afraid. I will take charge of 
the fort with an old man of eighty ana another who 
never fired a gun ; and you, Pierre Fontaine, with 
La Bonte and Gachet (our two soldiers), will go to 
the blockhouse with the women and children, be- 
cause that is the strongest place ; and, if I am biken, 
don't surrender, even if I am cut to 'j\fet.«i'& ^sxA 
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^^^p burned before your eyes. The enemy cfiimot hurt 
^^^ you in the blockhonae, if you make the leasl show 
I of fight,' I placed my young brotliera on two of 

I the baetiona, the old man on the third, and I took 

I the fourth ; and all night, in spite of wind, snow, 

( and hail, the cries of " All's well ' were kept up 

r from the blockhouse to the fort, and from the fort 

f to the blockhouse. One would have thought that 

L the place was full of soldiers. The Iroquois thought 

^^^t 60, and were completely deceived, as they confessed 
^^^P afterwards to Mon.sieur de Calliere§, whom they 
^^^p told that tliey had held a council to make a plan 
' for capturing the fort in the night but had done 

nothing because such a constant watch was kept. 

'■ About one in the morning, the sentinel on the 
bastion by the gate called out, ' Mademoiselle, I 
hear something.' T went to hlra to find what it 
was ; and by the help of tlie snow, which covered 
the ground, I could see through the darknese a 
number of cattle, the miserable remnant that the 
lroquoi.s had left us. The others wanted to open 
the gate and let them in, but I answered : ' God 
forbid. You don't know all the tricks of the sav- 
ages. Tliey are no doubt following the cattle, cov- 
ered with skins of beasts, so as to get into tlie fort, 
if we are simple enough to open the gate for 
them.' Nevertheless, after taking every precaution, 
I thought that we might open it without risk. I 
made my two brothers stand ready with their guua 
cocked in case of surprise, and so we let in the 
cattle. 

"At last, the daylight came again; and, as tha 
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darkness disappeared, our anxieties seemed to dis- 
appear with it. Everybody took courage except 
JIademoiselle IVIarguerite, wife of tiie Sieur Fon- 
taine, who being extremely timid, as all Parisiivn 
women are, asked her husband to cnrry her to an- 
otherfort. . . He said, 'TwHI never abandon this fort 
while Mademoiselle Madelon [Madeleine) ia here.' 
I answered him that I would never abandon it; that 
I would rather die than give it up to the enemy ; and 
that it was of the greatest importance that tliry 
should never get possession of any French fort, be- 
cause, if they got one, they would think they could 
get others, and would grow more bold and pre- 
sumptuous than ever. I may pay with truth that 
I did not eat or sleep for twice twenty-four hours. 
I did not go once into my father's house, but kept 
always on the bastion, or went to the bloekhoiise to 
Bee how the people there were behaving. I always 
kept a cheerful and smiling face, and encoiu-aged 
my little company with the hope of speedy succor. 
" We were a week in constant alarm, with the 
enemy always about us. At last Monsieur de la 
Monnerie, a lieutenant sent by Monsieur de Cal- 
Uferes, arrived in the night with forty men. As he 
did not know whether the fort was taken or not, 
he approached as silently as possible. One of our 
sentinels, hearing a slight somid, ciied, 'Qiiivive?' 
I was at the time dozing, with my head on a table 
and my gun lying 'across my arms. The sentinel 
told me that he heard a voice from the river. I 
went up at once to the bastion to see whether it 
was Indians or Frenchmen. T asked, 'Who a.';^ 
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you ? ' One of them answered, ' We sire French- 
men : it is La Monnerie, who cornea to bring you 
help.' I caused the gate to be opened, placed a 
sentinel there, and went down to the river to meet 
thera. As soon as I siiw Monsieur de la iVIonnerie, 
1 saluted Ilim, and said, ' Monsieur, I surrender my 
arms to you.' He answered gallantly, ' Mademoi- 
eelle, they are in good hands.' ' Better than yoG 
think,' I returned. He inspected the fort, and 
found every thing in order, and a sentinel on each 
bastion. ' It is time to relieve thera, Monsieur,' 
said I : ' we have not been off our bastions for h 
week.' " ' 

A band of converts from the Saut St. Louia ar- 
rived soon after, followed the trail of their heathen 
countrymen, overtook them on Lake Champlain, 
and recovered twenty or more French prisoners, 
Madeleine de Verchferes was not the only heroine 
of her family. Her father's fort was the Castle 
Dangerous of Canada; and it was but two years 
before that her mother, left with three or four 

1 H&a de iflJe. Magdtlolne ife Verfhhi^. Aqit de 14 ons (Collection de 
I'AbM Ferlnnd). It appears from Tnnguay, Dletionnaire GtafyUgiqus, 
that Marie-Modi^lcine JnrreC Av Vercbbrcs was born in April, 1678, wliiuh 
•Torreeponda to the age given in IIig Tteeil. She married Thoniai Tarien 
Je la Nandlfere in 1TD6, and M. de la Perrade, or Prade, In 1T22. Her 
brollier Louis noe born in 1(180, and woa tlierefore, ns stated in the 
Ricit, twelve jeara old in 1692. Tbe birthday of the other, Alesander, 
Is not given. Hia baptism was registered in 16S2. One of the brothen 
was killed al the attack of HaverhiU, in 1T08. 

Madame de Ponchartrain, wife of the minister, procured a pension 
(or life to Madeleine de Verdlifcrca. Two verslcina of her nnrmliTe a.™ 
before roe. There are alight variations between tlieai, hot in aW esseo- 
tial polnta they are the game. Tlie following note is appended to one oi 
them r " Ce r^cit fut fait par ordre de t-i'. de Beauliarnois, gouvcmeul 
do Canada " 
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drilled men, and beset by the Iroquois, threw her- 
self with her foUowera into the blockhouae, and 
held the assailants two days at bay, till the Mar- 
quis de Crisasi came with troops to her relief.^ 

From the moment when the Canadians found a 
chief wliom tliey could trust, and the firm old 
band of Froiitenac grasped the reins of their destiny, 
a spirit of hardihood and energy grew up in all 
this rugged population ; and they faced their stern 
fortunes with a stubborn daring and endurance that 
merit respect and admiration. 

Now, as in all their former wars, a great part of 
their suffering was due to the Mohawka. The 
Jesuits had spai'ed no pains to convert them, thus 
changing them from enemies to friends ; and tlieir 
efforts had so far succeeded that the mission colony 
of Saut St. Louis contained a numerous population 
of Mohawk Christians.* The place was well forti- 
fied ; and troops were usually stationed here, partly 
to defend the converts and partly to ensure their 
fideUty. They had sometimes done excellent ser- 
vice for tlie French ; but many of them still remem- 
bered their old homes on the Mohawk, and their 
old ties of fellowship and kindred. Their fieathen 
cf untrymen were jealous of their secession, and 
spared no pains to reclaim them. Sometimes they 
tried intrigue, and sometimes force. On one occa- 
sion, joined by the Oneidas and Onondagaa, they 
appeared before the palisades of St. Louis, to the 

1 La Potherie, I. 828. 

' Tills misaion waB aleo calted Caglinawaga. Tlie Tillage still ex- 
blB, at llie lieatl oC tlie rapid of St. Louts, or La Chine. 
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number of moi"e thiiu four hundred warriors; but, 
fiiiiling the biisdoiis manned and the galea shut, 
they withdrew discomfited. It waa of great im- 
portance to the French to sunder them from their 
heathen relatives so completely that reconciliation 
woultl be iuijiowsihle, and it was largely lo this 
end that a griuid expedition was prepared agalnat 
the Mohawk towns. 

All the mission Indimis in tlie colony were in- 
vited to join it, the Iroquois of the Stmt and 
Mountain, Ahenakis from the Chaudifere, Elurona 
from Lorette, and Algouquins from Three Rivers. 
A hundred picked soldiers were added, and a large 
baud of Canadians. All told, they mustered six 
hundred and twenty-five men, under three tried 
leaders, Mautet, Com-temanche, and La. None. 
They left Chambly at the end of January, and 
pushed southward on snow-shoes. Their way was 
over the ice of Lake Champlain, for more than a 
century the great thoroughfare of war-parties. 
They bivouacked in the forest by squads of twelve 
or more ; dug away the snow in a circle, covered 
the bared earth with a bed of spruce boughs, made 
% fire in Ihe middle, and smoked their pipes around 
Here crouched the Christian savage, muffled • 
pn his blanket, his unwashed face still smirched 
ffith soot and vermilion, rehcs of the war-paint he 
i worn a week before when he danced the war- 
^ance in the square of the mission village ; and 
here sat the Canadians, hooded like Capuchin 
^tnonks, but irrepressible iu loquacity, as the blaze 
LtJf tlie camp-fire glowed on their hai'dy visages and 
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fell ill tainter radiance on the rock,s and pines 
behind them. 

Sixteen days brought them to .the two lower 
Mohawk towns. A young Dutchman who had 
been captured three years before at Schenectady, 
and whom the Indians of the Saut had imprudently 
brought with them, ran off in the night, and car- 
ried the alarm to the English. The invaders had 
no time to lose. The two towns were a quarter 
of a league apart. They surrounded them both 
on the night of the sixteenth of February, waited 
in silence till the voices within were hushed, and 
then captured them without reaistance, as most of 
the inmates were absent. After burning one of 
them, and leaving the prisoners well guarded in 
the other, they marched eight leagues to the third 
town, reached it at evening, and hid in the neigh- 
boring woods. Through all the early night, they 
heard the whoops and songs of the warriors within, 
who were dancing the war-dance for an intended 
expedition, About midnight, all was stiU. The 
Mohawks had posted no sentinels ; and one of 
the French Indians, scaling the palisade, opened 
the gate to his comrades. There was a short but 
bloody fight. Twenty or thirty Mohawks were 
killed, and nearly three hundred captured, chiefly 
women and children. The French commanders 
now required their allies, the mission Indians, to 
make good a promise which, at the instance of 
Prontenac, had been exacted from them by the 
governor of Montreal. It was that they should 
kill all their male captives, a proceeding which 
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would have averted every danger of future re- 
conciliation between the Christian and keatheu 
Mohawks. The converts of the Saut and the 
Mountain had readily given the pledge, but appar- 
ently with no intention to keep it; at least, they 
now refused to do so. Remonstrance was useless; 
and, after biu-ning the town, the French and their 
allies began their retreat, encumbered by a long train 
of prisoners. They marched two days, when they 
were hailed from a distance by Mohawk scouts, who 
told them that the English were on their track, 
but that peace had been declared in Europe, and 
that the pursuers did not mean to fight, but to 
parley. Hereupon the mission Indians Insisted on 
waiting for them, and no exertion of the French 
commanders could persuade them to move. Treea 
were hewn down, and a fort made after the Iro- 
quois fashion, by encircling the camp with a high 
and dense abatis of tninks and branches. Here 
they lay two days more, the French disgusted and 
uneasy, and their savage allies obstinate and im- 
practicable. 

Meanwhile, Major Peter Schuyler was following 
their trail, with a body of armed settlers hastily 
mustered. A troop of Oneidas joined him; and 
the united parties, between five and s'ik hundred 
in all, at length appeared before the fortified camp 
of the French, It was at once evident that there 
was to be no parley. Tiie forest rang with wai"- ' 
whoops ; and the English Indians, unmanageable as 
those of the French, set at work to entrench them- 
selves wlih felled trees The French and their 
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allies sallied to dislodge them. The attack waa 
fierce, and the resistance equally so. Both sides 
lost ground by turns. A priest of the mission of 
the Mountain, named Gay, was in the thick of the 
fight; and, when he saw his neophytes run, he 
tlirew himself before them, crying, " What are 
you afraid of ? We are fighting with infidels, who 
have notliing human but the shape. Have you 
forgotten that the Holy Yirghi is our leader and 
our protector, and that you are subjects of the 
King of France, whose name makes all Europe 
tremble ? " ' Three times the French renewed 
the attack in vain ; then gave over the attempt, 
and lay quiet behind their barricade of trees. So 
also did their opponents. The morning was dark 
and stormy, and the driving snow that filled the 
air made the position doubly dreary. The English 
were starving. Their slender stock of provisions 
had been consumed or shared with the Indiana, 
who, on their part, did not want food, having re- 
sources unknown to their white friends. A group 
of thera squatted about a fire invited Schuyler to 
share their broth; but his appetite was spoiled 
when he saw a human hand ladled out of the 
kettle. His hosts were breakfasting on a dead 
Frenchman. 

All night the hostile bands, ensconced behind 
their sylvan ramparts, watched each other in silence. 
In the morning, an Indian deserter told the Eng- 
lish commander that the French were packing their 
baggage. Schuyler sent to reconnoitre, and found 

I .hm-i<rA <k J.,r,mes U Ber, entrant in FttiUon, He Je Mill. Lt Ba. 
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them gone. They had retreated unseen thioagh 
the anow-storm. He ordered hia men to follow j 
but, as most of them had fasted for two days, they 
refused to do so till an expected convoy of provi- 
sions should arrive. They waited till the next 
morning, when the convoy appeared : five biscuits 
were served out to each man, and the purauit l)e- 
gan. By great efforts, they nearly overtook the 
fugitives, who now sent them word that, if they 
made an attack, all the prisoners sliould be put to 
death. On this, Schuyler's Indians refused to con- 
tinue the chase. The French, by this time, had 
reached the Hudson, where to their dismay they 
found tlie ice breaking up nnd drifting down the 
stream. Happily for them, a large sheet of it had 
become wedged at a turn of the river, and formed 
a temporary bridge, by which they crossed, and 
then pushed on to Lake George. Here the soft 
and melting ice would not bear them ; and they 
were forced to make their way along the shore, 
over rocks and mountains, through sodden snow 
and matted thickets. The provisions, of which they 
had made a depcit on Lake Champl.iin, were all 
spoiled. They boiled moccasons for food, and 
Bcraped away the snow to find hickory and beech 
nuts. Several died of famine, and many more, 
unable to move, lay helpless by tlie lake; while a 
few of the strongest toiled on to Montreal to tell 
Callifires of their plight, Men and food were sent 
them ; and from time to time, as they were able, 
they jounieyed on again, straggling towards their 
homes, anigly or in small parties, feeble, emaciated, 
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and in many instances with health irreparably' 
broken. 

'• The expedition," says Frontenac, " was a glo- 
rious success." However glorious, it was dearly 
bought ; and a few more anch victories would be 
rain. The governor presently achieved a success 
more solid and less costly. The wavering mood of 
the north-western tribes, always oscillating between 
the French and the English, had caused him inces- 
sant anxiety ; and he had lost no time in using the 
defeat of Phips to confirm them in alliance with 
Canada. Courtemanclie was sent up the Ottawa 
to carry news of the French triumph, and stimulate 
the savages of Michillimackinac to lift the hatchet. 
It was a desperate venture ; for the river was be- 
set, as usual, by the Iroquois, With ten followers, 
the daring partisan ran the gauntlet of a thousand 
dangers, and safely reached his destination ; where 
his gifts and bis harangues, joined with the tidings 
of victory, kindled great excitement among the 
Ottawas and Hurons. The indispensable but most 
difficult task remained : that of opening the Ottawa 
for the descent of the great accumulation of beaver 
skins, which had been gathering at Michillimack- 
inac for three years, and for the want of which 
Canada was bankrupt. More than two hundred 

' On Iliii ejpeililion, Narrativt of Military Operations in Canada, lo 
N. Y. Col. Doca., IX. 550 ; Relnlion de ce qui a'al paa«f dt piiM remorTuaiB 
m Camda. 1^92, lOU.t; Calliira a<t Minidre, TS'tx., 109S; La Poiherie, 
ni. 109; Sdalion lit \.^i,^\n2\ faillou, Vie dt MUt. Le Bet,Z\%: Bet 
mont, //iV. da Cuiuida ; Bey srd nnil Lodowick, ./oirnal of the linle Antiomt 
tfike FntKch nl Canada; Report of Major Peter Sch'iyler, in N. Y. CcL 
Dofi.,lV. 1(1; CUien, 142. 

ir imnirtttT wrote W CnlliSre*, flndiiiK grent fnult with the oiiidurt 
iiiiiiliiti Inilinas PoichaHrain a VaUiires, 8 Mai, 16M. 
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Frenchmen were known to be at that remote post, 
or roaming in the wilderness around it; and Froa- 
tenac resolved on an attempt to muster them to- 
gether, and employ their united force to protect 
the Indiana and the traders in bringing down this 
mass of furs to Montreal, A messenger, strongly 
escorted, was sent with orders to this effect, and 
succeeded in reaching Michillimackinac, though 
there was a battle on the way, in which the officer 
commanding the escort was killed. Frontenac 
anxiously waited the issue, when after a long delay 
the tidings reached him of complete success. He 
hastened to Montreal, and found it swarming with 
Indians and coureurs de bois. Two hundred ca- 
noes had arrived, filled with the coveted beaver 
skins. " U is impossible," says the chronicle, " to 
conceive the joy of the people, when they beheld 
these riches. Canada had awaited them for years. 
The merchants and the farmers were dying of 
hunger. Credit was gone, and everybody was 
afraid that the eneioy would waylay and seize this 
last resource of the country. Therefore it was, 
that none could find words strong enough to praise 
and bless him by whose care all this wealth had 
arrived. Father of the People, Preserver of the 
Country, seemed terms too weak to express their 
gratitude." ' 

While three years of arrested sustenance came 
down together from the lakes, a fleet sailed up the 
St. Lawrence, freighted with soldiers and suppliea. 
The horizon of Canada was brightening. 

3'.a.la, 1602, 164& 
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WniLE the Canadians hailed Frontenac as a 
father, he found also some recognition of his aer- 
vice.s from his masters at the court. The king 
wrote him a letter wilh his own hand, to express 
satisfaction at the defence of Quebec, and sent him 
a gift of two thousand crowns. He greatlj needed 
the money, but prized the letter still more, and 
wrote to his relative, the minister Ponchartrain : 
" Thf pit you procured for me, this year, has 
helped me very much towards paying the great 
expenses which the crisis of our affairs and the 
excessive cost of living here have caused me ; but, 
though I receive this mark of his Majesty's good- 
ness with the utmost respect and gratitude, I con- 
fess that I feel far more deeply the satisfaction 
that he has been pleased to express with my ser- 
vices. The raising of the siege of Quebec did not 
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Reserve all tlie attention that I hear he has given 
it in tlie midst of so many important events, and 
tlierefore I must needs ascribe it to your kindness 
in commending it to his notice. This leads me to 
hope that whenever some oflnce, or permanent 
employment, or some mark ot dignity or distinc- 
tion, may offer itself, you will put me on the list 
as well aa others wlio have the honor to be as 
closely connected with you as I am ; for it would 
be very hard to find myself forgotten because I 
am in a remote country, where it is more difficult 
and dangerous to serve the king than elsewhere, 
I have consumed all my property. Nothing is left 
but what the king gives rae ; apd I bave reached 
an age where, though neither strength nor good- 
will fail me as yet, and though the latter will last 
as long as I live, I see niyyelf on Ihe eve of losing 
i\\e former : so that a post a little more secure and 
tranquil than the government of Canada will soon 
Buit my time of hfe; and, if I can be assured of 
your support, I shall not despair of getting such a 
one. Please then to permit my wife and my friends 
to refresh your memory now and then on this 
point."' Again, in the following year: "I have 
been encouraged to believe that the gift of two 
thousand crowns, which his Maiesty made me last 
year, would be continued ; but apparently you 
have not been able to obtain it, for I think that you 
know the difficulty I have in living here on my 
salary. I hope that, when you (ind a better oppor- 
tunity, you will try to procure me this favor. My 

I Fi-mWnat^ a„ Ministre, 20 Oct., 1S91. 
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only triiflt is in your support; and I am persuaded 
ttiRt, having the lienor to be so closely connected 
with you, you would reproach yourself, if you Haw 
mo sink into decrepitude, without resources and 
without Iionors." ' And still again be appeals to 
the minister for " some permanent and honorable 
place attended with the marks of distinction, which' 
ore more grateful than all the rest to a heart shaped 
after the right pattern." ^ In return for these 
sturdy applications, he got nothing for the present 
but a continuance of the king's gift of two thou- 
sand crowns. 

Not every voice in the colony sounded the gov- 
ernor's praise. Now, as always, he had enemies in 
state and Church. It is true that the quarrels and 
the bursts of passion that marked his first term of 
government now rarely occurred, but this was not 
so much due to a change in Frontenac himself as 
to a change in the conditions around him. The 
war made him indispensable. He had gained what 
he wanted, tlie consciousness of mastery ; and under 
its soothing influence he was less irritable and 
exacting. He lived with the bishop on terms of 
mutual courtesy, while his relations with his col- 
league, the intendant, were commonly smooth 
enoiigli on the surface; for Champigny, warned by 
the court not to offend him, treated him with 
studied deference, and was usually treated in re- 
turn witli urbane condescension. During all this 
time, the intendant was complaining of hnn to the 

» Frmlmac o» Miniiirt, 15 AVi.l., 1002, 
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minister. " He is spending a great deal of money; 
but he is master, and does what he pleases. I can 
only keep the peace by yielding every thing." ' 
" He wants to reduce me to a nobody." And, 
among other similar charges, he says that the gov- 
ernor receives pay for garrisons that do not exist, 
and keeps it for himself. " Do not tell that I said 
60," adds the prudent Champigny, " for it would 
make great trouble, if he knew it."^ Frontenac, 
perfectly aware of these covert attacks, desires the; 
minister not to. heed " the falsehoods and impo! 
tures uttered against me by persons who meddle 
mth what does not concern them."^ He alludes 
to Cbampigny's allies, the Jesuits, who, as 
thought, had also maligned him. " Since I have 
been here, I have spared no pains to gain the good- 
will of Monsieur the intendarit, and may God grant 
that the counsels which he is too ready to receive 
from certain persons who have never been friends 
of peace and harmony do not some time make divi- 
sion between us. But I close my eyes to all thaty 
and shall still persevere." ^ In another letter to Pon- 
chartrain, he says : " I write you this in private, be- 
cause I have been informed by my wife that charge! 
have been made to you against my conduct since 
my return to this country. I promise you, Mon- 
seigneur, that, whatever my accusers do, they will 
not make me change conduct towards them, and 
that I shall still treat them with consideration. I 
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merely ask your leave most humbly to represeni 
that, having maintained this colony in full pros- 
perity during the ten years when I formerly held 
the government of it, I nevertheless fell a sacrifice 
to the artifice and fury of those whose encroacli- 
ments, and whose excessive and unauthorized 
power, my duty and my passionate affection for 
the service of the king obliged me in conscience 
to repress. My recall, which made them masters in 
the conduct of the government, was followed by 
all the disasters which overwhelmed this unhappy 
colony. The millions that the king spent here, the 
troops that he sent out, and the Canadians that he 
took into pay, all went for nothing. Most of the 
soldiers, and no small number of brave Canadians, 
perished in enterprises ill devised and ruinous to 
the country, which I found on my arrival ravaged 
with unheard-of cruelty by the Iroquois, without 
resistance, and in sight of the troops and of the 
forts. The inhabitants were discouraged, and im- 
nerved by want of confidence in their chiefs ; 
while the friendly Indians, seeing our weakness, 
were ready to join our enemies. I was fortunate 
enough and diligent enough to change this de- 
plorable state of things, and drive away the Eng- 
lish, whom my predecessors did not have on their 
hands, and this too with only half as many troops 
as they had. I am far from wishing to blame their 
conduct, i leave you to judge it. But I cannot 
have the tranquillity and freedom of mind which I 
need for the work I have to do here, without feel- 
ing entire confidence that the cabal which is ai^alvv 
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forming against me cannot produce impressions 
which may prevent you from doing me justice. 
For the rest, if it Is thought fit that 1 should leave 
the priests to do as they like, I shall be delivered 
from an inflnity of troubles and cares, in which I 
can have no other interest than the good of the 
colony, the trade of the kingdom, and the peace oi 
the king's subjects, and of which I alone bear the 
burden, as well as the jealousy of sundry persons, 
and the iniquity of the ecclesiastics, who begin to 
call impious those who are obliged to oppose their 
passions and their interests." ' 

As Champigny always sided with the Jesuits, hifi 
relations with Frontenac grew daily more critical. 
Open rupture at length seemed imminent, and the 
king interposed to keep the peace. " There has 
been discord between you under a show of har- 
mony," he wrote to the disputants.^ Frontenao 
was exhorted to forbearance and calmness; while 
the intendant was told that he allowed himself to 
be made an instrument of others, and that hia 
charges agamst the governor proved nothing hut 
his own ill-temper.^ The minister wrote in vain. 
The bickerings that he reproved were but premoni- 
tions of a greater strife. 

Bishop Saint-Vallier was a rigid, austere, nnd 
contentious prelate, who loved power as much as 

' " L'itiiqait^ des occl^iastiquea qui comniGncent ^ tmtter d'impiN 
cenx qni nont ohlig^B de resiKter li leura piuaiona et & Iciin interSCa." 
FrmleniK aa Mirtiitni, 20 Oct., lOfll, 

• M^mihe da Roy jioar Fronltnac ft Champigny, 1894. 

* Le .l/mtsfTf a Frontenac, B May, IfltH ; Le Atiniitre i Champijf^t 
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Frontenac himself, and thought that, as the deputy 
of Christ, it was his duty to exercise it to the ut- 
most. The governor watched him with a jealoua 
eye, well aware that, though the pretensions of the 
Church to supremacy over the civil power had sui- 
fered a check, Saint- Vallier would revive them the 
mcmeut he thought he could do so with succesw. 
I have shown elsewhere the severity of the ecclesi- 
astical rule at Quebec, where the zealous pastors 
watched their flock with unrelenting vigilance, and 
associations of pious women helped them in the 
work.' This naturally produced revolt, and tended 
to divide the town into two parties, the worldly 
and the devoiit. The love of pleasure was not 
extinguished, and various influences helped to keep 
it alive. Perhaps none of these was so potent as 
the presence in winter of a considerable number of 
officers from France, whose piety was often less 
conspicuous than their love of enjoyment. At the 
ChUteau St. Louis a circle of young men, more or 
less brifliant and accomplished, surrounded the 
governor, and formed a centre of social attraction. 
Frontenac was not without rehgion, and he held it 
becoming a man of his station not to fail in its 
observances; but he would not have a Jesuit con- 
fessor, and placed his conscience in tlie keeping 
of the E^coUet friars, who were not politically 
aggressive, and who had been sent to Canada ex- 
pressly as a foil to the rival order. They found 
no favor in the eyes of the bishop and hia adherents, 
and the governor found none for the support h« 
lent them. 

> Old Regime, clinp. xie. 
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The winter that followed the arrival of the fiira 
from the upper lakes wag a season of gaycty with- 
out precedent since the war began. All was har- 
mony at Quebec till the carnival approached, when 
Fronteiiac, whose youthful instincts survived his 
seventy-four years, introduced a startling novelty 
which proved the signal of discord. One of hia 
military circle, the sharp-witted La Motte-Cad iliac, 
thus relates this untoward event in a letter to a 
friend : " The winter passed very pleasantly, es- 
pecially to the officers, who lived together like 
comrades; and, to contribute to their honest en- 
joyment, the count caused two plays to be acted, 
' Nicomede ' and 'Mithridate.'" It was an amateur 
performance, in which the officers took part along 
with some of the ladies of Quebec. The success was 
prodigious, and so was the storm that followed. 
Half a century before, the Jesuits had grieved over 
the first ball in Canada. Private theatricals were 
Ptill more baneful. " The clergy," continues La 
Motte, " beat their alarm drums, armed cap-a-pie, 
and snatched their bows and arrows. The Sieur 
Glandelet was first to begin, and preached two 
Bermons, in which he tried to prove that nobody 
could go to a play without mortal sin. The bishop 
issued a mandate, and had it read from the pulpits, 
in which he speaks of certain Impious, impure, and 
noxious comedies, insinuating that tliose which had 
been acted were such. The credulous and infat- 
uated people, seduced by the sermons and the 
mandate, began already to regard the comit as n 
corrupter of morals and a destroyer of religion 
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The numerous party of the pvetended devotees 
mustered iij the streets and public places, and 
presently made their way into the houses, to con- 
firm the weak-minded in their illusion, and tried to 
make the stronj^er share it; but, as they failed in 
tliie almost completely, they resolved at last to con- 
quer or die, and persuaded the bishop to use a 
strange device, which was to publish a mandate in 
the church, whereby the Sieur de Mareuil, a half- 
pay . lieutenant, was inteixiicted the use of the 
sacraments," ' 

This story needs explanation. Not only had 
the amateur actors a't the chateau played two pieces 
inoffensive enough in themselves, but a report had 
been spread that they meant next to perform the 
famous " Tartuffe " of Moliere, a satire wliich, while 
purporting to be levelled against falsehood, lust, 
greed, and ambition, covered with a mask of religion, 
was rightly thought by a portion of the clergy to be 
levelled against themselves. The friends of Fi-on- 
tenac say that the report was a hoax. Be this as 
it may, the bishop believed it. " This worthy prel- 
ate," continues the irreverent La Motte, " was 
of laid of * Tartuffe,' and had got it into his head that 
the count meant to have it played, though he had 
nisvcr thought of such a thing. Monsieur de Saint- 
Vollier sweated blood and water to stop a torrent 
which existed only in his imagination." It was 
now that he launched his two mandates, both on 
the same day; one denouncing comedies in general 
and " Tartuffe " in particular, and the other smiling 

" la Mollc-Cidillue a , 28 Sept., 1S94. 
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Mareuil, who, he nays, " uses language; capable of 
making Heaven blush," and whom lie elsewhere 
stigmatizes as " worse than a Protestant." ' It was 
Mareuil who, as reijorted, was to play the part oi 
Tartuffe ; and on bira, tlicrefore, the brunt of epis- 
copal mdignatiou fell. He was not a wlioUj ex- 
emplary peryou. " I mean," says La Motte, " to 
show you the truth in all its nakedness. The 
fact is that, about two years ago, when the Sieur 
de Mareuil first came to Canada, and was carousing 
with his friends, he sang some Indecent song or 
other. The count was told of it, and gave bim a 
severe reprimand. This is the charge against him. 
After a two years' silence, the pastoral zeal haa 
wakened, because a play is to be acted which the i 
clergy mean to stop at any cost." 

The bishop found anotlier way of stopping it. 
He met Frontenac, with the intendant, near the 
Jesuit chapel, accosted him on the siiljject which 
filled his thoughts, and offered him a hundred 
pistoles if he would prevent the playing of " Tai> j 
tnffe." Frontenac lauglied, and clo.sed the barga 
Saint-Vallier wrote his note on the spot ; and the | 
governor took it, apparently well pleased to have I 
made the bishop disburse, " I thought," writes I 
the intendant, " that Monsieur dc Frontenac would 1 
have given hhn back the paper." He did no such I 
thing, but drew the money on the next day and ' 
gave it to the hospitals.' 

I Mnnile>aent nu Snjel des CBm€d!a, 18 Jan., lOM ; Mandmoil au Stya 
dt cerlninti Pertmaei qui lenoienl dee Discaiiri impies, iiilmt dal: ; Urgiitrt 
rfu Consfit Soaverain, 

[IbjLa Multe-Cnilill:it; by tliL' iyilen^l! 
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Mareuil, deprived of the sacraments, and held 
up to reprobation, went to see the bishop, who 
refused to receive him ; and it is said that he was 
taken by the shoulders and put out of doors. He 
now resolved to bring his case before the council ; 
hut the bishop was informed of his purpose, and 
anticipated it. La Motte says " he went before 
the council on the first of February, and denounced 
the Sieur de Mareuil, whom he declared guilty of 
impiety towards God, the Virgin, and the Sainta, 
and made a fine speech in the absence of the count, 
interrupted by the effusions of a heart which 
seemed filled with a profound and infinite charity, 
but which, as he said, was pushed to extremity by 
the rebellion of an indocUe child, who had neglected 
all his warnings. This was, nevertheless, assumed ; 
I wiU not say entirely false." 

The bishop did, in fact, make a vehement speech 
against Mareuil before the council on the day in 
question; Mareuil stoutly defending himself, and 
entering his appeal against the episcopal mandate.' 
The battle was now fairly joined. Frontenac stood 
alone for the accused. The intendant tacitly favored 
his opponenbi. Auteuil, the attorney-general, and 
Villeray, the first councillor, owed the governor 
an old grudge ; and they and their colleagues 
sided with the bishop, with the outside support of 
all the clergy, escept the Recollets, who, as usual, 
ranged themselves with their patron. At first, 

who reports it to tho muiialer: lij the minister Piincliartrmn. who nekt 
Froutemit for ao eiplanRtion ; by Frontenac, wlm pasBea itoffaa a jeM; 
■nd by BGveral other contemporary writers. 

t Eegitin du Conieil Soueerain, 1 et 6 FA;, 1U04 
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Frontenac showed great moderation, but grew 
vehement, and then violent, as the dispute pro- 
ceeded ; as did also the attorney-general, who deems 
lo have done his best to exasperate him. Tron- 
lenac affirmed that, in depriving Miireuil and 
others of the aacrameuls, with no proof of guilt 
and no previous warning, and on allegations ^liich, 
even if true, could not justify the act, the bishop 
exceeded his powers, and trenched on those of the 
king. The point was delicate. The attorney- 
general avoided tlie issue, tried to raise othei's, and 
revived the old quarrel about Frontenac 's place in 
the council, which had been settled fourteen years 
before, Other questi&ns were brought up, and 
angrily debated. The governor demanded that 
the debates, along with the papers which intro- 
duced tliem, shoidd be entered on the record, that 
the king might be informed of every tiling; but 
the demand was refused. The discords of the 
coimcil chamber spread into the town. Quebec 
was divided against itself. Mareuil insulted the 
bishop; and some of his scapegrace sympatliizera 
broke the prelate's windows at night, and smashed 
his chamber-door.' Mareuil was at last ordered 
to prison, and the whole affair was referred to the 
king." 

These proceedings consumed the spring, the 
BUmmer, and a part of the autumn. Meanwhile, 
an access of zeal appeared to seize the bishop ; and 
he launched interdictions to the right and left 

3 Champlgni/ OH Mlnislic. 27 Oct., IflM. 

« /:.y;:,l,-< <!:. Cai.stil HoniTram ; flfj.l-'sfc da Skm- ,k Mareuil. Nav.. 16M 
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Even Charaplgnj was startled when he vefiised 
the sacraments to all but four or five of the mili- 
tary officers for alleged tampering with the pay of 
their soldiers, a matter wholly within the province 
of the temporal authorities.' During a recess of 
the council, lie set out on a pastoral tour, aud,' 
arriving at Three Elvers, excoramuuicaled an 
officer named Desjordis for a reputed intrigue with 
the wife of another officer. He next repaired to 
Sorel, and, being there on a Sunday, was told that 
two officers had neglected to go to mass. He 
wrote to Frontenac, complaining of the offence. 
Frontenac sent for the culprits, and rebuked them ; 
but retracted his words when they proved by sev- 
eral witnesses that they had been duly present at 
the rite.' The bishop then went up to Montreal, 
and discord went with him. 

Except Frontenac alone, Callieres, tlie local 
governor, was the man in atl Canada to whom the 
country owed moat ; but, like his cliief, he was a 
friend of the RccoUefs, and this did not commend 
him to the bishop. The friars were about to re- 
ceive two novices into their order, and they invited 
the bishop to officiate at the ceremony. Callierea 
was also present, kneeling at a prie-dieu, or prayer- 
desk, near the middle of the church. Saint-Vallier, 
having just said mass, was seating himself in his 
arm-chair, close to the altar, when he saw Callierea 

' Champitpifi au MiniUrt. lA On., IISIH. Trouble on this matlor hai" 
begun lome ttine before. Mimoire du Roj puur Frontenac tt Champii/H^ 
16B4 ; Lf ^fm,lre a r£r£<j>ie, 8 ,Mui, 1604- 

" La MoHt-C'idUlaci ,28 Sept., IBM; Champlsng aa Miniitn. 

S: Oct . iun4. 
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at the prie-dieu, with the position of which he had ' 
already found fault as being too honorable for a 
subordinate governor. He now rose, approached 
the object of his disapproval, and said, " Monsieur, 
you are taking a place which belongs only to Mon- 
sieur de Frontenac." Callieres rejilied that the 
place was that which properly belonged to him. 
The bishop rejoined that, if he did not leave it, he 
himself would leave the church, '* You can do as 
you please," said Callieres ; and the prelate with- 
drew abruptly through the sacristy, refusing any 
farther part in the ceremony/ When the services 
were ovec, he ordered the friars to remove the 
Ohno^ous prie-dieu. They obeyed ) but an officer 
of Callieres replaced it, and, unwilling to offend 
him, they allowed it to remain. On this, the 
bishop laid their church under an interdict; that 
is, he closed it against the celebration of all the 
rites of religion.^ He then issued a pastoral man- 
date, in which he charged Father Joseph Denys, 
their superior, with offences which he " dared not 
name for fear of making the paper blush." ^ Hia 
tongue was less bashful than his pen ; and he gave 
out publicly that the father superior had acted as 
go-between in an intrigue of his sister with the 

1 Fredi-verbal du Fire HyaciaOie PerraaU, Comndstaire Promacial de$ 
RiaMelt {Archives Natioaatfji ) ; Mi^aolre toHditnt U D€nKilf rain M. 
Vkvaque di QuOiecet U Cheailier de Calliha (76irf.). 

' ifaiuiemeut ardounant defermrr I'^fiHae dfe Ricattett, 18 Mai, IBM. 

* "Le Bup^rieiir du dit CaurenI estant \\i rtcc 1g Gonvemeur de la 
llW ville psr dea intereali que tout le monde Bcalt et qa'on D'ueerott ez- 
primer de peor de tairc rougir le papier." Erl'ail du Mandttatnt dt 
r£vf.iq!ie de, Q'l^hc (Jrrfi/wi Nalioiialet}. He had before cliarged 
Maruuil willi language " tapaLile de faire rougir le eiel." 
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Chevalier de Calliferes.' It is said that the accusa- 
tion was groundless, and the character of the 
woman wholly irreproachable. The R^coUeta 
submitted for two months to the bishop's inter- 
dict, then refused to obey longer, and opened 
their church again. 

Quebec, Three Rivers, Sorel, and Montreal had 
all been ruflled by the breeze of these disseusions, 
and the farthest outposts of the wilderness were 
not too remote to feel it. La Motte-Cadillac had 
been sent to replace Louvigny in the command of 
MichiUimackinac, where he had scarcely arrived, 
when trouble fell upon him. " Poor Monsieur da 
la Motte-Cadillac," says Froutenac, " would havp 
sent you a journal to show you the persecutions 
he has suffered at the post where I placed him, and 
where he does wonders, having great uifluence 
over the Indians, who both love and fear him, hul 
he has had no time to copy it. Means have been 
found to excite against him three or four oflicers 
of the posts dependent on his, who have put upon 
him such strange and unheard of affronts, that I 
was obliged to send them to prison when they came 
down to the colony. A certain Father Carheil, the 
Jesuit who wrote me such insolent letters a few 

1 " M'. rEvesqiie HctuBe publiquemeiil )b Bey. Fire JoBepli.supSrieu* 
dea B^uollels de Monlrfol. d'Slre I'eniremetleiar d'une galanteHe entre 
sa accur et le GoUTerneur. Cependatit M; I'Eveaque sait certalaeiiieat 
que le I'ere Joseph est i'uo den meilluurs pt dea plus aaJiiU religieux de 
«on onlre. Ce qu'il all^(iue du pr^lendu commerue enire le GourenieuT 
et la Dnnii! de la. Kaudiiire {laardu Pert Joseph) eat enti^rement faui. et 
11 1'a public nvec Bcandalc, anna preiiri: et contre tnutc appareace, la ditU 
Dflme nynnt (onjoars ea une uonduile irrtfprouliable." Meaioim toachavl 
le IMiiie^i, lie. Champigny alto saya llint tlie bitliup lina brotigliC lliii 
cli.irge, nrid lliut Cnlliorua dedares Uiat bt' Ima tuld a fiUseliood Ch'tm 
p,y„^ii„.M.i,!il,-..i7 0,l.. 10!M. 
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years ago has played an amazing part iij tins affair. 
I shall write about it to Father La Cliaiso, that he 
may set it right. Some remedy must be found; 
for, if it continuea, none of the officers who were 
Bent to Michillimackinac, the Miamis, the llHnoia, 
and other places, can stay there on account of the 
persecutions to which tliey are subjected, and the 
refusal of absolution as soon aa they fail to do what 
is wanted of them. Joined to all tliia Is a shame- 
ful traffic in influence and money. Monsieur de 
Tonty could have written to you about it, if he had 
not been obliged to go off to the Assinneboina, to ' 
rid himself of all these torments." ' In fact, there 
was a chronic dispute at the forest outposts l)e- 
tween the officers and the Jesuits, concerning which 
matter much might be said on both sides. 

The bishop sailed for France. " He has gone," 
writes Calllferes, " after quarrelling with everybody." 
Tlie various points in dispute were set before the 
king. An avalanche of memorials, letters, and 
■proc^s-verbaux, descended upon the unfortunate 
monarch; some concerning Mareuil and the quar- 
rels in the council, others on the excommunication 
of Desjordis, and others on the troubles at Mon- 
treal. They were all referred to the king's privy 
council.' An adjustment was effected: order, if 
not harmony, was restored; and the usual distribu- 
tion of advice, exhortation, reproof, jnd menace, 
was made to the parties in the strife. Frontenac 
was commended for defending the rojal preroga- 

1 Fronlraac a M. lie Lugng, M A'oo., 1696. 

' Arral qui ordnnut que Us Proc^iirei fallea enln It Siiur ^tiaiae rft 
li'ifliec et Ifi Sieiirs Miirmil, Dajorilii, etc., seronl ^ixqiia uu Consiil F 'it 
d- Su JUaJeiti, S JaUUl, 16Q5. 
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tive, cenaured for violence, and admonished to avoid 
future quarrels.' Champigny was reproved fornot 
Bupporting the governor, and told that " his Maj- 
esty sees with great pain that, while he is making 
extraordinary efforts to sustain Canada at a tirao 
so critical, all his cares and all his outlays are made 
useless by your misunderstanding with Monsieur 
de Frontenac." ^ The attorney-general was sharply 
reprimanded, told that he must mend his ways or 
lose his place, and ordered to make an apology to 
the governor.^ Villeray was not honored by a 
letter, but the intendant was directed to tell him 
that his behavior had greatly displeased the king. 
Calli&res was mildly advised not to take part in the 
disputes of the bishop and the R^collets.'' Thus 
was conjured down one of the most bitter as well 
as the mo.st needless, trivial, and untimely, of the 
quarrels that enliven the annals of New France. 

A generation later, when its incidents had faded 
from memory, a passionate and reckless partisan, 
Abbe La Tour, published, and probably invented, 
a story which later writers have copied, till it now 
forms an accepted episode of Canadian history. Ac- 
cording to him, Frontenac, in order to ridicule the 
clergy, formed an amateur company of comedians 
expressly to play " Tartiiffe ; " and, after rehearsing 
at the chiiteau during three or four months, they 
acted the piece before a large audience. " He waa 
not satisfied with having it played at the cht^teau, 
but wanted the actors and actresses, and the dan- 

Le Mimstn a Fronlenac, i Jmn. 1695 ; md., 8 Juh. 1095. 
" " CAain/Hjnj, 4 JujB, la05; ftW., 8 Jnin. 1695. 
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cers, male and female, to go in fuU costume, with 
violina, to play it in all the religious communities, 
except the R^colleta. He took them firp^t to the 
house of the Jesuits, where the crowd entered with 
htm ; then to the Hospital, to the hall of the pau- 
pers, whither the nuns were ordered to repair; then 
he went to the Ursuline Convent, assembled the 
sisterhood, and had the piece played before them. 
To crown the insidt, he wanted next to go to the 
seminary, and repeat the spectacle there ; but, warn- 
ing having been given, he was met on the way, and 
begged to refrain. He dared not persist, and with- 
drew in very Ul-humor." ' 

Not one of numerous contemporary papers, both 
ofRcial and private, and written in great part by 
enemies of Frontenac, contains the slightest aUu- 
sion to any such story, and many of them are 
wholly inconsistent with it. It may safely be set 
down aa a fabrication to blacken the memory of 
the governor, and exhibit the bishop and his ad 
lierents as victims of persecution.^ 

1 Lb Tonr, Vie de Laval, Itv. xil. 

* Had an oulraee, like that with which Frontennc is here charged, 
BCtually taken plate, the regiaterfl of the council, the letters of the in- 
tenilant and the attorney-general, and the records of the liahopric of 
Qnebec would not hare failed to show it. They show notliing bejond 
■ report that "Tartnffe " wa« to be played, and a payment of money by the 
Uihop in order to prevent it. We are left to infer that it was prevented 
■oeordingly, I have the best authority — that of the superior of tlw 
Mtivent (1871), herself a diligent investigatar into the history of her com- 
munity — for stating that neither record nor tradition of the occurrence 
existA among the Uraulines of Queliec ; and I have been nnable lo learn 
that any such exists among the nuns of the Hospital (H6tol-Dieii). Tht 
conlemporary R&it iFune Eetfgiease Ursaline speaks of Frontenae with 
gratitude, aa a friend and benefactor, as does also Mother Juchereku 
stijierior of the iluLol-nieu. 
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THE WAR IN ACADIA. 

l^iTE or THAT CotONT. — ThB AbeNAHIS. — AOA 

Enoland. — P:bates. — Bason dk Saist-Castin, 
-Thk Enclibh Fbontier. — The French and ■ 

— - Plak or THE Wab. — Caitiiee of YOHtC. - 
Gband Wab-pabtt. — Attack of Wells. — Fehaijuid h 

— John Nelson. — A Broken Treaty. — Villieh and Thcet. 

— Anothek War-paeit. — Massacre at Oyster Rives. 

Amid domestic strife, the war with England and 
the Iroquois still went on. Tlie contest for terri- 
torial mastery was fourfold : first, for the control 
of the west ; secondly, for that of Hudson's Bay ; 
thirdly, for that of Newfoundland ; and, lastly, for 
that of Acadia. All these vast and widely sundered 
regions were included in the government of Pron- 
(enac. Each division of the war was distinct from 
the rest, and each had a character of its own. Aa 
the contest for the west was wholly with New York 
aud her Iroquois allies, so the contest for Acadia waa 
wholly with the " Bostonnais," or people of New 
England. 

Acadia, aa the French at this time imderstood 
the name, included Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
and the greater part of Maine. Sometimes they 
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placed its western boundary at the little River St. 
George, and sometinies at the Kennebec. Since 
the wars of D'Aulnay and La Tour, this wilderness 
had been a scent, of unceasing strife ; for the Eng- 
lish drew their eastern boundary at the St. Croix,, 
and the claims of the rival nationalities overlapped 
each other. In the time of Cromwell, Sedgwick, a 
New England officer, had seized the whole country. 
The peace of Breda restored it to France : the 
Chevalier de Grandfontaine was ordered to reoccupy 
it, and the king sent out a few soldiers, a few 
settlers, and a few women as their wives.' Grand- 
fontaine held the nominal command for a time, 
followed by a succession of military chiefs, Chambly, 
Marson, and La Valll^re. Tlien Perrot, whose mal- 
practices had cost him the government of Montreal, 
was made governor of Acadia; and, as he did not 
mend his ways, he was replaced by Mcneval." 

One might have sailed for days along these 
lonely coasts, and seen no human form. At Can- 
seau, or Ghedabucto, at the eastern end of Nova 
Scotia, there was a fishing station and a fort; Chi- 
buctou, now Halifax, was a solitude ; at La H@ve 
there were a few fishermen ; and thence, as you 
doubled the rocks of Cape Sable, the ancient haunt 
of La Tour, you would have seen four French 
settlers, and an unlimited number of seals and sea- 

' In 1671, 30 yorpoBs and SOJilles were lent by the king to Acadin, at 
Ihe coat of 8,000 iivres. £tal de Dfpeaaet, 1671. 

" GraniiroTitaine, 1670 ; Chatnbly, 1678 ; Miinion. 1078 ; La Vallifere. 
tbe same year, Marson having died ; Pierrot, 1684 ; Meneral, 1667. The 
last three were cnminiasioned as local goTcrnors, in eubordi nation to tbe 
governor-general. The others were merely military eommundnnts. 
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fowl. Ranging the shore by St. Mary's Bay, and 
entering the Strait of Annapolis Basin, you would 
have found the fort of Port Eoyal, the chief place 
of all Acadia. It stood at the head of the basin, 
where De Monts had planted his settlement nearly 
a century before. Around the fort and along the 
neighboring river were about ninety-five small 
houses ; and at the head of the Bay of Fundy were 
two other settlements, Beanbassin and Les Mine?*, 
comparatively stable and populous. At the mouth 
of the St. John were the abandoned ruins of La 
Tour's old fort ; and on a spot less exposed, at 
some distance up the river, stood the small wooden 
fort of Jemsec, with a few intervening clearings. 
Still saihng westward, passing Mount Desert, an- 
other scene of ancient settlement, and entering 
Penobscot Bay, you would have found the Baron 
de Saint-Castin with his Indian harem at Pente- 
goet, where the town of Castine now stands. All 
Acadia was comprised in these various stations, 
more or less permanent, together with one or two 
small posts on the Gulf of St Lawrence, and the 
huts of an errant population of fishermen and fur 
traders. In the time of Denonville, the colonists 
numbered less than a thousand souls. The king, 
busied with nursing Canada, had neglected its less 
important dependency.' 

Rude as it was, Acadia had charms, and it has 
them still ; in its wilderness of woods and ita 



1 The cenrui taken b; order of Mculea in 1686 gWes n total of 88fi 
perioiu, of wbom 692 were at Port Rojal, and 127 iLt Beaubaeain. By 
f 1693, the number bad reiicbed 1,009. 
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wildeniess of waves ; the rocky ramparts tliat guard 
its coasts ; its deep, still bays and foamlag hoad- 
I lands ; the towering cliffs of the Grand Menan ; the 
' innumerable islands thiLt cluster about Penobscot 
Bay ; and the romantic highlands of Mount Desert, 
down whose gorges the sea-fog rolls like an invad- 
ing host, while the spires of fir-trees pierce the 
surging vapors like lances in the smoke of battle. 

Leaving Pentegoet, and sailing westward all day 
along a solitude of woods, one might reach the . 
English ontpost of Pemaquid, and thence, still 
sailing on, might anchor at evening off Casco Bay, 
and see in the glowing west the distant peaks of 
the White Motmtains, spectral and dim amid the 
weird and fiery sunset. 

Inland Acadia was all forest, and vast tracts of 
it are a primeval forest still. Here roamed the 
Abenakis with their kindred tribes, a race wild as 
their haimts. In habits they were all much alike. 
Their villages were on the waters of the Andro- 
scoggin, the Saco, the Kennebec, the Penobscot, the 
St. Croix, and the St. John ; here in spring they 
planted their corn, beans, and pumpkins, and then, 
leaving them to grow, went down to the sea in 
their birch canoes. They returned towards the 
end of summer, gathered their harvest, and went 
again to the sea, where they lived in abundance on 
ducks, geese, and other water-fowl. During winter, 
most of the women, children, and old men remained 
in the villages ; while the hunters ranged the forest 
in chase of moose, deer, caribou, beavers, and bears. 

Their summer stay at the seashore was perhaps 
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the most pleasant, and certuinly the most pictui-- 
esque, part of their livea. Bivouacked by some ol 
the innumerable covee and inlets that indent these 
coasts, they passed their days in that alternation 
of indolence and action which is a second nature to 
the Indian. Here in wet weather, while the torpid 
water was dimpled with rain-drops, and the up- 
turned canoes "lay idle on the pebbles, the listlees 
warrior smoked his pipe under his roof of bark, or 
launched his slender craft at the dawn of the July 
day, when shores and islands were painted in shadow 
against the rosy east, and forests, dusky and cool, 
lay waiting for the sunrise. 

The women gathered raspberries or whortle- 
berries in the open places of the woods, or clams 
and oysters in the sands and shallows, adding theur 
shells as a contribution to the shell-heaps that have 
accumulated for ages along these shores. The men 
fished, speared porpoises, or shot seals, A priest 
was often in the camp watching over his flock, and 
saying mass every day in a chapel of bark. There 
was no lack of altar candles, made by mixing tal- 
low with the wax of the bayberry, which abounded 
among the rocky hills, and was gathered in profu- 
sion by the squaws and children. 

The Abenaki missions were a complete success. 
Not only those of the tribe who had been induced 
to migrate to the mission villages of Canada, but 
also those who remained in their native woods, 
were, or were soon to become, converts to Roman- 
ism, and therefore allies of France. Though less 
ferocious than the Iroquois, they were brave, after 
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the IiK^ian manner, and they rarely or never prafr 
tised cannibalism. 

Some of the French were as lawless as their In- 
dian friends. Nothing is more strange than the 
incongruous mixture of the forms of feudalism with 
the independence of the Acadian woods. Vast 
grants of land were made to various persons, some 
of whom are charged with using them for no other 
purpose than roaming over their domains with In- 
dian women. The only settled agricultural popu- 
lation was at Port Royal, Beaubassin, and the 
Basin of Minas. The rest were fishermen, fur 
traders, or rovers of the forest. Repeated orders 
came from the court to open a communication with 
Quebec, and even to establish a line of military 
posts through the intervening wilderness, but the 
distance and the natural difficulties of the country 
proved insurmountable obstacles. If communica- 
tion with Quebec was difficult, that with Boston 
was easy ; and thus Acadia became largely depen- 
dent on its New England neighbors, who, says an 
Acadian officer, " are mostly fugitives from Eng- 
land, guilty of the death of their late king, and 
accused of conspiracy against their present sover- 
eign ; others of them are pirates, and they are all 
united in a sort of independent republic," ' Their 
relations with the Acadians were of a mixed sort, 
They continually encroached on Acadian fishing 
grounds, and we hear at one time of a hundred of 
their vessels thus engaged. This was not all. The 
interlopers often landed and traded with the Indians 

1 Mfmom du Sieur Bfrmer, 1686. 
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along the coast, Meneval, the goveruur, com- 
plained bitterly of their arrogance. Sometimes, it 
is Baid, they pretended to be foreign pirates, and 
plundered vessels and settlements, while the ag- 
grieved parties could get no redress at Boston. 
Tliey also carried on a regiilar trade at Port Royal 
and Les Mines or Grand Pr^, where many of the 
inhabitants regarded them with a degree of favor 
which gave great umbrage to the military authori- 
ties, who, nevertheless, are themselves accused of 
seeking their own pi'ofit by dealings with the here- 
tics ; and even French priests, including Petit, the 
cur^ of Port Royal, are charged with carrying on 
this illicit trade in their own behalf, and in that of 
the seminary of Quebec. The settlers caught from 
the " Bo.stonnais" what their governor stigmatizes 
as English and parliamentary ideas, the chief effect 
of which was to make them restive under his rule. 
The Church, moreover, waa less succesHful in ex- 
cluding heresy from Acadia than from Canada, A 
number of Huguenots established themselves at 
Port Royal, and formed sympathetic relations with 
the Boston Puritans. The bishop at Quebec was 
much alarmed, "This is dangerous," he writes. 
" I pray your Majesty to put an end to these dis- 
orders." ' 

A sort of chronic warfare of aggression and re- 

> L'Eoitinf a:i Hos, 10 JVou., IBM. For tlie preceding pnges, tlie an- 
thorilittB are uliiefl; the correspondence of Grand Fontaine, Mareon, La 
YAliiere, Mcnevnl, B^rgier, Ooulins, Perrot, Talon, FruntenKC, and niher 
offltnals. A large collection of Acadian dociimcnti, frnm the arcliirea of 
Parii, is in loj possession. 1 liave also examiDed tlie Acndlan coUeclioDf 
made fur tljo government of Canuda and for ilint of MnisncliuaelU. 
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pnaal, cloaely akin to piracy, waa cai'iied on at 
intervals in Aciidian waters by French pi'ivate 
armed vessels on one hand, and New England 
private armed vessels on the other. Genuine 
pirates also frequently appeared. They were of 
vai'ious nationality, though usually buccaneera 
from the West Indies. They preyed on New Eng- 
land trading and fishing craft, and sometimes at- 
tacked French settleinonts. One of their most 
notorious exploits was tlie capture of two French 
vessels and a French fort at Chedabucto hy a pirate, 
manned in part, it is said, from Massachusetts,' A ' 
similar proceeding of earlier date was the act of 
Dutchmen from St. Domingo. They made a 
descent on the French fort of Pentegoet, on Pen- 
obscot Bay. Chambly, then commanding for the 
king in Acadia, was in tlie place. They assaulted 
his works, wounded him, took him prisoner, and 
carried him to Boston, where they held him at 
ransom. His young ensign escaped into the woods, 
and carried the news to Canada; but many months 
elapsed before Chambly was released.^ 

This young ensign was Jean Vincent de I'Abndie, 
Baron de Saint-Castin, a native of B6arn, on the 
slopes of the Pyrenees, the same roiigh, strong soil 

' Menevnl, ilimolre, 16S8 ; Dennnrille, Mfinoire. 18 Od 
terbol da Pilla^ie de Chedubiido ; lidallon de la Boullai/e, IBS 

s Fimtman aa ifinialre, H Nov., 1674 ; Fnmlrnae a Lev 
de B^ilen, 24 Sei'l., 1674 j Froulei.uc to llie Goiitriwr and CoaiicU a/ Hub, 
cttiKlli. 26 Mng, 1676 {see 3 Afiils. Hul. Coll., I. 64) ; CulbeH it Fronttnae^ | 
'16 it<is,lO'&. Fruntenac Bupposcd tlie Rssftil&nls in l>e buccaneert. 
T]iey liad, luivrerer, a commisnion from Willuim of Unitize- llutehin- 1 
■on eajs llinl tlie Tluluh ngain Io<ik I'eiitet'oet in 111711, 1>ii 
nIT liy ^liipB frnm Boston, as llie Enf;Usli claimed Ihe pb 
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that gave to France her Henri IV. When fifteen 
years of age, he came to Canada with the regiment 
of Carignan-Salieres, ensign in the company of 
Chambly ; and, when the regim_ent was disbanded, 
he followed his natural bent, and betook himself 
to the Acadian woods. At this time there was u 
square bastioned fort at Pentegoet, mounted -with 
twelve small cannon ; but after the Dutch attack it 
fell into decay.' Salnt-Castin, meanwhile, roamed 
the woods with the Indians, lived like them, formed 
connections more or less permanent with theii 
women, became himself a chief, and, gained such 
ascendency over his red associates that, according 
to La Hontan, they looked upon him as their 
tutelary god. He was bold, hardy, adroit, tena- 
cious ; and, in spite of his erratic habits, had such 
capacity for business, that, if we may believe the 
same somewhat doubtful authority, ho made a 
fortime of three or four hundred thousand crowns. 
His gains came chiefly through his neighbors of 
New England, whom he hated, but to whom he 
sold his beaver skins at an ample profit. His 
trading house was at Pentegoet, now called Castine, 
in or near the old fort; a perilous spot, which he 
occupied or abandoned by turns, according to the 
needs of the time. Being a devout Catholic he 
wished to add a resident priest to his establishment 

1 On iti condition in 1870, Eifat da Fori rl Plaee de Pentegcet ^ii a^^ 
CannA IQTD, /orffue la Anglois I'aiit rendu. In 1671, fourteen «ijldl««inn^ 
eight laborers were lettled near the farU Talun uu hfinUlre, %,Nim,., 
1871. In the next year, Talon recommentls an envoi de JUIes ftjr th* 
benefit at Pentegoet. Mfmaire imt It Cmadn, 1672. At iste at, t(lU,8,,w* 
&ai Auvliao officials adrising the recmstrucriun of tiie foil. 
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for the conversion of his Indian friends ; but, ob- 
serves Father Petit of Port Eoyal, who knew him 
well, '• he himself has need of spiritual aid to sustain 
him in the paths of virtue." ' He usually made two 
visits a year to Port Eoyal, where he gave liberal 
gifts to the church of which he was the chief 
patron, attended mass with exemplary devotion, 
and then, shriven of his sins, returned to hia 
equaws at Pentegoet. Perrot, the governor, ma- 
ligned him ; the motive, as Samt-Castin says, being 
jealousy of his success in trade, for Perixjt himself 
traded largely with the Engliah and the Indians. 
This, indeed, seems to have been tiis chief occupa- 
tion; and, as Saint-Castin was his principal rival, 
they were never on good terms. Saint-Castin 
complamed to Denonville. " Monsieur Petit," lie 
writes, " will tell you every thing, I will only say 
that he (Perrot) kept me under arrest from the 
twenty-first of April to the ninth of June, on pre- 
tence of a little weakness I had for some women, 
and even told me that he had your orders to do it: 
but that is not what troubles him; and as I do not 
believe tliere is another man under heaven who 
will do meaner things through love of gain, even 
to selling brandy by the pint and half-pint before 
strangers in his own house, because he does not 
trust a single one of his servants, — I see plainly 
what is the matter with him. He wants to be the 
ciily merchant in Acadia." " 

Perrot was recalled this very year; and his suo- 
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Meneval, received instructions in regard 
to SaiiitrCastin, which show that the king or his 
minister had a clear idea both of the baron'a 
merits and of his failings. The new governor was 
ordered to require hira to abandon "his vagabond 
[ife among the Indians," cease all ti-ade with the 
Enghsh, and establish a permanent settlement, 
Meneval was farther directed to assure him that, 
if he conformed to the royal will, and led a life 
"more becoming a gentleman," he might expect 
to receive proofs of his Majesty's approval.' 

In the next year, Meneval reported that he had 
represented to Saint-Ca-stin the necessity of reform, 
and that in consequence he had abandoned his 
ti'ade with the English, given up his squaws, mar- 
ried, and promised to try to make a solid settle- 
ment.^ True he had reformed before, and might 
need to reform again; but bis faults were not of 
the baser sort : be held his honor high, and was 
free-handed as he was bold. His wife was what 
the early chroniclers would call an Indian princess; 
for she was the daughter of Madockawiindo, chief 
of the Penobscots. 

So critical was the po.'^ition of his post at Pente- 
goet that a strong fort and a sufficient garrison 
could alone hope to maintain it against the pirates 
and the " Bostonnais." Its vicis.-'itudes had been 
many. Standing on ground clairped by the Eng- 
lish, within territory which had been granted to 

1 ImtmciioH <tu Rog oh Sleiir de Meneval, 5 Aoril, 1687. 

< MfMcire da Sieur dt ifmiral aur PAcadie, 10 Se/it, 1088. 
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the Duke of York, and which, on his a;;cossioii to 
the throne, became a part of the royal domain, it 
was never safe from attack. In 1GS6, it was plun- 
dered by an agent of Dongan. In 1687, it was 
plundered again; and in the next year Andres, 
then royal governor, anchored before it in his 
frigate, the " Rose," landed with his attendants, 
and stripped tlie building of aU it contained, 
except a small altar with pictures and oriiamenta, 
which they found in the principal room. Saintr 
Castin escaped to the woods; and Andros sent him 
word by an Indian that his property would be 
carried to Pemaquid, and that he could have it 
again by becoming a British subject. He refused 
the offer.' 

The rival English post of Peinaqnid was destroyed, 
as we have seen, by the Abenakis in 1G89; and, in 
the following year, they and their French allies had 
made such havoc among the border settlements that 
nothing was left east of the Piscataqua except the 
villages of Wells, York, and Kittery. But a change 
had taken place in the temper of the savages, 
mainly due to the easy conquest of Port Eoyal by 
Phips, and to an expedition of the noted partisan 
Church by which they had suffered considerable 
losses. Fear of the English on one hand, and the 
attraction of their trade on the other, disposed 
many of them to peace. Sis chiefs signed a truce 
with the commissioners of Massachusetts, and prom- 
ised to meet them in council to bury the hatchet 
for ever. 

J Mfmnirf premie a<i Rag d'Aiiy!eltnv, 1887; Snint-Cnstiu a DrnOHvilU- 
7 JuUfH, 1S87 ; nvlMnaon Colhctien, 562, 563 ; Andm Tr..cli. I 118. .' 
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The French were filled with alarm. Peace be- 
tween the Abenakis and the " Bostoimais " would be 
disastrous both to Acadia and to Canada, because 
these tribes held the passes through the northem 
wilderness, and, so long as they were in the inter- 
est of France, covered the settlements on the St. 
Lawrence from attack. Moreover, the government 
relied on them to fight its battles. Therefore, no 
pains were spared to break off their Incipient treaty 
with the English, and spur them again to war. 
Villebon, a Canadian of good birth, one of the 
brothers of Portneuf, was sent by the king to gov- 
ern Acadia. Presents for the Abenakis were given 
him in abundance ; and he was ordered to assm-e 
them of support, so long as they fought foe 
Prance.' He and his officers were told to join 
their war-parties ; while the Canadians, who fol- 
lowed him to Acadia, were required to leave all 
other employments and wage incessant war against 
the English borders. "You yourself," says the- 
minister, " will herein set them so good an exam- 
ple, that they will be animated by no other desire 
than that of making profit out of the enemy : there 
is nothing which I more strongly urge upon you 
than to put forth all your ability and prudence to 
prevent the Abenakis from occupying theraselvea 
in any thing but war, and hy good management of 
the supplies which you have received for their use 
to enable them to live by it more to their advan- 
tage than by hunting." ' 

1 Mfinai'rc pour sfrrir d'fnilruclion at, S'e"T lie Villebon. 1691. 
' '■ Comme voBtre principal objet iloii estn? de (iiire la guerre sad) tft- 
lai^lie aux AngluU, il faui ^ue ruslre plus partiuulicre aj)plii:alLOii eoil 
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Anned with these inatructions, Villelion rp- 
paired to his post, where he was joined by a body 
of Canadians under Portneuf. His first step was 
to reoccupy Port Royal; and, as there was nobody 
there to oppose him, he easily succeeded. The set- 
tlers renoimced allegiance to Mossachusetta and 
King William, and swore fidelity to their natural 
Bovereign.' The capital of Acadia dropped back 
quietly into the lap of France ; but, as the " Boston- 
nais" might recapture it at any time, Villebon 
crossed to the St. John, and built a fort high up 
the stream at Naxouat, opposite the present city of 
Fredericton. Here no " Bostfinnais " could reach 
liim, and he could muster war-pai-ties at his leisure. 

One thing was indispensable. A blow must be 
struck that would encourage and excite the Aben- 
akis. Some of them had had uo part in the truce, 
and were still so keen for EngUsh blood that h 
deputation of their chiefs told Frontenac at Quebec 
that they would fight, even if they must head their 
arrows with the bones of beasts.* They were under 
no such necessity. Guns, powder, and lead were 
given them in abundance ; and Thury, the pneal 



de detoumer de tout autre employ lee Franfnis qui sunt nrec voui, en 
lear donnnnC tie vostrc port un ei boa exeiuiile ea celu qu'ils ne euteiil 
Miimei que du d^sir de thcrclier b tkire du pmfSt but lea cnnemis. Jv 
n'ft; auny rieu ii roua recommander plus fortement que dc loetlre I'li 
ntBge lout te que vous pouvez avoir da uapnoitil et de prudenoe afiii que 
1m Canibaa {Abf.aoki') ne e'eaipUiyent qa'k U guerre, ct iiue par I'ei'oiio- 
ml« de ce que vous avez it leur fonmir ils j puisseut trouver leur Bubsia- 
Uuue et plus d'avaniHge qu'i la cliasse." Le MiiiUlre a Villebon, Avrii, 
1692. Tu-o years before, (be king liad onlered that Ibe Abenakia ihoulil 
be made to attack the Knglish eetllcinenlB. 
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on the Penobscot, urged tlieiri to strike the Eng- 
lish. A hundred and fifty of his converts took the 
war-path, and were joined by a band from the Ken- 
nebec. It was January ; and they made their way on 
snow-shoes along the frozen streams, and through 
the deathly sohtudes of the winter forest, till, after 
marching a month, they neared their destination, 
the frontier settlement of York. In the afternoon 
of the fourth of Febriiary, they encamped at the 
foot of a high hill, evidently Mount Agnmgnticua, 
from the top of which the English village lay in 
sight. It was a collection of scattered houses along 
the banks of the river Agamenticiis and the shore 
of the !irIJ!icent sea. Five or more of Ihem were 
built for defence, though owned and occupied by 
families like the other houses. Near the wea stood 
the unprotected house of the chief man of the 
place, Dimimcr, the minister, York appears to 
have contained from three to four himdi'ed per- 
sons of all ages, for the most part rude and ignorant 
borderers. 

The warriors lay shivering all night in the forest, 
not daring to make fires. In the morning, a heavy 
fall of snow began. They moved forward, and 
soon lieard the Boimd of an axe. It was an English 
boy chopping wood. They caught him, extorted 
such information as they needed, then tomahawked 
him, and moved on, till, hidden by the forest and 
the thick snow, they reached the outskirts of Ihe 
village. Here they divided into two parties, and each 
took its station. A gun was fired as a signal, upon 
which they all yelled the war-whoop, and dashed 
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Upon their prey. One party mastered the nearest 
fortified house, which had scarcely a defender but 
women. The rest burfit into the unprotected 
houses, killing or capturing the astonished inmates. 
TTie minister was at his door, in the act of mounting 
liis horse to visit some distant parishioners, when a 
bullet struck him dead. He was a graduate of Har- 
vard College, a man advanced in life, of some learn- 
ing, and greatly respected. The French accounts 
say that about a hundred persons, including women 
and children, were killed, and about eighty cap- 
tured. Those who could, ran for the fortified 
houses of Preble, Harmon, Alcock, and Norton, 
which were soon filled with the refugees. The 
Indians did not attack them", but kept well out 
of gun-shot, and busied themselves in pillaging, 
kiUing horses and cattle, and burning the unpro- 
tected houses. Tliey then divided themselves into 
small bands, and destroyed all the outlying farms 
for four or five miles around. 

The wish of King Louis was fulfilled. A good 
profit had been made out of the enemy. The 
victors withdrew into the forest with their plunder 
and their prisoners, among whom were several old 
women and a number of children from three to 
seven years old. These, with a forbearance which 
ioes them credit, they permitted to return unin- 
jured to the nearest fortified house, in requital, it 
is said, for the lives of a number of Indian children 
spared by the English in a recent attack on the 
Androscoggin. The wife of the minister was 
(Jlowed to go with them j but her son remained a 
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prisoner, and the agonized mother went back to 
the Indian camp to beg for his release. They 
again permitted her to return; but, when she 
came a second time, they told her that, as she 
wanted to be a prisoner, she should have her wish. 
She was carried with the rest to their village, whera 
she soon died of exhaustion and distress. One of 
the warriors arrayed himself in the gown of the 
slain minister, and preached a mock sermon to the 
captive parishioners.' 

Leaving York in ashes, the victors began their 
march homeward ; while a body of men from Ports- 
mouth followed on their trail, but soon lost it, and 
failed to overtake them. There was a season of 
feasting and scalp-dancing at the Abenaki towns; 
and then, as spring opened, a hundred of the war- 
riors set out to visit Villebon, tell him df their 
triumph, and receive the promised gifts from their 
great father the king. Villebon and his brothers, 
Portneuf, Neuvillette, and Deslles, with their Cana- 
dian followers, had spent the winter chiefly on the 
St. John, finishing their fort at Nasouat, and pre- 
paring for future operations. The Abenaki visitors 

i The best French account of tlie csptiire of York is llmt of Cliam- 
pigny in h lelter to the minUter, 5 Oct,, 1692. Hia information cmne 
(tool an Abenaki chief, wlio was present. The journal of Villebon con- 
tains an cXDggersteil account of the afCair, also derived from Indians. 
Comparp the English accounts in Malher, Williamson, and Niles. The» 
nrilen make the nnniber of slain and captives much leea than that given 
bj thu French. In tbe contempornrr jounml of Kev. John I'ike, it is 
placea at 4S killed and 73 taken. 

Tvo fortified houses of this period are still (1876) standing at Tork. 
They are substantial buildings of squared timber, with the upper story 
projecting over tlie loner, ao as lo allow a venical Ore on the heads of 
MSailnnls, In one of tliem some at [he loopliolea fur miisketr; are still 
left open. They may or may nut liavu bwn originally enclosed bj 
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arrived towards the end of April, and were received 
with all possible distinction. There were speeches, 
gifts, and feasting ; for they had done much, and 
were expected to do more. Portneuf snng a war- 
Bong in their language ; then he opened a barrel 
of wine : the guests emptied it in less than fifteen 
minutes, sang, whooped, danced, and promised to 
repair to the rendezvous at Saint-Ca.stin's station of 
Pentegoet.' A grand war-party was afoot ; and a 
new and withering blow was to be struck against 
the English bordef. The guests set out for Pente- 
goet, followed by Portneuf, Desiles, La Brognerie, 
neveral other officers, and twenty Canadians. A 
few days after, a large band of Micmacs arrived; . 
then came the Malicite warriors from their village 
of Medoctec ; and at last Father Baudoin appeared, 
leading another band of Micmacs from his mission 
of Beaubassin. Speeches, feasts, and gifts were 
made to them all ; and they all followed the rest 
to the appointed rendezvous. 

At the beginning of June, the site of the town 
of Castine was covered with wigwams and tJie 
beach lined with canoes. Malecltes and Micmacs, 
Abenakis from the Penobscot and Abenakis from 
the Kennebec, were here, some four hundred war- 
riors in all.* Here, too, were Portneuf and his 
Canadians, the Baron de Saint-Castin and his Indian 
father-in-law, Madockawando, with Moxus, Egere- 
met, and other noted chiefs, the terror of the Eng- 
lish borders. They crossed Penobscot Bay, and 
marched upon the frontier village of Wells. 

■f patii h VAradie, 1691, 1692 
-. IfitW 
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Wells, like York, was a small settlement of scat- 
tered housea along the sea-shore. The year be- 
fore, Moxiis had vainly attacked it with two 
hundred warriors. All the neighboring country 
had been laid waste by a murderous war of detail, 
the lonely fami-houses pillaged and burned, and the 
rurvivors driven back for refuge to the older settle- 
ments.' Welh had been crowded with these refu- 
gees; but famine and misery had driven most of 
them beyond the Piscataqua, and the place waa 
DOW occupied by a remnant of its own destitute 
inhabitants, who, warned by the fate of York, had 
taken refuge in five fortified houses. The largest 
of these, belonging to Joseph Storer, was surrounded 
by a palisade, and occupied by fifteen armed men, 
under Captain Convers, an officer of militia. On 
the ninth of June, two sloops and a sail-boat ran up 
the neighboring creek, bringing supplies and four- 
teen more men. The succor came in the nick of 
time. The sloops had scarcely anchored, when a 
number of cattle were seen running frightened and 
wounded from the woods. It was plain that an 
enemy was lurking there. All the families of the 
place now gathered within the palisades of Storer's 
house, thus increasing his force to about thirty 
men ; and a close watch was kept throughout the 
night. 

In the morning, no room was left for doubt. 
One John Diamond, on his way from the house to 

' Tlie rnvnges coniniUled by Ihe Abennkie in Iho prccediog yenr 
wnong the scattered famiB of Mnine and New Hampeliin? are taid \iy 
FroDlenac to bave been " impossible to describe." Another Freiicb 
writer lajs that the; burned more than 200 houaeg. 
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the a]oop3, was seized by Indians and dragged off 
by the hair. Then the whole body of savages ap- 
peared swarming over the fiekis, so confident of 
success that they neglected their usual tactics of 
surprise. A French officer, who, as an old English 
account says, vias " habited like a gentleman," 
niade them an harangue : they answered with a 
burst of yells, and then attacked the house, firing, 
screeching, and calling oh Convers and his men to 
surrender. Others gave their attention to the two 
sloops, which lay together in the narrow creek, 
stranded by the ebbing tide. They fired at them 
for a while from behind a pile of planks on the 
shore, and threw many fire-arrows without success, 
the men on board fighting with such cool and dex- 
terous obstinacy that they held them all at bay, 
and lost but one of their own niunber. Next, the 
Canadians made a huge shield of planks, which 
they fastened vertically to the back of a cart. La 
Brognerie with* twenty-six men, French and In- 
dians, got behind it, and shoved the cart towai^s 
the stranded sloops. It was within fifty feet of 
them, when a wheel sunk in the mud, and the "na- 
chine stuck fast. La Brognerie tried to lift the 
wheel, and was shot dead. The tide began to rise. 
A Canadian tried to escape, and was also shot. 
The rest then broke away together, some of them, 
OS they ran, dropping under the bullets of the 
sailors. 

The whole force now gathered for a final attack 
on the garrison house. Their appearance was bo 
frightful, and their clamor so appalling, that one 
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of the English muttered something about surren- 
der. Convera returned, " If you say that again, 
you are a dead man." Had the allies made a bold 
assault, he and his followers must have been over- 
powered ; but this mode of attack was contrary to 
Indian maxims. They merely leaped, yelled, fired, 
and called on the English to yield. They were 
answered with derision. The women in the house 
took part in the defence, passed ammunition to tlie 
men, and sometimes fired themselves on the ene- 
my. The Indians at length became discouraged, 
and offered Convers favorable terms. He answered, 
" I want nothing but men to fight with." An 
Abenaki who spoke English cried out ; " If you 
are so bold, why do you stay in a garrison house 
like a squaw ? Come out and fight hke a man ! " 
Convers retorted, " Do you think I am fool enough 
to come out with thirty men to fight five hundred ? " 
Another Indian shouted, " Damn you, we'll cut you 
small as tobacco before morning." Convers re- 
turned a contemptuous defiance. 

After a while, they ceased firing, and dispersed 
about the neighborhood, butchering cattle and burn- 
ing the church and a few empty houses. As the 
tide began to ebb, they sent a fire-raft in full blaze 
down the creek to destroy the sloops ; but it 
stranded, and the attempt failed. They now 
wreaked their fury on the prisoner Diamond, whom 
they tortured to death, after which they all disap- 
peared. A few resolute men had foiled one of the 
most formidable bands that ever took tfie war-path 
in Acadia.' 

1 Villi'bnn, .lonrnal dt w ijii! s'eil pass* a fArndle. 16PI, 1002 ; Mather 
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Tlie warriors dispersed to their respective haunta 
and, when a band of them reached the St. John, 
Villebon coolly declares that he gave them a pria- 
dner to burn. They put him to death with all their 
ingenuity of torture. The act, on the part of the 
governor, was more atrocious, as it had no motive 
of reprisal, and as the burning of prisoners was not 
the common practice of these tribes,' 

The warlike ardor of the Abenaki:^ cooled after 
the failure at Wells, and events that soon followed 
nearly extinguished it. Phips had just received 
his prepusterous appointment to the government of 
Massachusetts. To the disgust of its inhabitants, 
the stubborn colony was no longer a republic. The 
new governor, unfit as he was for his office, under- 
stood the needs of the eastern frontier, where he 
had spent his youth ; and he brought a royal order 

Afagnalia, IL 813 ; Hutchinion, Bist. ilnii., II. 67 ; Williamsim, Hfnar) 
of Slaine. I. 681 ; Bourne, Hlilors of W^Jli. 2 3 ; Kiles, Indim, and Freneh 
W-irs, 229. Willismeon, like SjEvanuB Dutib, callg Pnrlneuf Bumeffe 
m liamiffe. He, and other English writers. okII La Brognerie Laboent. 
The Freach could not recover Jiie bod;, on whicli, according to Nilei and 
II tilers, was found a pouch "stuffed full ofrctica, pardons, and indal- 
ifcncea." The prieoner Diamond told the captors that tlicreirere (h}rt]<i 
lueii in ttie aloops. Tliey lielieved liim, and were cHutioua accordingly. 
Tliere were. In fact, but fourteen. Most of the fighting iras on the tenth. 
On the evening nf that day, ConrerB received a reinforcement of til 
men. They wore a scouting parly, whom he had sent a few days be- 
fore In llie direction of Salmon River, Returning, ihey were attacked, 
when near the garrison house, by a party of Portnpufa Indiana. The 
aergeant in command instantly shouted, " Captain Convera, send yotif 
men round the hil!, and we ahall catch these dogs," Thinking that Con. 
Ten had made a sortie, the Indians ran off, and the scouta joined tke 
garrison without loss, 

' " La la™ (iloflf ) un sauvBge angloia fut pris an baa de la rivlfere dft 
St, Jean, Je le donnai i nos sauvages pour estre bruld, ce iiu'ils firont le 
lendemain. On ne peut Hen adjouter aui tourmpnn qu'ils luy firenl 
loutfrir," Villebon. ,/o"rNo/, IflOl, 1692. 
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to rebuild the ruined fort at Peniaquid. The kin^ 
gave the order, but neither men, money, nor mu- 
nitions to execute it; and Massachusetts bore all 
the burden. Plilps went to Peinaqnid, kid out the 
woik, aud left a hundred men to finish it. A 
strong fort of stone was built, the abandoned can- 
non of Casco mounted on its walls, and sixty men 
placed in garrison. 

The keen raihtary eye of Frontenac saw the 
danger involved in the re-establishment of Pema- 
quid. Lying far in advance of the other Knghsh 
Btations, it barred the passage of war-parties along 
the coast, and was a standing menace to the Abe- 
nakis. It was resolved to capture it. Two ships 
of war, lately arrived at Quebec, the " Poli " and the 
" Envieux," were ordered to sail for Acadia with 
above four hundred men, take on board two or 
three hundred Indians at Pentegoet, reduce Pema- 
quid, and attack Wells, Portsmouth, and the Islea 
of Shoals ; after which, they were to scour the 
Acadian seas of " Bostonnais " fishermen. 

At this time, a gentleman of Boston, John Nel- 
son, captured by Villebon the year before, was a 
priiioner at Quebec. Nelson was nephew and heir 
of SU' Thomas Temple, in whose right he claimed 
the proprietorship of Acadia, under an old grant 
of Ohver Cromwell, He was familiar both with 
that country and with Canada, which he had via^ 
ited several times before the war. As he was a 
man of birth and breeding, and a declared enemy 
of Phips, and as he had befriended French pris- 
oners, and shown especial kindness to Meneval, the 
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captive governor of Acadia, he was treated with 
distmction by Frontenac, who, though he knew 
him to be a determined enemy of tlie French, 
lodged him at the chateau, aud entertained him at 
hia own table.' Matlockawando, the father-in-law 
of Samt-Caatin, made a viMit to Frontenac; and 
Nelson, who spoke both French and Indian, con- 
trived to gain from Inm and from other sources a 
partial knowledge of the intended expedition. He 
was not in favor at Boston ; for, though one of the j 
foremost in the overthrow of Andros, his creed and | 
his character savored more of the Cavaher than*of \ 
the Puritan. Thi.s did not prevent liim from risk- 
ing his life for the colony. He wrote a letter to | 
the authorities of Massachusetts, and then bribed I 
two soldiers to desert and carry it to them. The | 
deserters were hotly pursued, but reached their I 
destination, and delivered their letter. The two J 
ships sailed from Quebec ; but when, after a long ] 
delay at Mount Desert, they took on board the In- 
dian allies and sailed onward to Pemaquid, theyj 
found an armed sliip from Boston anchored in thel 
harbor. Why they did not attack it, is a mystery. I 
Tiic defences of Pemaquid were still unfinished, 1 
the French force was far superior to the English, I 
and Iberville, who commanded it, was a leader of j 
unquestionable enterprise and daring. Neverthe- j 
lesa, the French did nothing, and soon after boro \ 
away for France. Frontenac was indignant, and 
severely blamed Iberville, whose sister was on 1 
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board his ship, and was possibly the occasion oi 
his inaction,' 

Thus far successful, the authorities of Boston 
undertook an enterprise little to their credit. They 
employed the two deserters, joined with two Aca- 
dian prisoners, to kidnap Saint-Castin, whom', next 
to the priest Thury, they regarded as their most 
insidious enemy. The Acadians revealed the plot, 
and the two soldiers were shot at Mount Desert. 
Nelson was sent to France, imprisoned two years 
in a dungeon of the Chateau of Angouleme, and 
then placed in the Bastile. Ten years passed 
before he was allowed to return to his family at 
Boston.^ 

The French failure at Peraaquid completed the 
discontent of theAbenakis; and despondency and 

J Fronlnnac a,i MimaCre, 25 Oct., 1603. 

» Lagtiy, Memoirs lurl'Acadie, 1682 ; Mimoire tur VEnlbusmait da Saint- 
Caxtini Froiilenau au Jliaiiln, 2S Oct., 1693; Rdatioa dtcequit'eit patM 
de i>iut remargtiaile, 1(100, IQUl (capture of KeUon) ; Fnmltndc an Min- 
ittre, 15 Sept., 1602; Champignif oil Miaistre, 15 Oc(., 16B2, Champigny 
here ipeake of Nelson as the most andacioiis at the EDgllFli, and the mort 
determined on tlie ileetruelion uf tile Prenuli. Nelson's lotter U> the 
authorilieE of Boston is printed in HntuhiOBim, I. 838. It docs nat warn 
them of an altempt af^lnst Pemaquidj of the rebuilding of which lie 
Beems not lo have lieard, but only of a design ngainat the Beahourd towns. 
Cmnpitre N. >'. (W. tloa., IX. 566. In tlie same uiilleetiiin U ■ Mt- 
mtrinl on Ihe iVniVAern Cdoniea, hj Nelson, a paper showing much good 
sense apd penetration. After an imprisunuient of four and a lialf years, 
he was allowed to go lo England on parole ; a friend in Franco giving 
sei^urify of 15,000 Uvree for his retnni, in cage of his failure to procure 
from the king an nnler for the fulfilment of the terms uf tlie capiculatlan 
ofPortRnyai. (/Le Jfriiisfnr a fi^TOn, 13 J<in., I{i94.) He did DOtsuci-Md, 
At.A the king ftirbade him to return. It !s chnracteristic of him (hat he 
preferred to disobey the royal order, and thus incur the high diapleasurs 
of his sovereign, rather than break his parole and involve his triend in 
loss. La Honlan calls him a " fort galant homme." There is a portrait 
of hiiD at Boston, where his desi'endanls are represented by thi- prom 
ineiit families if WinthTDp, Derhy and Borlnnd. 
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terror seized them when, in the spring of 1693_ 
Convers, the defender of Wells, ranged the fron- 
tier with a strong party of militia, and built anothei 
Btone fort at the falls of the Saco. In July, they 
opened a conference at Pemaquid ; and, in August, 
thirteen of their chiefs, representing, or pretending 
to represent, all the tribes from the Merriinac to 
the St, Croix, came again to the same place to con- 
nlude a final treaty of peace with the commissioners 
of Massachusetts. They renounced the French 
alliance, buried the hatchet, declared themselves 
British subjects, promised to give up all prisoners, 
and left five of their chief men as hostages.' The 
frontier breathed again. Security and hope re- 
tiu-ned to secluded dwellings buried in a treacher- 
ous forest, where life had been a nightmare of 
horror and fear ; and the settler could go to hia 
work without dreading to find at evening his cabin 
burned, and his wife and children murdered. He 
was fatally deceived, for the danger was not past. 
It is true that some of the Abenakis were sin- 
cere in their pledges of peace, A party among 
them, headed by Madockawando, were dissatisfied 
with the French, anxious to recover their captive 
countrymen, and eager to reopen trade with tht 
English. But there was an opposing party, led 
by the chief Taxous, who atiU breathed war ; whiU 
between the two was an unstable mob of warriors, 
guided by the impulse of the hour.^ The French 

• For the irenty in full, Mmlier. ^faqnatia, II. 625. 
1 The stale of feeling among the Atieniikis Is shown In a letter ol 
Tliiiry it, FronieiiBi^, l) Sepl., W.M, iinii in the juurna] of Villebon fM 
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Bpared no efforts tu break off thp peace. The two 
miaeiouaries. Bigot on the Kennebec and Tliury on 
tlie Penobscot, labored with unwearied energy to 
urge the saviiges to war. The governor, Villebon, 
flattered them, feasted them, adopted Taxous as 
hia brother, and, to honor the occasion, gave him 
his own best coat. Twenty-five himdied pounds 
of gunpowder, six thousand pounds of lead, and a 
multitude of other presents, were given this year 
to the Indians of Acadia.' Two of their chiefs had 
been sent to Versailles. They now retuiiied, in 
gay attire, their necks hung with medals, and their 
minds filled with admiration, wonder, and bewilder- 
ment. 

The special duty of commanding Indians had 
fallen to the lot of an officer named Villieu, who 
had been ordered by the court to raise a war- 
party and attack the English. He had lately been 
sent to replace Portneiif, who had been charged 
with debauchery and peculation, Villebon, angry at 
his brother's removal, was on ill terms with his suc- 
cessor ; and, though he declares that he did his best 
to aid in raising the war-party, Villieu says, on the 
contrary, that he was worse than indifferent. The 
new lieutenant spent the winter at Naxouat, and 
on the first of May went up in a canoe to the Mali- 
cito village of Medoctec, assembled the chiefs, and 
invited them to war. They accepted the invitation 
with alacrity. Villieu nest made his way through 
the wilderness to the Indian towns of the Penobscot. 
On the ninth, he reached the mouth of the Matta' 
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'amkeag, where he found the chief Taxoua, pad- 
dled with hiin down the Penobacot, and, at midnigh 1 
on the tenth, landed at a large Indian village, at 
or near the place now called Passadumkeag. Here 
he found a powerful ally in the Jesuit Vincent 
Bigot, who had come from the Kennebec, with 
three Abenakis, to urge their brethren of the Pen- 
obscot to break off the peace. The chief envoy 
denounced the treaty of Pemaquid as a snare; and 
Villieu exhorted the ^assembled warriors to follow 
Jiim to the English border, where honor and profit 
awaited them. But first he invited them to go 
back with him to Naxouat to receive their presents 
of arms, ammunition, and every thing else that 
they needed. 

They set out with alacrity. Villieu wen t with them, 
and they all arrived within a week. They were 
feasted and gifted to their hearts' content ; and 
then the indefatigable officer led them back by the 
same long and weary routes which he had passed 
and repassed before, rocky and shallow streams, 
^chains of wilderness lakes, threads of water writh- 
ifeig through swamps where the canoes could 
scarcely glide among the water-weeds and alders. 
Villieu was the only white man. The governor, 
as he says, would give him but two soldiers, and 
these had run off. Early in June, the whole 
flotilla paddled down the Penobscot to Pentegeot. 
Here the Indians divided their presents, wliich 
-.they found somewhat less ample than they had 
;imagmed. In the midst of their discontent, Mii- 
dockawando came from Pemaquid with news that 
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thfi governor of Massachusetts waa about to delivei 
up the Indian prisoners in hia hands, as stipulated 
by the treaty. This completely changed the 
temper of the warriors, Madocliawando declared 
loudly for peace, and Villieu saw all his hopes 
wrecked. He tried to persuade his disaffected allies 
that the English only meant to lure them to de- 
struction, and the missionary Thiiry supported 
him with his utmost eloquence. The Indians would 
not be convinced ; and their trust in English good 
faith was confirmed, when they heard that a min- 
ister had just come to Pemaquid to teach their 
children to read and write. The news grew worse 
and worse. Villieu was secretly informed that 
Phips had been off the coast in a frigate, invited 
Madockawando and other chiefs on board, and 
feasted them in his cabin, after which they had all 
thrown their hatchets into the sea, in token of 
everlasting peace. Villieu now despaired of hia 
enterprise, and prepared to return to the St. John ; 
when Thiiry, wise as the serpent, set himself to work 
on the jealousy of Taxous, took him afiide, and 
persuaded him that his rival, Madockawando, had 
put a shght upon him in presuming to make peace 
without his consent. " The effect was marvellous," 
says Villieu. Taxous, exasperated, declared that 
he would have nothing to do with Madockawando's 
treaty. The fickle multitude caught the conta- 
gion, and asked for nothing but English scalps; 
but, before setting out, they must needs go back to 
Pashadumkcag to finish their preparations. 
. Villieu itgalii wentwith them, and on thewa\-hi(c 
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enterpriite and he nearly perishud togother. Hifl 
canoe overset in a rapid at some distance above 
the site of Bangor : he vias swept down the current, 
his head was dashed against a rock, and his body 
bruised from head to foot. For five days he lay 
helpless with fever. He had no sooner recovered 
than he gave the Indians a war-feast, at which 
they all sang the war-song, except Madockawaudo 
and some thirty of liia clansmen, whom the others 
made the butt of their tannts and ridicule. The 
chief began to waver. The ofiQcer and the mis- 
sionary beset him with presents and persuasion, till 
at last he promised- to joiu the rest. 

It was the end of June when Villieu and Thury, 
with one Freuchman and a hundred and five In- 
dians, began their long canoe voyage to the Eng- 
lish border. The savages were directed to give no 
quarter, and told that the prisoners already in their 
hands would insure the safety of their hostages in 
the hands of the English.' More warriors were to 
join them from Bigot's mission on the Kennebec. 
On the ninth of July, they neared Pemaquid ; but it 
was no part of their plan to attack a garrisoned 
post. The main body passed on at a safe dist-uice ; 
while Villieu approached the fort, dressed and 
painted like an Indian, and accompanied by two 
or tliree genuine savages, carrying a packet of 
furs, as if on a peaceful errand of trade. Such viaita 
from Indiani^ had been common since the treaty ; 
and, wliile his companions bartered their beavei 
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fikina with the unsuspecting soldiers, he strolled 
about the neighborhood and made a plan of the 
■works. The party was soon after joined by Bigot'a 
Indians, and the united force now amounted to two 
hundred and thirty. They held a council to deter- 
mine where they should make their attack, but 
opinions differed. Some were for the places west 
of Boston, and others for those nearer at hand. 
Necessity decided them. Their provisions were gone, 
and Villieu says that he himself was dying of hun- 
ger. They therefore resolved to strike at the 
nearest settlement, that of Oyster Eiver, now Dur- 
ham, about twelve miles from Portsmouth. They 
cautiously moved forward, -and sent scouts in ad- 
vance, who reported that the inhabitants kept no 
■watch. In fact, a messenger from Phip,s had as- 
sured them that the war was over, and that they 
could foUoTv their usual vocations without fear. 

Villieu and his band waited till night, and then 
made their approach. There was a small ■village ; 
a church ; a mill ; twelve fortified houses, occupied 
in most cases only by families ; and many unpro- 
tected farm-houses, extending several miles along 
the stream. The Indians separated into bands, and, 
stationing themselves for a simultaneous attack at 
numerous points, lay patiently waiting till towards 
day. The moon was still bright when the first 
shot gave the signal, and the slaughter began. 
Tlie two palisaded houses of Adams and Drew, 
■without garrisons, were taken immediately, and the 
famihes butchered. Those of Edgerly, Beard, and 
Medar were abandoned, and most of the inmates 
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escaped. The remaining seven were successfully 
defended, tbough several o£ them were occupied 
only by the families which owned them. One of 
these, belonging to Thomas Bickford, stood by the 
river near the lower end of the settlement. Roused 
by the firing, he placed his wife and children in a 
boat, sent them down the stream, and then went 
back alone to rlefend his dwelling. When the In- 
dians appeared, he fired on them, sometimes from 
one loophole and sometimes from another, shout- 
ing the word of command to an imaginary garrison, 
and showing himself with a different hat, cap, or 
coat, at different parts of the building. The In- 
dians were afraid to approach, and he saved both 
family and home. One Jones, the owner of an- 
other of these fortified houses, was wakened by the 
barking of his dogs, and went out, thinking that 
his hog-pen was visited by wolves. The flash of a 
gun in the twilight of the morning showed the true 
nature of the attack. The shot missed him nar- 
rowly ; and, entering the house again, he stood on 
Ms defence, when the Indians, after firing for some 
time from behind a neighboring rock, withdrew 
and left him in peace. Woodman's garrison house, 
though occupied by a number of men, was attacked 
more seriously, the Indiana keeping up a long and 
brisk fire from behind a ridge where they lay 
sheltered ; but they hit nobody, and at length 
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horrible. A hundred and four persona, chiefly 
women and children half naked from their beda, 
were tomahawked, shot, or killed by slower and 
more painful methods. Some escnped to the forti- 
fied houses, and others hid in the woods. Twenty- 
seven were kept alive as prisoners. Twenty or 
more houses were burned ; but, what is remark- 
able, the church was spared. Father Thiiry entered 
it during the massacre, and wrote with chalk on 
the pulpit some sentences, of which the purport ia 
not preserved, as they were no doubt in French or 
Latin, 

Thury said mass, and then the victors retreated 
in a body to the place where they had hidden their 
canoea. Here Taxous, dissatisfied with the scalps 
that he and his band had taken, resolved to have 
more ; and with fifty of his own warriors, joined by 
others from the Kennebec, set out on a new enter- 
prise. " They mean," writes Villieu in his diary, 
" to divide into band.s of four or five, and knock 
people in the head by surprise, which cannot fail 
to produce a good effect." ' They did in fact fall 
a few daya after on the settlements near Groton, 
and killed some forty persons. 

Having heard from one of the prisoners a rumor 
of ships on the way from England to attack Quebec, 
Villieu thought it necessary to inform Frontenac 
at once. Attended by a few Indians, he travelled 
four days and nights, till he found Bigot at an 

I " CHSser lies teatee i, ]a Biirpriee npres s'ealre iHvisffs en plueieuri 
bandts do qunlre au cinq, ue qui ne peut manqu<;r de fiilreun iioneflMC* 
VUIJeu. Rfliuim. 
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Abenaki fort on the Kennebec. His Indiana were 
completely exhausted. He took others in their 
place, pushed forward again, reached Quebec on 
the twenty-second of August, found that Fronte- 
nac had gone to Montreal, followed him thither 
told his story, and presented him with thirteen 
English acalpf).' He had displayed in the achieve- 
ment of his detestable exploit an energy, perse- 
verance, and hardihood rarely equalled ; but all " 
would have been vain but for the help of hia 
clerical colleague Father Pierre Thury.*' 

The Indian Tbibes of Acadia. — The name Abenaki ia 
generic, and of very looae application. As employed bj the beat 
French -writers at the end of the seventeenth century, it may bo 
tAken to inclnde the tribes from the Kennebec eastward to the St. 
John. These again may be sub-diTided as foUows First, the 
Canlbaa (Kenibaa), or tribes of the Kennebec and adjacent vraters. 
These with kindred neighboring tribes on the Saco, the Andro- 

I " Dans cette Hssembl^ M. de Villieu iTec i aauvngpa qii'il i 
«men& de I'Accaiiie pr^aeiits b Monsieur le Coitile He Froutenac IS | 
ehevelures angloises." Calliirei au Mims/re, IB Oct.. 1604. 

' The principal Hxithority for the nbove il the very curious SdtOioH 
Jh Vogage Jail par le Sieur dt Fillieu . . . pawrfaire In Guerre aux AngloU ' 
OB prinTempi de Pan lfi04. It in the narralive of Villien himaelf, written 
in the form of a journal, wilh great detail. He ftleo givet a brief Bum- 
irary in a letter to Ihe miniater, 7 Sept. The best Engliali account ia that 
ot'Belknap.lQiiil nislorgo/Nnw ffaiRpsMre. Cotton Mather telti the stOTf 
In his uiual unsatiafactory and riiliculoua manner. Pike, in hia joama], 
tays that nincty-fuur peraona in al! were killetl or taken. Mather laji, 
" ninety four or a liundred." Tlie ProviTtnat Reeord of Nfw Hmfpihln ] 
estimates it at eighty. CharleToix claims two hundred and thirty, and I 
Villieu liiraaelf but a hundred and tliirty .one. Champignj, Frontenac, 4 
and Calliires, Iri their reporta to the court, adopt Villiou's Blsreine 
Fronlenaa saya that the success was due to the assurances of safety 
which Fhips had givec the settlers. 

In the Mnssnehusetts archives is a letter to Phips, written just after 
&B attack. The devastation extended sii or seven miles. There are 
alio a number of depositions from persons present, giving a horrible 
picture of the cruelties practised. 
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I, and the Sheepacot, have been held by some writers to ba 
the Abenafcis proper, though some of them, anch as the Sokokia or 
Pequawketa of the Saco, spoke a dinlect distinct from the reet 
Secondly, the tribes of the Feuobaoot, called Tarratines by earlj 
New England writerB, who sometimes, however, gi^e this name a 
more extended application. Thirdly, the Malicites (Marechitna) of 
the St. Croix and the St. John. These, with the Penobscots or 
Tanatines, are the Etchemins of early French writers. All these 
tribes gpeak dialects of Algonqnin, bo nearly related that they nndar- 
stand eachotherwith little difficulty . That eminent Indian philolo- 
gist, Mr. J. Hammond TrnmbiUl, writes to me: " Tha Maiicita, 
the Penobscot, and the Rennebec, or Caniba, are dialects of tlie 
same language, which may as well be called Abenakii The first 
named differs more considerably from the other two than do these 
from each other. In fact the Caniba and the Penobscot are merely 
proriiicia! dialects, witb no greater difference than is found in 
two English counties." TJip case is widely different with tha 
MicmacSi the Souriquoia of the French, who occupy portions of 
Nova Scotia and Nevi Brimswick, and who speak a language which, 
thongh of Algonquin origin, differs aa much from the Abenaki 
dialects as ItaUan differs from French, and was once described 
to me by a Malicite (Passamaquoddy) Indian as an ouintelligible 
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NEW FRANCE AND NEW ENGLAND. 
Tm Frontier oi- New ENdLiND. — Boeder Warfake. — Motitm 

or THE FKEMCH. — NbEDLEBB BAHB*niTT.— Wnn were AKSWEKl- 

BLB ? — Father Thokt. — Tiiit Abenakcb waver. — Tkeachbbt 

AT PEUAQUIO. CaPTUBE of PeHAQDID- — PUOJBCTED AtTAOK OR 

BOBTON. — DiSAPPOlKTIIBNT. MlBBBIEB OP TBH ^HONTIBH. A 

CArTlVE Akakon. 

" This stroke," says Villebon, speaking of liie 
success at Oyster River, " is of great advantage, 
because it breaks off all the talk of peace between 
our Indians and the English. The English are in 
despair, for not even infants in the cradle were 
spared." ' 

I have given the story in detail, aa showing the 
origin and character of the destructive aids, of 
whicli New England annalists show only the re- 
sults. The bordere of New England were pecu- 
liarly vulnerable. In Canada, the settlers built 
their houses in lines, within supporting distance of 
each other, along the margin of a river which sup- 
plied easy transportation for troops ; and, in time j 
of danger, they all took refuge in forts under com- 

t " Ce coup eat trfesurantngcim, psrcequ'il rnmpte Ions tea poiir- J 
parlera de paix enCre nos SHiiTages et leg Anglois. Lea Anglois aont an | 
fl&eipnir de ue qa'iU ont tuS jubiio'ihk enfante au berueau." Vi 
Bu Minitirf. 19 Stpl., 1894. 
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mand of the local seigniors, or o£ officers with 
detachments of soldiers. The exposed pai't of the 
French colony extended along the St. Lawrence 
about ninety miles. The exposed frontier of New 
England was between two and three hundred 
miles long, and consisted of farms and hamlets, 
loosely scattered through an almost impervious 
forest. Mutual support was difficult or impossible, 
A body of Indians and Canadians, approaching 
secretly and swiftly, dividing into small bands, and 
falling at once upon the isolated houses of an ex- 
tensive district, could commit prodigious havoc iii 
a short time, and with little danger. Even in so- 
called villages, the houses were far apart, because, 
except on the sea-shore, the people lived by farm- 
ing. Such as were able to do so fenced their 
dwellings with palisades, or built tiiem of solid 
timber, with loopholes, a projecting upper story 
like a blockhouse, and sometimes a flanker at one 
or more of the corners. In the more considerable 
settlements, the largest of these fortified house* 
was occupied, in time of danger, by armed men, 
and served as a place of refuge for the neighbors. 
The palisaded house defended by Convers at 
"Wells was of this sort, and so also was the Wood- 
man house at Oyster River, These were " garri- 
son houstA," properly so called, though the name 
was often given to fortified dwellings occupied 
only by the family. The French and Indian war- 
parties commonly avoided the true garrison houses, 
and very rarely captured them, except unawares ; 
for tlieir tactics were essentially Iroquois, and con- 
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flisterl, for the most part, in pouncing upon peaceful 
settlera by surprise, anrl generally in the night. 
Combatants and non-comba tints were slaughtered 
together. By parading the number of slain, without 
mentioning that most of them were women and 
(ihUdren, and by counting as forts mere privalef^ousea 
surrounded with palisades, Charlevoix and later , 
writers have given the air of gallant exploits to aota j 
which deserve a very different name. To attack ' 
military posts, like Casco and Pemaquid, was a le- 
gitimate act of war; but systematically to butcher 
he]ples.s farmers and their families can hardly pasB 
OS such, except from the Iroquois point of view. 

The chief alleged motive for tliis ruthless war- 
fare was to prevent the people of New England 
from invading Canada, by giving them employ- 
ment at home; though, in fact, they had never 
thought of invading Canada till after these attacks 
began. But for the intrigues of Denoninlle, the 
Bigots, Thury, and Saint-Castin, before war was 
declared, and the destruction of Salmon Falls after 
il, Phips's expedition would never have taken 
place. By successful raids against the borders of 
New England, Frontenac roused the Canadians 
from their dejection, and prevented his red allies 
from deserting him; but, in so doing, he brought i 
upon himself an enemy who, as Charlevoix himself 1 
Hays, asked only to be let alone. If there was a ] 
political necessity for butchering women and eliil- 
dren on the frontier of New England, it was a ne- 
cessity created by the French themselves. 

There was no such necessity. Massachusetts wai* j 
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the only one of the New England colonies which 
took an aggressive part in the contest, Connecti- 
cut did little or nothing. Rhode Island was non- 
combatant through Quaker influence ; and New 
Hanipsiiire was too weak for offensive war. Massa- 
chusetts was in no condition to fight, nor was -ihe 
impelled to do so by the home government. Can- 
ada was organized for war, and must fight at tlie 
bidding of the king, wlio made the war and paid 
for it. Massachusetts was organized for peace ; and, 
if she chose an aggressive part, it was at her own 
risk and her own cost. She had had fighting 
enough already against uifuriated savages far more 
numerous than the Iroquois, and poverty and po- 
litical revolution made peace a necessity to her. 
If there was danger of another attack on Quebec, 
it was not from New England, but from Old ; and 
no amount of frontier butcher}' could avert it. 

Nor, except their inveterate habit of poaching 
on Acadian fisheries, had the people of New Eng- 
land provoked these barbarous attacks. They 
never even attempted to retaiiat« them, though 
the settlements of Acadia offered a safe and easy 
revenge. Once, it is true, they pillaged Beau- 
bassin ; but they killed nobody, though countlcea 
butcheries in settlements yet more defenceless weie 
fresh in their memory.' 

' Tlie people of BeaB^aB8in hud taken nn oalli of nllegiitiice lo Eng- 
Isni in 1600, and plefldeij it u a reason for exemption from plunikr; but 
it apjieara by Frt'och autliorilies that tliej had violated it {Obtenialimt 
■ur Ifs IJei-echs touehanl PAcaiiie, 1695), and their priest Bsudoln hiiiJ led 
■ bandofMiumaca tolhenttatkof Well* (Viltebon, ./oi'rnn/). Wlien tiM 
" BoftonnaiJ " captured Port Koja!, they are deacribcit by the French 
as eKCeasiiely irritalud by Uie recent akughter at Salmon Falls, yt \h» 
only n-viiiye itii'y took was plimduring some of the inhnbilants. 
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With New York, a colony separate in govern- 
ment and widely sundered in local position, the 
case was different. Its rulers had instigated the 
Iroquoia to attack Camida, po.ssibly before the dec- 
laration of war, and certainly after it ; and they 
bad no right to complain of reprisal. Yet the 
frontier of New York was less frequently assailed, 
because it was less exposed ; while that of New 
England was drenched in blood, because it waa 
open to attack, because the Abenakis were conven- 
ient instruments for attacking it, because the 
adhesion of these tribes was necessary to the niain- 
tennnce of French power in Acadia, and because 
this adhesion could best be secured by incitmg 
them to constant hostility against the English. 
They were not only needed as the barrier of Can- 
ada against New England, but the French com- 
manders hoped, by means of their tomahawks, to 
drive the Enghsli beyond the Piscataqua, and se- 
cure the whole of Maine to the French crown. 

Who ivere answerable for these offences against 
Cliristianity and civilization ? First, the king; 
and, next, the governors and mihtary officers who 
wcie charged with executing his orders, and wh© 
often executed them with needless barbarity. But 
a far different responsibility rests on the mission- 
ai'y priests, who hounded their converts on the 
track of innocent blood. The Acadian priests are 
not all open to this charge. Some of them are 
even accused of being too favorable to the English ; 
while others gave themselves to their proper work, 
inid neither abused thpii inlhiciici.', nor perverted 
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their te.icbing to political ends. The most promi- 
neut among the apostles of carnage, at this time, 
are the Jesuit Bigot on the Kennebec, and the 
seminary priest Thury on the Penobscot. There 
is little doubt that the latter instigated attacks on 
the English frontier before the war, and there is 
conclusive evidence that he had a hand in repeated 
forays after it began. ^Vllethe^ acting from fanat- 
icism, policy, or an odious compound of both, he 
was found so useful, that the minister Ponchartraia 
twice wrote him letters of commendation, praising 
him m the same breath for his care of the souls of 
the Indiana and his zeal in exciting them to war. 
" There is no better man," says an Acadian official, 
" to prompt the savages to any enterprise." ' The 
king was begged to reward him with money; and 
Ponchartrain wrote to the bishop of Quebec to in- 
crease his pay out of the allowance furnished by 
the government to the Acadian clergy, because he, 
Thury, had persuaded the Abenakis to begin the 
war anew.^ I 

> Tibiirge, Mfmm're mir I'Acadie, 1695. I 

' "Les t^moignagea qu'on a rendu & Sa Mnjestd de I'afltctLon et da ] 
sfile du S^ de Tlinrj, mtaaionaire chez tee Canibai (Ahtnah's), ponr (oo '• 
•etTJce, et parEicoUferemeDt dans t'engngement oh il a mis lea Sauvftgei ' 
derecotnmencer la guerre coDtre lea Anglois, m 'oblige de you s pricrdeluy 
fkire one plua Tone part aur lea 1,500 liirea de gratiScalion que Sa Maj- 
t»US Hccorde pnur lea eccleaiaeliques de I'Acndie." Lf Mlnlsire a I'Sceiipia 
ie QuOmc, 16 Aeril, 1605. 

J'bj eate' inform^, nor seulement de voatre zule et de »<i8tre 

pour TOBtre miasion, el du progrfea qii'elle fait pour I'avnnce 

religion are*! lei eauvage*, mala enuore de to« loina pour les maintenir 1 

dnna le aerviee de Sa Majeat^ et poor lea encourager ans eipeditiona dm 

guerre." /^ J/tniitre a T^iuy, 23 4Bri/, 1S97. The other letter to TLiwy, 

trritten two yean berore, ia o' the aame tenor 
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The French luissionarieB are eaid to have made 
uae of singular metlioda to excite their Qockp 
against the heretics. The Abenaki cliief Bomaseen, 
when ft prisoner at Boston in 1696, declared that 
they told the Indians that Jesus Christ wa« a 
Freuchinan, and liis mother, the Virgin, a French 
lady; that the English had murdered liim, and 
that the best way to gain hia favor was to revenge 
hia death.' 

Whether or not these articles of faith fonneil 
a part of the teachhigs of Thury and his fellow- 
apostles, there is no doubt that it was a recognized 
part of tlieir functions to keep their converts in 
hostility to the English, and that their credit with 
the civil powers depended on their success in doing 
so. The same holds true of the priests of the mis- 
sion villages in Canada. They avoided all that 
might impair the warlike spirit of the neophyte, 
and they were well aware that in savages the war- 
like spirit is mainly dependent on native ferocity. 
They taught temperance, conjugal fidelity, devotion 
to the rites of their religion, and submission to the 
priest ; but they left the savage a savage still. In 
spite of the remonstrances of the civil authorities, 
tlie mission Indian was separated as far as possible 
from intercourse with the French, and discouraged , 

' Mather, Magnatia, II, 629. Compare Duinmer, Mt,nat!iil, 1709, in 
Man. Hilt. CbII., 8 Sir., I., and ilie same writer's Liiier lo a Nohk Lard 
conceming the Late Bx)ied:Uoo to Cnnada, 1712. Dr. Charles T. Jackson, 
the geolofc"', when engaj^d in the survey of Maine in 1830, niunlioiis, u 
ui eiBDiple of the aunplidtf nf the AuoiJiana of Mailawaska, tliat one of 
tliem BBked liiin " if Betlileliem, vhere Christ was horn, was noC a towi 
in Frftiice." First Report on fie Geolanf of Maine, 72. Uere, porhapi, li 
B Inuliliiin fniiii eiirty missioiiHrj' itHKhing. 
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from learning the French tongue. He wore a 
crucifix, liung wampum on the shrine of the A'"irgin, 
told his beads, prayed three times a day, knelt for 
houra before the Host, invoked the saints, and con- 
fessed to the priest; but, with rare exceptions, he 
murdered, scalped, and tortured like liis heathen 
countrymen.' 
The picture haa another side, which must not 
pass unnoticed. Early in the war, the French of 
Canada begiui the merciful practice of buying Eng- 
lish prisoners, aud especially children, from their 
Indian allies. After the fii'st fury of attack, many 

>' Tiie fKinonaOur^aouS, who h»d been for years niider Hie influenco 
ol llie prieeta, and wlio, ae Charlevoix taya, died " un vrai ClirStien," 
being told on his dealli-lied how ChriBl was iirucified hy the Jewi, ex- 
claimed with fervor : " Alj 1 why "rns not I lliere ^ I would have revenged 
liim : I would have hB.d their scalps. Ln PoLlierie, IV 91. Charlevoix, 
liter hii fwbion uti auth occojiioiiB, auppress^s tlie ruvengG and the icalp- 
ing. and iuBtend makes the dying Chdsliau a:i/, "I would have prevented 
them from so treating my Ood," 

The aavR)^ eiislom of forcing prlsuiiLTS to run Ihe gnuutlet, Had 
■ameCiineii beating them to death as Ihey ilid so, whs uoiitinucil at two, 
If nol oil, of the miuion villages down to the end of Ihe French domina- 
tion. General Sturk of the Kevolution, when ii young man. wm 
[[ubjected to this kind of torture at St. Fmnoia, but saved Mmaelf by. 
aniitching a tlub from one of the lavages, and kaocklug the vest to lliu 
rlglit and left aa he ran. The practtue was common, and must hare had 
the ooneenl of the priests of the mission. 

At the Sulpitinn mission of the Moimtain of Montrent, unlike the 
rest, the L*OD>i!rti were taught to spenk Frenoh and practise nieehanic*! 
arts. The absque of auch teaj:hing in other miaaions waa the aulyect of 
frequent complaLnt, nut only from Frontenac, but from other officen. 
tM. Motte-CadiUac writes bitterly on the auhje<jt, and contrBsta the con- 
duct of tlte French priests with thut of the Eugliah ministers, wlio hkve 
taught many Indiana to read and write, and reward Lliem for teacliing 
otlier* in turn, which Ihey do, he says, with great sutceas. Afemorit on- 
ItHinl HNE liisa-ijUlon ditaUUk dt PAcodir, tie., 1UU3. In fact, Kliot a: " ' 
co-workers lookgreat pains in this respect. There were at Ibis tine thjrlj ' 

mrclies in New England, according to the i>torj of !' 
»(."(«.. died bv Holmea, 
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lives were spared for the sake of this ransom. 
Sometimes, but not always, the redeemed captives 
were made to work for their benefactors. They 
were uniformly treated well, and often with sach 
kindness that they would not be exchanged, and 
became Canadians by adoption. 

Villebon was still full of anxiety as to the adhe- 
sion of the Abenakis. Thury saw the danger still 
more clearly, and told Frontenac that their late 

■> attack at Oyster River was due more to le\ity than 
any other cause j that they were greatly alaimed, 

Fwavering, half stupefied, afraid of the Enghsh, and 
distrustful of the French, whom they accused of 
using them as tools.' It was clear that s«)mething 
must be done ; and nothing coidd answer the pur- 

Lpose 80 well as the capture of Pemaquid, that 

B£nglish stronghold which held them in constant 

1 menace, and at the same time tempted them by 
offei% of goods at a low rate. To the capture of - 
Pemaquid, therefore, the French government turned 

[ ite thougbts. 

One Pascho Chubb, of Audover, c-ommanded 

^tlie post, with a garrison of ninety-five militia- 
men. Stoiighton, governor of Massachusetts, had 
written to the Abenakis, upbraiding them for 
breaking the peace, and ordering them to bring in 
their prisoners without delaj'. The Indiana of 
Bigot's mission, that.is to say, Bigot in their name, 
retorted by a letter to the last degree haughty and 
abusive. Those of Thury's mission, however, were 
HO anxious to recover their friends held in prison 
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at Bostqu that they came to Pemaquid, and opened 
a conference with Chubb. The French say that 
they meant only to deceive him.^ This does not 
justify the Massachusetts officer, who, by an act ol 
odious treachery, killed several of them, and cap- 
tured the chief, Egcromet, Nor was this the only 
occasion on which the English had acted in bad faith. 
It was but playing into the hands of the French, who 
saw with delight that the folly of their enemies had 

■ aided their own intrigues.* 
Early in 1696, two ships of war, the " Envieux" 
and the " Profond," one commanded by Ibervillo 
and the other by Bonaventure, sailed from Roche- 
fort to Quebec, where they took on board eighty . 
troops and Canadians; then proceeded to Cape 
Breton, embarked thirty Micraac Indians, and 
steered for the St. John. Here they met two 

■ British frigates and a provincial tender belonging 
to Massachusetts. A fight ensued. The foi*ces 
were very unequal. The " Newport," of twenty- 
four guns, was dismasted and taken ; but her com- 
panion frigate along with the tender escaped in the 
fog. The French then anchored at the mouth of the 
St. John, where Villebon and the priest Simon were 
waiting for them, with fifty more Micmacs. Simon 
and the Indians went on board ; and they all sailed 
for Pentegoet, where Villieu, with twenty-five 
Boldiers, and Thiiry and Saint-Castin, with some 

' ViUeboa, Journal. 1694-16B0. 

' N. Y. CcJ. iJoci., IS. 018,8lfl.M2, 848; L*Potberie,lIL268; Cat- 
UTfi au mahire, 25 Oct., 16S5 ; flew. Jalm Pikt to (.Vemor aiui CiHaKit, 1 
/UN., 16M (HW5), in JohoBlOD, Hief.ot Biiilul and B.emea; Hnlthinion ' 
. .1/u.J.. 11. HI. UO, 
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tliree hundred Abenakls, were ready to join llieiii. 
After the usual feasting, these new allies paddled 
for Pemaquid ; the ships followed ; and on the 
next day, the fourteenth of August, they all leached 
their destination. 

The fort of Peinaquid stood at the west side of 
tlie promontory of the same name, on a rocky 
point at the mouth of Pemaquid River. It was a 
quadrangle, with ramparts of rough stone, huilt at 
great pains and cost, but exposed to artillery, and 
incapable of resisting heavy shot. The govern- 
ment of Massachusetts, with its usual military 
fatuity, had placed it in the keeping of an unfit 
commander, and permitted some of the yeoman 
garrison to bring their wives and children to this 
dangerous and important post. 

Saint-Castin and his Indians landed at New 
Harbor, half a league from the fort. Troops and 
cannon were sent ashore ; and, at five o'clock in 
the afternoon, Chubb was summoned to surrender. 
He replied that he would fight, " even if the sea 
were covered with French ships and the land with 
Indians." The firing then began ; and the Indian 
marksmen, favored by the nature of the ground, 
ensconced themselves near the fort, well covered 
from its cannon. During the night, mortars and 
heavy shijw' guns were landed, and by great exer- 
tion were got into position, the two priests working 
lustily with the rest. They opened fire at three 
o'clock on the next day. Salnt-Castin had just 
before sent Chubb a letter, telling him that, if the 
garrison were obstinate, they would get no quarter, 
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^H and would be butchered by tlie IndiJin,?, Close 

^H upon this message followed four or five bomb-shells. 

^H Chubb succumbed immediately, sounded a parley, 

^V and gave xip the fort, on condition that he and hia 

men should be protected from the Indians, sent to 

Boston, and ex'^hiinged for French and Abenaki 

prisoners. They all marched out without arms; 

I and Iberville, true to his pledge, sent them to an 
island in the hay, beyond the reach of hia red 
allies. Villieu took possession of the fort, where 
an I^idian prisoner was found in irons, half dead 
from long confinement. This so enraged his coun- 
trymen that a massacre would infallibly have taken 
place but for the precaution of Iberville. 
The cannon of Pemaquid were carried on board 
the ships, and the small arms and ammunition 
given to the Indians. Two days were spent in 
destroying the works, and then the victors with- 
drew in triumph. Disgraceful as was the prompt 
surrender of the fort, it may be doubted if, even 
with the best defence, it could have held out 
many days ; for it had no casemates, and its occu- 
pants were defenceless against the explosion of 
shells. Chubb was arrested for cowardice on hia 
return, and remained some months in prison. After 
hia release, he returned to his family at Andover, 
twenty miles from Boston ; and here, in the year 
following, he and his wife were killed by Indiana, 
who seem to have pursued him to this apparently 
safe asylum to take revenge for his treachery 
toward their countrymen,' 

1 Bniiiloin, .Touma! d'lia Vogaye fail oiwc M. <riheTvUli. BaidrfB 
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Ihe people of Massachusetts, compelled by i 
royal order to build and maintain Pemaquid, bad \ 
no love for it, and underrated its importance. Hav- 
ing been accustomed to spend their money as they , 
themselves saw fit, tliey revolted at compulsion, 
though exercised for their good. Pemaquid wm 
nevertheless of the utmost value for the preserva- 
tion of their hold on Maine, and its conquest waB B 
crowning triumph to the French. 

The conquerors now projected a greater esploit. 1 
The Marquis de Nesmond, with a powerful squad- 
ron of fifteen ships, including some of the best in | 
the royal navy, sailed for Newfoundland, with ( 
orders to defeat an English squadron supposed to 
be there, and then to proceed to the mouth of the 
Penobscot, where he was to be joined by the Abe- 
nalii warriors and fifteen himdred troops from 
Canada. The whole united force was then to fall 
upon Boston. The French had an exact knowledge 
of the place. Meneval, when a prisoner there, 
lodged in the house of John Nelson, had carefully 
examined it ; and so also had the Chevalier d'Aux ; 
while La Mo tte-Cad iliac had reconnoitred the town 
and harbor before the war began. An accurate 
- map of them was made for the use of the expedi- 
tion, and the plan of operations was arranged vrith 
great care. Twelve hundred troops and Canadians 

was an AcjtdiBn prieal, who accompanied the expedition, wliit-h he do- 
icribeg in detail. Rilalim de as qui I'csl pass€, etc., 1(195, ItlflO ; Des Gmtna 
an Miniilm, 23 Sept., 1898; Hutchiinon, Hiii. Mass., 11.89; Mather, 
Uagnalia, II. 688. A letter from Chubb, asking to be releaaefl from 
prison, is iiriBonei! in the archives of MaasBehunetta, I Have examined 
tbe Biti' i^f tliu full. iU<- viiuains uf which are still distinct. 
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were to land with artillery at Dorchester, and march 
at OTice to force the barricade across the neck of 
the peninsula on which the town stood. At the 
same time, Saint-Caetin was to land at Noddle's 
Island, with a troop of Canadians and all the In- 
dians ; pass over in canoes to Ciiarlestown ; and, 
after mastering it, cross to the north point of 
Boston, which would thus be attacked at both 
ends. During these movements, two hundred 
soldiers were to seize the battery on Castle Island, 
and then land in front of the town near Long 
Wharf, under the guns of tlie fleet. 

Boston had about seven thousand ijihabitanta, 
but, owing to the seafaring habits of the people, 
many of its best men were generally absent; and, 
in the belief of the French, its available force did 
not much exceed eight hundred. " There are no 
soldiers in the place," say the directions for attack, 
" at least there were none last September, except 
the garrison from Pemaquid, who do not deserve 
the name." An easy victory was expected. After 
Boston was taken, the land forces, French and In- 
dian, were to march on Salem, and thence north- 
ward to Portsmouth, conquering as they went; 
while the ships followed along the coast to lend aid, 
when necessary. All captured places were to be 
completely destroyed after removing all valuable 
property. A portion of this plunder wan to be 
abandoned to the officers and men, in order to en- 
courage them, and the rest stowed in the ships for 
transportation to France.' 

1 Affnuiirt iiir rEnlrepriae dt Bnslon, pmir SI. U Mnrquif de Ifaimmt, 
Vttiuiilla., 21 Aeril. ISBT: Initniclim h 31. U ilayi/Hia d' Nrsmond. nim 
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Notice of the proposed expedition had reached ' 
Frontenac in the spring ; and he hegan at once to ; 
collect men, canoes, and supplies for the long and 
arduous march to the rendezvous. He saw clearly 1 
the uncertainties of the attempt; but, in spite of his i 
seventy-seven years, he resolved to command the J 
land force in person. He was ready in June, and ' 
waited only to hear from Nesmond. The summer 
passed ; and it wan not till September that a ship J 
reached Quebec with a letter from the raarquia, 
telling him that head winds had detained the fleet ' 
till only fifty days' provision remained, and it was 
too late for action. The enterprise had completely 
failed, and even at Newfoundland nothing was ac- 

datt ; Le Rag i Fn»tmac, mf»ie date ; Le Rog a Frontenac et Champigng , 
27 Avril, 1697 ; Le itiniitri a Neaiuond, 28 Anril. 1697 ; Ibid., 15 Jnii^ I 
1397; Froiilenac au Miniilre, 15 Oct., 1997; Carle tie Baiton, paries'. 
Fnmqiitlm, 1697. Thii ii the niap mnde for the iiac at (he expeditioB. ^ 
A.fac-iimiU of it is before me. The conqaeet of New York Jiad origi- 
nally formed Jiart of the plan. Lagni/ au Miaistrt.iQJ IB., lm5. Even U ] 
it WM, too much nnt attempted, and the scheme was fatallj compllcatsd I 
bj the operatinni at Newfoundland, Four years hefore, a projected at- ' 
tack on Quebec by a Britisli Beel, under Admirul Wlieeler, had come to | 
nought from analogous caiuei. 

The French apnred no paini to gfun accurate information ai to tho 
■trength of the Eni;Iiah Bettlements. Among other reports on this lub- ' 
ject there 1b a curious Mtmoire t«r Its £tabUi»ementii angloit au deSl A 
Pemaquidyjviipi'a Baslon, It wag made just after Che cnplure of I'ema- 
quid, witli a, view lo fnrtlicr operations. Shco is described as a small 
fort a league above the mouth of the river Saco, with four cannon, but 
fit only to resiet Indiana. At Wells, It says, all the settlers hare aonght 
ret\ige in four pellis forts, of which the largest liolds perhaps 20 men, 
besides women and children. At York, al! the people hate gatlieivd into 
one fort, where tliere are about 40 men. At i'ortsmoutli there ie a tott, 
of slight account, and about a hundred houses. This neighhorhtiod, no 
donbt inclading Kittery, can fiimiah at most about 300 men. At the 
Iilei of Shoals there are «ome 2S0 flshermeo, who are absent, except ob 
Sundays. In the same manner, estimates are made for every village anc' 
district as far as Boslim. 
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tomplished. It proved a positive advantage to 
New England, since a hoat of Indians, who would 
' otherwise have been turned loose upon the borders, 
were gathered by Saint-Castin at the Penobscot to 
wait for the fleet, and kept there idle all summer. 

It is needless to dwell farther on the war in 
Acadia. There were petty combats by land and 
sea; Villieu was captured and carried to Boston; 
a band of New England rustics made a futile at- 
tempt to dislodge '\''illebon from his fort at Nnx- 
ouat ; while, throughout the contest, rivalry and 
jealousy rankled among the French officials, who 
continually maligned each other in tell-tale letters 
to the court. Their hope that the Abenakis would 
force back the English boundary to the Piscataqua 
was never fulfilled. At Kittery, at Wells, and 
even among the ashes of York, the stubborn 
settlers held their ground, while war-parties prowled 
along the whole frontier, from the Kennebec ta 
the Connecticut. A single incident will show the^ 
nature of the situation, and the qualities which it 
sometimes called forth. 

Early in the spring that followed the capture of 
Pemaquid, a band of Indians fell, after daybreak, 
on a number of farm-houses near the village of 
Ilaverhill. One of them belonged to a settler 
named Dustan, whose wife Hannah had borne a 
child a week before, and lay in the house, nursed 
by Mary Neff, one of her neighbors, Dustan had 
gone to his work in a neighboring field, taking with 
him his seven children, of whom the youngest ■was 
two years old. Hearing the noise of the attack. 
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he tokl tiiein to run to the nearest fortified house, 
a mile or more distant, and, snatching up his gun, 
threw himself on one of his horses and galloped 
towards his own house to save his wife. It wa« 
too late : the Indians were already th(;re. He now 
thought only of saving his children ; and, keeping 
behind them as they ran, he fired on tiie pursuing 
savages, and held them at bay till he and hia Htx^ 
reached a place of safety. Meanwhile, the house' 
was set on fire, and his wife and the nnrse carried 
off. Her husband, no doubt, had given her up aa 
lost, when, weeks after, she reappeared, accom- 
panied by Mary Neff and a boy, and bringing ten 
Indian acalpa. • Her etory was to the following 
effect. 

The Indians had killed the new-born child by 
dashing it against a tree, after which the mother 
and the nurse were dragged into the forest, where 
they found a number of friends and neighborB, 
their fellows in misery. Some of these were pres- 
ently tomahawked, and the rest divided among 
(heir captors. Hannah Dustan and the nurse fell 
to the share of a family con-sisting of two warriors, 
three squawa, and seven children, who separated 
from the rest, and, hunting as they went, imjved 
northward towards an Abenaki village, two hun- 
dred and fifty miles distant, probably that of thg 
mission on the Chaudifere. Every morning, noon, 
and evening, they told their beads, and repeated 
their prayers. An Enghah boy, captured at Wor- 
cester, was also of the party. After a while, the 
Indians began to anmse themselves by telling the 
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women that, when they reached the vilLige, they 
would be stripped, made to rmi the gauntlet, and 
ifeverely beaten, according to custom. 

Hannah Dustan now resolved on a desperate 
effort to escape, and Mary Neff and the boy agreed 
to join in it. They were in the depths of the forest, 
hal£ way on their journey, and the Indians, who 
had no distrust of them, were all asleep about their 
camp fire, when, late in the night, the two women 
and the boy took each a hatchet, and crouched 
silently by the bare heads of the unconscious 
savages. Then they all struck at once, with blows 
BO rapid and true that ten of the twelve were killed 
before they were well awake. One old squaw 
sprang up wounded, and ran screeching into the 
forest, followed by a small boy whom they bad 
purposely left unharmed. Hannah Dtistan and 
her companions watched by the corpses till day- 
hght; then the Amazon scalped them all, and the 
three made their way back to the settlements, with 
the trophies of their exploit.' 

' This elory u told by Mallier, who had it trora t)i0 women them- 
•elveR. and by Kiles, Huttttiinson, and others. An entry in the contem- 
porary journHl of Rer, John Pike fully conflrmB it. The facts were 
nolorioUBiit the time. Hannah Duatan and iiercompaniona reed ted a 
bountr of ^50 (or their ten aealpa; and the governor of Maryland, beM- 
Irtit af whit they hail done, gent them ■ preaent. 
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No Canndinn, under the French rule, stands in a 
more conspicuous or more deserved eminence than 
Pierre Le Moyne d'Iberville. In the seventeenth 
century, most of those who acted a prominent part 
in the colony were bom in Old France ; but Iber- 
ville was a true son of the soil. He and his brothers, 
Longueuil, Serigny, Afsigny, Maricourt, Sainte- 
lUlfene, the two Ch&teaiiguays, and the two Bien- 
villes, were, one and all, cliildren worthy of their 
father, Charles Le Moyne bf Montreal, and f avora ■ 
ble typos of that Canadian noblesse, to whose 
adventurous hardihood half the continent beam 
witness. Iberville was trained in the French navy, 
and was already among its most able commanders. 
The capture of Pemaquid was, for him, but the 
beginning of greater things ; and, though the ex- 
ploits that followed were outside the main theatre 
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of action, they were too remarkable to be passed 
in silence. 

The French had but one post of any consequence 
on the Island of Newfoundland, the fort and vil- 
lage at Placentia Bay ; while the Engliah fisher- 
men had formed a line of settlementa two or three 
hundred miles along the eastern coast. Iberville 
had represented to the court the necessity of check- 
ing their growth, and to that end a plan was set- 
tled, in connection with the expedition against 
Peniaquid. The ships of t!*e king were to trans- 
port the men ; while Iberville and othei's associated 
with him were to pay them, and divide the plun- 
der as their compensation. The chronicles of the 
time show various similar bargains between the 
great king and his subjects. 

Peranquid, was no sooner destroyed, than Iber- 
ville sailed for Newfoundland, with the eighty 
men he had taken at Quebec ; and, on arriving, he 
was joined by as many more, sent him from tlie 
Bame place. He found Brouillan, governor of 
Placentia, with a squadron formed largely of priva- 
teers from St, Malo, engaged in a vain attempt to 
seize St. John, the chief post of the English. 
Broiullan was a man of harsh, jealous, and imprac- 
ticable temper; and it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that he and Iberville could act iu concert. 
They came at last to an agreement, made a com- 
bined attack on St. John, took it, and burned it to 
the ground. Then followed a new dispute about 
the division of the spoils. At length it was settled. 
Brouillan went back to Placentia, and Iberville and 
hi.-' men ware left to pursue their conquests aloi 
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There were no British BOldiere on the island. 
The settlers were rude fishermen witliout ci>m- 
mandera, and, nccoi-ding to the Frencli accounts, ■] 
without religion or morals. In fact, tliey are de- 
Bcribed as " worse than Indians." Iberville now i 
had with him a hundred and twenty-five soldiers I 
and Canadians, besides a few Abenakis from Aca- 
dia.' It was mid-winter when he began his march. 
For two months he led his hardy band through ' 
frost and snow, from handet lo haudet, along those 
forlorn and desolate coasts, attacking each in turn 
and carrying havoc everywhere. Nothing coiUd 
exceed the hai'd.-ibips of the way, or the vigor with 
which they were met and conquered. The chap- 
lain Baudoin gives an example of them in his 
diary. "January ISth. The roads are so bad 
that we can find only twelve men Strang enough 
to beat the path. Our snow-shoes break on the 
crust, and against the rocks and fallen trees-hidden, 
under the snow, which catch and trip us ; but, fox 
all that, we cannot help laughing to see now one, 
and now another, fidl headlong. The Sieur de 
Martigny fell hito a river, and left hi.s gun and Ilia 
(*word there to save hie life." 

A panic seized the settlers, many of whom were 
without arms as well as witliout leaders. They 
imagined the Canadians to be savages, who scalped 
and butchered like the Iroquois, Their resistance 
was feeble and incoherent, and Iberville carried all , 
before hnn. Every hamlet was pillaged and burned ; 
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and, according to the incredible report of the 
French writers, two hundred persona were killed 
and seven hundred captured, though it is admitted 
that most of the prisoners escaped. When spring 
opened, all the English settlements were destroj'ed, 
except the post of Bonavista and the Island of Car- 
bonnifere, a natural fortress in the sea. Iberville 
returned to Placentia, to prepare for completing 
his conquest, when his plans were broken by the 
arrival of his brother Serigny, with orders to pro- 
ceed at once against the English at Hiidson's Bay.' 
It was the nineteenth of May, when Serigny 
appeared with five ships of war, the " Pelican," the 
"Palmier," the " Wesp," the "Profond," and the 
" Violent." The important trading-post of Fort 
Nelson, called Fort Bourbon by the French, was 
the destined object of attack. Iberville and Se- 
rigny had captured it three years before, but the 
English had retaken it during the past summer, 
and, as it commanded the fur-trade of a vast inte- 

I Oa tlie Nenfuundlsnd e'tpediiion, the best authority ia the long 
lta.17 of the Lhaplam Bauduin, JminKj da Voyiv/t ipie j'ai /nil ante M. 
d'llerollle: also, Mfinoire sur t'EnlnpriiK de '/Vrrmsuiw, 1696. Compartl 
La Fotherie, I 'Zir-b2 A ilepositian of one Phillipa, aav Kiiberta, and ler- 
eml ulh^rB, pr^Borvod hi the Public Iteeord OflL'e of Londun, und quoted 
hy Brown in Ills Hltlary of Cape Breton, makes the Frencli force mnull 
greater tlian the atiitemenls of the Frctiuli writers. Tlic depoiilion lUo 
lays that at the attack of St. John's " Ihe French took one William 
Brew, an inhubitnnt, a prisoner, and cut nil round his scalp, and then, 
by strength of hnnds, stript his skin from llie forehead to tlie crown, and 
so sent him into the fortifiiistinns, aeeuring (he inhabitnnls that they, 
wunld serve them nil in like manner if tliey did not iurrender." 

St. Jolin'a waa soon after reoccupiei! by the F.nglish. 

Baucloin wa« i>ne of those Acadian priests who are praised for ler. 
Tice»"en empeecliant les sauvages ds faire la pniz avec tes Anglais, 
ayatil meame estfi en Kuerre avec eux " CTam/njny ou MhiiM, 24 !)«(_ 
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rior region, a strong effort was now to be made for 
its recovery. Iberville took command of the " Peli- 
can," and his brother of the " Palmier." They 
Bailed from Placental early in July, followed by 
two other ships of the squadron, and a \es9el car- 
rying stores. Before the end of the month they 
entered the bay, where they were soon caught 
among masses of floating ice. The store-ship was 
crushed and lost, and the rest were in extreme 
danger. The " Pelican " at last extricated herself, 
and sailed into the open sea ; but her three consotta 
were nowhere to he seen. Iberville steered for 
Fort Nelson, which was several hundred miles dis- 
tant, on the western .shore of this dismal inland sea. 
He had nearly reached it, when three sail hove in 
eight; and he did not doubt that they were his 
missing ships. They proved, however, to be Eng- 
lish armed merchantmen : the " Hampshire " of 
fifty-two guns, and the " Daring " and the " Hud- 
son's Bay " of thirty -six and thirty-two. The 
* Pelican " carried but forty-four, and she was 
ilone. A desperate battle followed, and from half 
past nine to one o'clock the cannonade was inces- 
sant. Iberville kept the advantage of the wind, 
and; coming at length to close quarters with the 
"Hampshire," gave her repeated broiidBides be- 
tween wind and water, with such effect that ahe 
sank with all on board. He next closed vrith the 
" Hudson's Bay," which soon struck her flag ; while 
the " Daring " made sail, and escaped. The " Pel- 
ican" was badly damaged in hull, masts, and rig- 
•trini.^; iind the increa.sing fury of a gale from the 
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east made her position more critical every hour, 
She anchored, to escape being driven ashore; but 
the cables parted, and she was stranded about two 
leagues from the fort. Here, racked by the wavea 
and the tide, she split amidships ; but most of the 
crew reached land with their weapons and ammu- 
nition. The northern winter had already begun, 
and the snow lay a foot deep in the forest. Some 
of them died from cold and exhaustion, and the 
rest built huts and kindled fires to warm and dry 
themselves. Food was bo scarce thai their only 
hope of escape from famishing seemed to lie in 
a desperate elfort to carry the fort by storm, but 
now fortune interposed. The three ships they bad 
left behind in the ice arnved with all the needed 
succors. Men, cannon, and mortars were sent, 
ashore, and the attack began. 

Fort Nelson was a palisade work, garrisoned by 
traders and other civilians in the employ of the 
English fur company, and commanded by one of 
its agents, named Bailey. Tbough it had a con- 
siderable number of small cannon, it was incapable 
of defence against anything but musketry; and 
the French bombs soon made it untenable. After 
being three times summoned, Bailey lowered his 
flag, though not till he had obtained honorable 
terms ; and he and bis men marched out with arrau 
and baggage, drums beating and colors flying. 

Iberville had triumphed over the storms, the 
icel)erg8, and the English. The north had seen 
his prowess, and another fame awaited him in the 
regions of the sun; for he became the father of 
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Louisiana, and his brother Bienville founded New 
Orleans,' 

These northern conflicts were but episodes, la 
Hudson's Bay, Newfoundland, and Acadia, the 
issues of the war were unimportant, compared with 
the momentous question whether France or Eng- 
land should be mistress of the west; that is to say, 
of the whole interior of the continent. There waa 
a strange contrast in the attitude of the rival 
colonies towards this supreme prize : the one waa 
inert, and seemingly indifferent ; the other, intensely 
active. The reason is obvious enough. The Eng- 
lish colonies were separate, jealous of the crown 
and of each other, and mcapable as yet of acting 
in concert. Living by agncidture and trade, they 
could prosper within limited areas, and had no pres- 
ent need of spreading beyond the Alloghanies. 
Each of tliera was an aggregate of persons, busied 
with their own affairs, and giving little heed to 
matters which did not immediately concern them. 
Their rulers, whether chosen by themselves or ap- 
pointed in England, could not compel them to 
become the instruments of enterprises in which 
the sacrifice was present, and the advantage re- 
mote. The neglect in which the EngUsh court 
left them, though wholesome in most respects, 
made them unfit for aggressive action ; for they 
had neither troops, commandei-s, political union, 
military organization, nor military habits. In 

1 On the capture of Fort Nelson, Iberville mi Minisire, 8 Nov., 18OT; 
Krfmie, R'lnf'o'i Hf h fl-ije rf» tj<id>an .- La Potherie, I. 85-108 All 
tlieee writers were pi'esent at (lie attack. 
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oommuTutics so busy, and governments so popular, 
much could not be done, in war, till the people were 
roused to the necessity of doing it ; and that 
awakening was still far distant. Even New York, 
the only exposed colony, except Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire, regarded the war merely as a 
nuisance to be held at arm's length.' 

In Canada, all was different. Living by the 
fur trade, she needed free range and indefinite 
flpace. Her geographical i)Osition determined the 
nature of her pursuits ; and her pursuits developed 
the roving and adventurous character of her people, 
who, living under a military rule, could be directed 
at will to such ends as their rulers saw fit. The 
grand French scheme of territorial extension waa ( 
not born at court, but sprang from Canadian soil, i 
and was developed by the chiefs of the colony, who, 
being on the ground, saw the possibihties and re- 
quirements of the situation, and generally had a 
personal interest in realizing them. The rivaJ 
colonies had two different laws of growth. The 
one increased by slow extension, rooting firmly aa 
it spread ; the other shot offshoots, with few or no 
roots, far out into the wilderness. It was the 
nature of French colonization to seize upon de- 
tached strategic points, and hold them by the 
bayonet, forming no agricultural basis, but attract- 
ing the Indians by trade, and holding them by 
conversion. A musket, a rosary, and a pack of 
beaver skins may serve to represent it, and in fact 
it consisted of little else. 

' See note al lUe end of the clmpter. 
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Whence came the numerical weakness of New 
France, and the real though latent strength of her 
rivals ? Because, it is answered, the French were 
not an emigrating people ; but, at the end of the 
seventeenth century, this wa,s only half true. The 
French people were divided into two parts, one 
eager to emigrate, and the other reluctant. The 
one consi-sted of the persecuted Huguenots, the 
other of the favored Catholics. The government 
choae to construct its colonies, not of those who 
wished to go, but of those who wished to stay at 
home. From the hour when the edict of Nantes 
was revoked, hundreds of thousands of Frenchmen 
would have hailed as a boon the permission to 
transport themselves, their families, and their prop- 
erty to the New World. The permission was fiercely 
refused, and the persecuted sect was denied even 
a refuge in the wilderness. Had it been granted 
them, the valleys of the west would have swarmed 
with a laborious and virtuous population, trained 
in adversity, and possessing the essential qualities 
of self-government. Another France would have 
grown beyond the Alleghanies, strong with the 
same kind of strength that made the future great- 
ness of the British colonies. British America was 
an asylum for the oppressed and the suffering of 
all creeds and nations, and population poured into 
her bv the force of a natural tendency. France, 
like England, might have been great in two hemi- 
Bpheres. if she had placed herself in accord with 
this tendency, instead of opposing it; but deapo1> 
iam was consistent with itself, and a mighty oppor- 
tunity was for ever lost. 
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As soon could the Ethiopian change his skin aa 
the priest-ridden king change his fatal policy of 
exclusion. Canada must be boimd to the papacy, 
even if it blasted her. The contest for the west 
must be waged by the means which Bourbon policy 
ordained, and which, it miist be admitted, had 
some great advantages of their own, when con- 
trolled by a man like Frontenac. The result hung, 
for the present, on the relations of the French with 
the Iroquois and the tribes of the lakes, the Ilh- 
nois, and the valley of the Ohio, but, above all, on 
their relations with the Troijuois; for, could they 
be conquered or won over, it would be easy *o 
deal with the rest. 

Frontenac was meditating a grand effort to in- 
flict such castigation as would bring them to reason, 
when one of their chiefs, named Tareha, came to 
Quebec with overtures of peace. The Iroquois 
had lost many of their best warriors. The arrival 
of troops from France had discouraged them ; the 
war had interrupted their hunting ; and, having 
no furs to barter with the English, they were in 
want of arms, ammunition, and all the necessaries 
of life. Moreover, Father Milet, nominally a 
prisoner among them, but really an adopted chief, 
had used all his influence to bring about a peace ; 
and the mission of Tareha was the result. Fron- 
tenac received him kindly, " My Iroquois children 
have been drunk ; but I will give them an opportunity 
to repent. Let each of your five nations send me 
two deputies, and I will Usten to what they have 
to say." They would not come, hut sent him in- 
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Btea(3 an invitation to meet tliera and their friends, I 
the English, in a general council at Albany ; 
proposal which he rejected with contempt. Then j 
they sent another deputation, partly to him and ] 
partly fo their Christian countrymen of the Saut 
and the Mountain, inviting all alike to come and 
treat with them at Onondaga. Frontenac, adopt- ■ 
ing the Indian fashion, kicked away their waiapuna i 
belts, rebuked them for tampering with the mission ■! 
Indians, and told them that they were rebels, bribed 1 
by the English ; adding that, if a suitable depata- 
tion should be sent to Quebec to treat equarely of 1 
peace, he still would listen, but that, if they came 1 
back with any more such proposals as they had j 
just made, they should be roasted alive. 

A few weeks later, the deputation appeared. It 
consisted of two cliiefs of each nation, headed by 
the renowned orator Decanisora, or, as the French J 
wrote the name, Tegannisorens. The council waa 1 
held in the hall of the supreme council at Quebec. I 
The dignitiries of the colony were present, with | 
priests, Jesuits, E^collets, officers, and the Christian f 
chiefs of the Saut and the Mountain. The appear- j 
ance of the ambassadors bespoke their destitute 
phght; for they were all dressed m shabby deer- 
akins and old blankets, except Decanisora, who wag 
attired in a scarlet coat laced with gold, given him 
by the governor of New York. Colden, who knew 
him in his old age, describes him ae a tall, well- 
formed man, with a face not uidike the busts of 
Cicero. " He spoke," says the French reporter, 
" with as perfect a grace as is vouchsafed to i 
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uncivilized people ; " buried the hatchet, covered 
the blood that had been spilled, opened the roads, 
and cleared the clouds from the sun. In other 
words, iie offered peace; but he demanded at tlip 
rtame time that it should include the English. 
Frontenac replied, in substance: " My children 
n re right to come submissive and repentant. I am 
ready to forgive the past, and hang up the hatchet ; 
but the peace must include all my other children, 
far and near. Shut your ears to English poison. 
The war with the English has nothing to do 
with you, and only the great kings across the 
eea have power to stop it. You must give up 
all your prisoners, both French and Indian, with- 
out one exception. I will then return mine, and 
make peace with you, but not before." He then 
entertained them at his own table, gave them a 
feast described as " magnificent," and bestowed 
gifts so liberally, that the tattered ambasaadora 
went home in embroidered coats, laced shirts, and 
plumed hats. They were pledged to return with 
the prisoners before tlie end of the season, and 
they left two hostages as security.' 

Meanwhile, the authorities of New York tried to 
prevent the threatened peace. First, Major Peter 
Schuyler convoked the chiefs at Albany, and told 
them that, if they went to ask peace in Canada, Lhey 
would be slaves for ever. The Iroquois declared 
that they loved the English, but they repelled 

' Ou liieBD uogotiaCiouc, and their anteceiientu, Callitcee, Relation de ce 
nai g'ral piisst de ptiti Temargualde en Canada depuU -^pt, 1692, jusi/n'au 
Depart det VaiiKoar en 1693 ; La Motte-Cad iliac, MilniiMre dei Nei/aciatioBS 
fi ivp lei Iroiiuoit. 1694; Callihei au Mimslre. 19 Or(„ 1694; lA Potiieriii, 
111. aoo-220; CoWeii, Five Nation: chap. x,\ N Y. Col. Docn., IV. 85. 
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every attempt to control their action. Then 
Fletcher, the governor, called a general council 
at the same place, and told them that they shootd 
not hold councils with the French, or that, if they 
did 80, they should hold them at Albany in pres- 
ence of the English. Again they asserted their 
rights as an independent people. " Corlaer," siud 
their speaker, " has held councils with our enemies, 
and why should not we hold councils with his?" 
Tet they were strong in a.s8urances of friendship, 
and declared themselves " one head, one heart, one 
blood, and one soul, with the English." Their 
speaker continued : " Our only reason for sending 
deputies to the French is that we are brought so 
low, and none of our neighbors help us, but leave 
ua to bear all the burden of the war. Our brothers 
of New England, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Virginia, all of their own accord took hold of the 
covenant chain, and called themselves our allies; 
but they have done nothing to help us, and we 
cannot fight the French alone, because they are 
always receiving soldiers from beyond the Great 
Lake. Speak from your heart, brother : will you 
and your neighbors join with us, and make strong 
war against the French ? If you will, we will break 
off all treaties, and fight them as hotly as ever ; but, 
if you will not help us, we must make peace." 

Nothing could be more just than these reproaches ; 
and, if the English governor had answered by a 
vigorous attack on the French forts south of the 
St. Lawrence, the Iroquois warriora would have 
raised the hatchet again with one accord. But 
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Flfitcher was busy with other matters j and he had 
besides no force at his disposal but four companies, 
the only British regulars on the continent, defec- 
tive in numbers, ill-appointed, and mutinoua,' 
Therefore he answered not with acts, but with 
words. The negotiation with the French went 
on, and Fletcher called another coimcil. It left 
him in a worse position than before. The Iroquois 
again asked for help : he could not promise it, but 
was forced to yield the point, and tell them that he 
consented to their making peace with Onontio. 

It is certain that they wanted peace, but equally 
certain that they did not want it to be lasting, and 
sought nothing more than a breathing time to re- 
gain their strengtii. Even now some of them were 
for continuing the war ; and at the great council 
at Onondjiga, where the matter was debated, the 
Onondagas, Oneidaa, and Mohawks spumed the 
French proposals, and refused to give up their 
prisoners. The Cnyugas and some of the Senecas: 
were of another mind, and agreed to a partial com- 
pliance with Frontenac's demands. The rest seem. 
to liave stood passive in the hope of gaining time. 

They were disappointed. In vain the Seneca 
and Cayuga deputies buried the hatchet at Mont- 
real, and promised that the other nations would 
soon do likewise. Frontenac was not to be de- 
ceived. Tie would accept nothing but the frank 
fulfilment of his conditions, refused the proffered 

' Fletcher is, liowover, clinrged with groaa miacondiict in regard la 
tlM four compsniea, which he ia aaid to haTe liept at about lialf their 
Goaipiemcnt, in order to keep the balance of their ptt; for hinueU. 
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peace, and told his Indian alUea to wage war to \ 
the knife. There was a dog-feast and a war-dance, J 
and the strife began anew. 

In all these conferences, the Iroquois had stood! 
by their English allies, with a fidelity not too well I 
merited. But, though they were loyal towards the j 
English, they had acted with duplicity towards the! 
French, and, while treating of peace with them,] 
had attacked some of their Indian nllies, and in-J 
trigiied with others. They pursued with morel 
persistency than ever the policy they liad adopted 1 
in the time of La Barre, that is, to persuade or I 
frighten the tribes of the west to abandon the 1 
French, join hands with them and the English, and 1 
send their furs to Albany instead oi: Montreal ; for J 
the sagacious confederates knew well that, if the] 
trade were turned into this new channel, their'] 
lociil position would enable them to control it. J 
The scheme was good ; but, with whatever conMa-1 
tency their chiefs and elders might pursue it, the I 
wayward ferocity of their young warriors croasedl 
it incessantly, and murders alternated with inr 4 
trigues. On the other hand, the western tribes, who I 
since the war had been but ill supplied with French .1 
goods and French brandy, knew that tliey conl'l j 
have English goods and English rum in great 1 
abundance, and at far less cost ; and thus, in spite J 
of hate and fear, the intrigue went on. MichilU- i 
raackinac was the focus of it, but it pervaded all 
the west. The position of .Frontenac was one of 
great difficulty, and the more so that the intestine 
quarrels of his allies excessively complicated the 
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mazes of forest diplomacy. This heterogeneoiia 
multitude, scattered in tribes and groups of tribes 
over two thousand miles of wilderness, was lilte a vast 
menagerie of wild animals ; and the lynx bristled 
at the wolf, and the panther grinned fury at the 
bear, in spite of all his efforts to form them into a 
happy family under his paternal rule. 

La Motte- Cadillac commanded at Michillimacki- 
nac, Courtemanche was stationed at Fort Miamis, 
and Tonty and La For^t at the fortified rock of St. 
Louis on the Illinois ; while Nicolas Perrot roamed 
among the tribes of the Mississippi, striving at the 
risk of hia life to keep them at peace with each 
other, and in alliance with the French. Yet a plot 
presently came to light, by which tlie Foxes, Mas- 
contins, and Kickapoos were to join hands, re- 
nounce the French, and cast their fortunes with 
the Iroquois and the English. There was still more 
anxiety for the tribes of Michillimackinac, because 
the results of their defection would be more im- 
mediate. This important post had at the time an 
Indian population of six or seven thousand souls, 
a Jesuit mission, a fort with two hundred soldiers, 
and a village of about sixty houses, occupied by 
traders and courmrs de hois. The Indians of the 
place were in relations more or less close with all 
the tribes of the lakes. The Huron village was 
divided between two rival chiefs: the Baron, who 
was deep in Iroquois and English intrigue ; and the 
Rat, who, though once the worst enemy of the 
French, now stood their friend. The Ottawas and 
other Algonquins of the adjacent villages were 
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iAvages of a lower grade, tossed continiially be 
tween hatred of the Iroquois, distrust of the French, 
and love of English goods and English rum.' 

La Motte- Cad iliac found that the Hurons jf the 
Bnron'a band were receiving messengera and peace 
belts from New York and her red allies, that the 
English had promised to build a trading house on 
Lake Erie, and that the Iroqiioia had invited the 
lake tribes to a grand convention at Detroit. Theae 
belts and messages were sent, in the Indian ex- . 
pression, " underground," that is, secretly ; and 
the envoys who brought them came in the dis- 
guise of prisoners taken by the Htirons. On one 
occasion, seven Iroquois were brought in ; and some 
of the French, suspecting them to he agents of the 
negotiation, stabbed two of them as they landed. 
There was a great tumult. The Hurons took arms 
to defend the remaining five ; but at length suf- 
fered themselves to be appeased, and even gave 
one of the Iroquois, a chief, into the hands of the 
French, who, saya La Potherie, determined to ' 
"make an example of him." They invited the 
Ottawas to " drink the broth of an Iroquois." The 
wretch was made fast to a stake, and a Frenchman 
began the torture by burning liim with a red-hot 
gnn-barrel. The mob of savages was soon wrought 

' "Si lea Oulflouaca {Onawas) et Hurons contlucnl In pnix «»«| 
riri>i]uo]ff vnns nostre pnrticijiatioxi, ft donn^nt chez eux I'cnlr^ it I An ' 
gloia poiir le commerce, la Colonie eat eiiti^renietit rulni^e, puiique o'mI 
le lenl (mo^en) pur lequel ce paya-cy puiase Bubsiater, et I'dii pant M- i 
Mtirer que si lea lanvngea gouatent une tois du commerce de TADgloi*, : 
ill rompront pour toojonre avec leg Franv-oiB, pBrcequ'ils oe peurail 
donner Ips inarcJiandiees qui un pril benuciiup plua liHull." F'Mtaiai 
ati Aflniilf, 2fi On.. 1096 
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up to the required pitch of ferocity ; and, after 
atrociously tormenting him, they cut hiin to pieces, 
and ate him.' It was clear that the more Iroquoia 
the allies of France could be persuaded to burn, 
the less would be the danger that they woultl 
make peace with the confederacy. On another 
occasion, four were tortured at once ; and La Motte- 
Cadillac writes, " If any more prisoners are brought 
me, I promise you that their fate will be no 
sweeter."^ 

The same cruel measures were practised when 
the Ottawas came to trade at Montreal. Fronte- 
uac once invited a band of them to " roast an Iro- 
quois," newly caught by the soldiers; hut as they 
had hamstrung him, to prevent his escape, he bled 
to death before the torture began,' In the next 
Bpring, the revolting tragedy of Mi chill imackinac 
was repeated at Montreal, where four more Iro- 
quois were burned by the soldiers, inhabitants, and 
Indian allies. "It was the mission of Canada," 
says a Canadian writer, " to propagate Christianity 
and civilization." * 

Every effort was vain. La Motte-Cad iliac wrote 
that matters grew worse and worse, and that the 

1 La Mntlif Cadillac a .& Aug., 160f). A tmnBlaliaDoE tliu lettot 

wiU be founJ in Sheldon, Earig Uiatori/ of Michigan. 

* Rdatian de te qai s'est jHtMi It f/m rtniarqiiatle eiiire lei Fraitfoit tt let 
iToquoit dHtvnt la jveiente tmnfi', 1895. Ttiero is a trnnslation in N. T. 
Col. Doei., IX, Compare L> Potiierle, who mliplaceB the incident at to 
date- 

' Tliia Inst eiecution was sn act of repriaij : " J'abnndonnay lee* 
priionnicra xiix BoldatB, hnbitflnts, et EBntagee, qui lea brusli?ren[ pat 
reprtfaailles lie deux du Snult que ueiie nation avoii trains de In ivEMnia 
maniJre." CnlUh-ei au illniitve. 20 Oct.. 1696. 
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Ottawaa had been made to bebeve tbat tin; French 
uelther would nor could protect them, but meant 
to leave thera to their fate. Tbey thought tha* 
they had no hope except in peace with the Iroquois, 
and had actually gone to meet them at an ap- 
pointed rendezvous. Oue course alone was now 
left to Frontenac, and this was to strike the Iro- 
quois with a blow heavy enough to humble them, 
and teach the wavering hordes of the west that 
he was, in truth, their father* and their defender. 
Nobody knew eo well as lie the difficulties of the 
attempt; and, deceived perhaps by his own enei> 
gy, he feared that, in his absence on a distant expe- 
dition, the governor of New York would attack 
Montreal. Therefore, he had begged for more 
troops. About three hundred were sent him, and 
with these he was forced to content himself. 

He bad waited, also, for another reason. In Ms 
belief, the re-estab!i.shment of Fort Frontenac, 
abandoned in a panic by Denonvillo, was ncces- 
flary to the success of a campaign against the Iro- 
quois. A party in the colony vehemently opposed 
the measure, on the ground that the fort would be 
used by the friends of Frontennc for purposes 
of trade. It was, nevertheless, very important, if 
not es-sential, for holding the Iroquois in check. 
They themselves felt it to be so ; and, when thoy 
beard that the French intended to occupy it again, 
they appealed to the governor of New York, who 
told them that, if the plan were carried into effect, 
he would march to their aid with all the powe 
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his government. He did not, and perhaps could 
not, keep hia word.' 

In the question of Fort Frontenac, as in ever^" 
thing else, the opposition to the governor, always 
busy and vehement, found its chief representative 
in the iutendant, who told the minister that the 
policy of Frontenac was all wrong ; that the public 
gbod was not its object ; that he disobeyed or evaded 
the orders of the king ; and that he had suilered the 
Iroquois to delude him by false overtures of peace. 
ITie representations of the intendant and his fac- 
tion had such effect, that Poncbartrain wrote to 
the governor that the plan of re-establishing Fort 
Frontenac " must absolutely be abandoned." Fron- 
tenac, bent on accomplishing his purpose, and 
doubly so because his enemies opposed it, had an- 
ticipated the orders of the minister, and sent seven 
hundred men to Lake Ontario to repair the fort. 
The day after they left Montreal, the letter of Pon- 
cbartrain arrived. The intendant demanded their 
recall. Frontenac refused. The fort was repaired, 
garrisoned, and victualled for a year. 

A successful campaign was now doubly necessary 
to the governor, for hy this alone could he hope to 
avert the consequences of his audacity. He waited 
no longer, but mustered troops, mihtia, and Indians, 
and marched to attack the Iroquois." 

1 Coliicn, ITS. Flotcher could get no men from hia una or nelglilior- 
tng governments. See note, at the end of the chapter. 

1 The above ia drawn from the correHpoadence of Frontenac. Cliam- 
pignj, La Mutte-Cadillac, and Catli^res, on one hand, and the king atid 
the minialer on the other. The letten are too numurous to speuify. AImi, 
froni the offlujul ReUuioa dt u fui t'at pout de plvi rtmarquabU tn Canada, 
IBM l(ill5, and /Ai'if., 1605 1&96; M^moirt toamiiaa Alig-'atrr dectquit*^ 
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Military Inefficiency of the British Colokieb. — ■' 
Majesty has subjects enough in those parts of America to c 
out the French from Canada; but they are so crumbled into SuU [ 
ffocerntaeiils. and Bo disunited, that they have hitherto afforded liti ^ 
tie assistance to each other, and now seem in a much worse dispu- 
eition to Ju it for the future." This is the complaint of the Lords 
nf Trade. Governor Flet^iher writes bitterly : " Uero every little 
goTetnmcDt sets up for despotic power, and allows no appeal to i 
tlM Crown, but, bj a little ju^jjliiig, defeats all commands and i: 
junotiouB from tlie King," Fletcher's complaint was not uupro- I 
roked. The Queen haJ named him commander-in-chief, duiing I 
the war, of the militia of several of the colonies, and empowered I 
him to call on ttiein for contingents of men. not above 350 from | 
MassachusLtts, 250 from Virginia, 16U from Maryland, 120 from 
Connecticut, la from Rhode Island, and Si) from renusylva 
This measure excited the jealousy of tile colonies, and Bfireral of 
them remonstrated on constitutional grounds ; but tbe attorney- 
general, to whom the question was referred, reported that thm 
eiown had power, under certain limitations, to appoint a com- 
mander-in-chief. Fletcher, therefore, in his character as such, 
called for a portion of the men; but scarcely one could be get. 
He was met by excuses and evasions, which, especially in the CBM 
of Connecticut, were of a most vexatious character. At last, thftt 
colony, tired by his importunities, condescended to furnish him witlt 
twenty-five men. With the others, he was less fortunate, though 
Vii^nia and Maryland compounded with a sura of money. £w^ 
colony claimed the control of its own militia, and was ausioua to 
avoid the establishment of any precedent which might deprive it of 
the right. Even in the military management of each separate od* 
uuy, there was scarcely leas difficulty. A requisition for troop* 
from a royal governor was always regarded with jealousy, and tttg 
provincial assemblies were slow to grant money for tiieir support i 
In 1G92, when Fletcher came to New York, the naserably pwe I 
him 300 men, for a year; in l<!9il, they gave him an equal numbev; ' 
in 1694. they allowed him but 170, he being accused, apparently ' 
with ti'uth, of not having made good use of the former levies. He 
•iteiwanls asked that the force at his disposal should I e inateased 
to 500 men, to guard the frontier; and tbe request was not granted. 
In 1007 he was recalled; and the Earl of Bellomont '<vas commis- 
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sioned governor of New York, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, 
and captain-general, during the war, of all the forces of those col- 
onies, as well as of Connecticut, Rhode Island, and New Jersey. 
The close of the war quickly ended this military authority; but 
there is no reason to believe that, had it continued, the earPs re- 
quisitions for men, in his character of captain-general, would have 
had ijaore success than those of Fletcher. The whole affair is a 
striking illustration of tlie original isolation of communities, which 
afterwards became welded into a nation. It involved a military 
paralysis almost complete. Sixty years later, under the sense of a 
great danger, the British colonies were ready enough to receive a 
commander-in-chief, and answer his requisitions. 

A great number of documents bearing upon the aboie subject 
will be found in the New York Colonial Documents^ lY 
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FHOHTENAC ATTACKS THE 0N0NDAGA8. 

HlKCH OV FSOMTKNAO. — FlIOHT OE THE EnEUI. — Alt iKOQUOn 
BtOIO. ItELlBf FOR TRB OnONDAOAB. — BoASTH OF FbONIHRIO. 

— His Complaints. — H;9 Eneuiks. — I'abtibs in Canada. — 

ViBWB or t'HONTENAO AHJ> THB KiSO. — FeONTENAC PRBTAIM. — 

Pkacb of KtswiCK. — FaoNTBMAO ANu Bbllomont. — ScHim.BR 
AT QdbBEO. — FB8T1VITIB8. — A LAST DbFIANCB. 

On the fourth of July, Frontenac left Montreal, 
at the head of about twenty-two hundred men. I 
On the nineteenth he reached Fort Frontenac, and 
on the twenty-sixth he crossed to the southern shore 
of Lake Ontario. A swarm of Indian canoes led 
the way ; next followed two battalions of regulars, 
ill bateaux, commanded by CaUieres; then more 
bateaux, laden with cannon, mortars, and rockets ; 
then Frontenac himself, surrounded by the canoes 1 
of his staff and his guard ; then eight hundred^ 
Canadians, under Ramesay ; while more regulara 1 
and Hiore Indians, all commanded by Vaudreuil, 
brought up the rear. In two days they reached 
the mouth of the Oswego ; strong ecouting-partiea ' 
were sent out to scour the forests in front ; while 
the expedition slowly and painfully worked its way 
up the ?tieam. Most of the troops and Canadians ' 
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marched through the matted woods along the 
banks ; while the bateaux and canoea were pushed, 
rowed, paddled, or dragged forward against the 
current. On the evening of tlie thirtieth, they 
reached the falla, where the river plunged over 
ledges of rock which completely stopped the way. 
The work of " carrying" was begun at once. The 
Indiana and Canadians carried the canoes to the 
navigable water above, and gangs of men dragged 
the bateaux up the portage-path on rollers. Night 
Boon came, and the work was continued till ten 
o'clock by torchlight. Frontenac would have 
passed on foot like the rest, but the Indians would 
not have it so. They lifted him in his canoe upon 
their shoulders, and bore him in triumph, singing 
and yelling, through the forest and along the margin 
of the rapids, the blaze of the torches lighting the 
strange procession, where plumes of officers and 
uniforms of the governor's guard mingled with the 
feathers and scalp-locka of naked savages. 

When the falls were passed, the troops pushed 
on as before along the narrow stream, and through 
the tangled labyrinths on either side; till, on the 
first of August, they reached Lake Onondaga, and, 
with sails set, the whole flotilla glided before the 
wind, and landed the motley army on a rising 
ground half a league from the salt springs of Salina. 
The next day was spent in building a fort to pro- 
tect the canoes, bateaux, and stores ; and, as 
evening closed, a ruddy glow above the southern 
forest told them that the town of Onondaga wan 
on fire. 
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The Marquis de Crisasy was left, with a detach-l 
ment, to hold the fort ; and, at sunrise on the 1 
fourth, the army moved forward in order of battle. 
It was formed in two lines, regulars on the right ] 
and left, and Canadians in the centre. Callt&rca | 
coimnanded the first Une, and VaudreuU the second 
Frontenac was hetween them, surrounded by Uib 1 
staff officer.^ and his guai-d, and followed by the 
artillery, which relays of Canadians dragged and , 
lifted forward with inconceivable labor. . The gov- 
ernor, enfeebled by age, was carried in an arm-chair ; 
while Calh^rea, disabled by gout, was mounted on 
a horse, brought for the purpose in one of the ba 
teaux. To Subercase fell the hard task of directing 
the march among the dense columns of the primeval 
forest, by hill and hollow, over rocks and fallen 
trees, through ewamps, brooks, and gullies, among 
thickets, brambles, and vines. It was but eight or 
nine miles to Onondaga ; but they were all day in 
reaching it, and evening was near when they 
emerged from the shadows of the forest into the 
broad light of the Indian clearing. The maize- ■ 
Gelds stretched before them for miles, and in the 
midst lay the charred and smoking ruins of the 
Iroquois capital. Not an enemy was to be seen, 
but they found the dead bodies of two murdered 
French prisoners. Scouts were sent out, guards 
were set, and the disappointed troops encamped on 
the maize-fields. 

Onondaga, formerly an open town, had been 
fortified by the English, who had enclosed it witli 
« double range of strong palisades, forming a rect- 
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angle, flanked by bastions at the ioxiv corners, anJ 
Burrounded by an outer fence of tall poles. The 
place was not defensible against cannon and mor- 
tars; and the four hundred warriors belonging to 
it had been but sb'ghtly reinforced from the c ther 
tribes of the confederacy, each of which feared 
that tlie French attack might be directed against 
itself. On the approach of an enemy of five timea 
their number, they had burned their town, and 
retreated southward into distant forests. 

The troops were busied for two days in hacking 
down the maize, digging up the caches, or liidden 
stores of food, and destroying their contents. The 
neighboring tribe of the Oneidas sent a messenger 
to beg peace. Frontenac replied that he would 
grant it, on condition that they all should migrate to 
Canada, and settle there ; and Vaudreuil, with seven 
hundred men, was sent to enforce thedemand. Mean- 
while, a few Onondaga stragglers had been found; 
and among them, hidden in a hollow tree, a withered 
warrior, eighty years old, and nearly blind, Fron- 
tenac would have spared him ; but the Indian allies, 
Christians from the mission villages, were so eager 
to burn him that it was thought inexpedient to 
refuse them. They tied him to the stake, and tried 
to shake his constancy by every torture that fire 
could inflict ; but not a cry nor a murmur escaped 
him. He defied them to do their worst, tiU, en- 
raged at his taunts, one of them gave him a mortal 
etab. " I thank yon," said the old Stoic, with his 
last breath ; " but you ought to have finished an 
you began, and killed me by fire. Leafn from me, 
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you dogs of Frenchmen, how to endure pain ; and 
you, dogs of dogs, tlieir Indian allies, think what 
you will do when you are burned like me. 

Vaudreuil and his detachment returned within 
three days, after destroying Oneida, with all the 
growing corii, and seizing a number of chiefs aa 
hostages for the fulfilment of the demands of 
Frontenac. There was some thouglit of marching 
jn Cayuga, but the governor judged it to be in- 
expedient ; and, as it would be useless to chase the 
fugitive Onondagas, nothing remained but to re- 
turn home." 

While Frontenac was on his march, Governor 

' Rflation df a g«i s'eit pasif, etc., 1695, IGOfl ; La Potherie. HI. 379. 
Calliiree ani] Ihn Bulhor of the Relation of 10H2-1T12 slao ipeak of the 
extraardmnry fortitude of tlie victim. Tlie Josuils ea.j tli 
the Chrieiinn Indians who insiBted nn Lnrning liitn, but the French. ' 
themaelTeB, "qui roulurent abenlument qu'ii fOt brule i petit feu, n 
qu'ila executirent eux-m6me8. tin .Tpeuite le confeaBii et I'aaaieta k li 
mnrt, rencnurage9.nt ^ eouilrir (.'c)urH{[euac.'ini.'nt et dir^iemiement les tour- j 
meoB." Rehlion di 1698 (Shea), JO. Tliis writer adds tliat, when Fron 
lenac hesrd of it, )ie ordered him to be spareJ ; but it wai too Inte. 
Charlevoix miequotea the old Stoie'a last words, which were, according 
to the offitial Hchition of 1695-8 ; " Je te reraercie maia tu aursle bien 
dCI achever de me faire mourir par le feu. Apprenez, chiens de Fnui9oiB, 
k aouITHr, et voua gauvsges leurs allies, qai Etes tes chiens dea chieaii 
tonrenez tous de ce que voiia dcvez faire quand roua serez en pareil 
(ax que moi." 

* On the expedition agninat the OnondagnB, Calliha au Minatre, 20 
Oct.. 1096 ; Fronlamc au Mioiihe, 25 Oct.. 1696 ; FnwWnoc rt Chamjagitg ' 
an MiniHre (kllre commimn) 26 Oct., 1696; Relation de ce qui s'esl pa$sg,ete., , 
1695,1698; if riotwi, 1682-1712 ; Relation del ./niuilea, 1B96 (Sheft) ; Doc. 
Bi*LN. Y., I. 323-355; I« Potherie, HI. 270-282; N. Y. Col. Diiei., 
IV. 242. 

Chnricvoix charges Frontenac on thia occasion with failing to pnrsne 
his advantngc, lest others, and eBpeoially Callieree, Hhould get mora 
honor than he. The nccusntion aeema absolutely groundless. Hii 
msnf enemies were silent abOTit if at the time ; for the ting HBnnlj 
coioraenda his onndnct on the expedition, anJ Calliferes himself, writing 
immedialel.v nftiT, giies him nothing but praise. 
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Fletcher had heard of his approach, and called the 
council at New York to consider what should be 
done. They resolved that " it will be very griev- 
ous to take the people from their labour ; and there 
ia likewise no money to answer the charge thereof." 
Money was. however, advanced by Colonel Cort- 
landt and others ; and the governor wrote to Con- 
necticut and New Jersey for their contingents of 
men ; but they thought the matter no concern of 
theirs, and did not respond. Fletcher went to 
Albany with the few men he could gather at the 
moment, and heard on his arrival that the French 
were gone. Then he convoked the chiefs, condoled 
with them, and made them presents. Com was 
sent to the Onondagas and Oneidaa to support 
them through the winter, and prevent the famine 
which the French hoped would prove their de- 
struction. 

What Frontenac feared had come to pass. The 
enemy had saved themselves by flight ; and his ex- 
pedition, like that of Denonville, was but half suc- 
cessful. He took care, however, to announce it to 
the king as a triumph. 

" Sire, the benedictions which Heaven has ever 
showered upon your Majesty's arms have extended 
even to this New World ; whereof we have had 
visible proof in the expedition I have just made 
against the Onondagas, the principal nation of the 
Iroquois. I had long projected this enterprise, but 
the difficulties and risks which attended it made 
me regard it as imprudent ; and I should never have 
resolved to undertake it, if I had not last vear es- 
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tabliehed an entrepdt {Fort Fronfenac), which 
made my communications more easy, and if I had 
not known, beyond all doubt, that this wan abso- 
lutely the only means to prevent our allies from 
making peace with the Iroquois, and introducing 
the English into their coimtry, by which the colo- 
ny would infallibly he ruined. Nevertheless, by 
unexpected good fortune, the Onondagas, who psiss 
for masters of the other Iroquois, and the terror of 
all the Indians of this country, fell into a sort of 
bewilderment, which could only have come from 
on High; and were so terrified to see me march 
against them in person, and cover their lakes and 
rivers with nearly four hundred sail, that, without 
availing themselves of passes where a hundred 
men might easily hold four thousand in check, 
they did not dare to lay a single ambuscade, but, 
after waiting till T was five leagues from their fort, 
they set it on fire with all their dwellings, and fled, 
with their families, twenty leagues into the deptha 
of the forest. It could have been wished, to make 
the affair more brilliant, that they had tried to 
hold their fort against us, for we were prepared to 
force it and kill a great many of them ; hut their 
ruin is not the less sure, because the famine, to 
which they are reduced, will destroy more than we 
could have killed by sword and gun. 

" All the officers and men have done their duty 
admirably ; and especially M. de Calliftres, who haa 
been a great help to me. I know not if your Maj- 
esty will think that I have fried to do mine, and 
will hold me worthy of some mark of honor that 



I 
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may ennble me to pass the short remainder of mj 
life in some little didtinction; but, whether this be 
so or not, I most humbly pray your Majesty to be- 
lieve that I will sacrifice the rest of my days to 
your Majesty's service with the same ardor I have 
always felt." ' 

The king highly commended him, and sent him 
the cross of the Military Order of St. Louis. Cal- 
lieres, who had de.=:erped it less, had received it 
several years before ; but he had not found or pro- 
voked so many defamers. Frontenac complained 
to the minister that his services had been sHghtly 
and tardily requited. This was true, and it was 
due largely to the complaints excited by his own 
perversity and violence. These complaints still 
continued ; but the fault was not all on one side, 
.and Frontenac himself hud often just reason to, 
retort them. He wrote to Ponchartrain : *' If you 
will not be so good as to look closely into the true 
state of things here, I shall always be exposed to. 
detraction, and forced to make new apologies, 
which is very hard for a person so full of zeal and 
xiprightness as I am. My secretary, who is going 
to France, will tell you all the ugly intrigues used 
to defeat my plans for the service of the king, and 
the growth of the colony. 1 have long tried to. 
combat these artifices, but 1 confess that 1 no 
longer feel strength to resist them, and must suc- 
cumb at last, if you will not have the goodness to 
give me strong support."^ 
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He Btill continued to provoke the detraction 
which he deprecated, till he drew, at last, a sharp 
remonstrance from the minister. " The dispute 
you have had with M. de Champigny ia withont 
eause, and 1 confess I cannot comprehend how 
you could have acted as you have done. If ypu 
do things of this sort, you must expect disagreeabla 
consequences, which all the desire I have to oblige 
you cannot prevent. It ia deplorable, both for 
you and forme, that, instead of using ray good-will 
to gain favors from his Majesty, you compel me to 
make excuses for a violence which answers no 
purpose, and in which you indulge wantonly, no-l 
body can tell why." ' 

Most of these qiiarrels, however trivial in them- 
selves, had a solid foundation, and were elosdy 
connected with the great question of the control 
of the west. As to the measures to be taken, two 
parties divided the colony ; one consisting of the 
governor and his friends, and the other of the in- 
tendant, the Jesuits, and such of the merchants as 
were not in favor with Frontenac. Hia policy wa8 
to protect the Indian allies at all risks, to repel by 
force, if necessary, every attempt of the English to 
encroach on the territory in dispute, and to occupy 
it by forts which should be at once posts of war 
and commerce and places of rendezvous for traders 
and voyageurs. Champigny and his party de- 
nounced this system ; urged that the forest posts 
should be abandoned, that both garrisons and 
traders should be recalled, that the French should 

' Lt Minhtfc 'a FrontenM. 21 A/ai'. 1898 
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uot go to the Indiana, but that the Indians should 
come to the French, that the fur trade of the inte- 
rior should be carried on at Montreal, and that no 
Frenchman should be allowed to leave the settled 
limits of the colony, except the Jesuits and persona 
it- their service, who, as Champigny insisted, would 
be able to Iteep the Indians in the French interest 
without the help of soldiers. 

Strong personal interests were active on both 
eides, and gave bitterness to the strife. Frontenac, 
who always stood by his friends, had placed Tonty, 
La Forgt, La Motte-Cadillac, and others of then- 
number, in charge of the forest posts, where they 
made good profit by trade. Moreover, the licenses 
for trading expeditions into the interior were now, 
as before, used largely for the benefit of his favor- 
ites. The Jesuits also declared, and with some 
truth, that the forest posts were centres of de- 
bauchery, and that the licenses for the western 
trade were the ruin of innumerable young men. 
All these reasons were laid before the king. In 
vain Frontenac represented that to abandon the 
foreat posts would be to resign to the English the 
trade of the interior country, and at last the coun- 
try itself. The royal ear was open to his oppo- 
nents, and the royal instincts reinforced their 
argiiments. The king, enamoured of subordina- 
tion and order, wished to govern Canada as he 
governed a province of France ; and this could be 
done ouly by keeping the population within pre- 
scribed bounds. Therefore, he commanded that 
licenses for the forest trade should cease, that the 
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forest posts should be abandoned and destroyed, 
thnt all Frenchmen shoidd be ordered back to the 
Bettlementa, and that none should return under 
pain of the galleys. An exception was made in 
favtir of the Jesuits, who were allowed to continue 
(heir western missions, subject to restrictions de- 
signed to prevent them from becoming a cover to 
illicit fur trade. Frontenac was also directed to I 
malce peace with the Iroquois, even, if necessary, 
without including the western allies of France; , 
ihat is, he was authorized by Louis XIV, to pursue 
the course which had discredited and imperilled 
the colony under the rule of Dcnouville.' I 

The intentions of the king did not take effect. I 
The policy of Frontenac was the true one, what- ] 
ever motives may have entered into his advocacy 
of it. In view of the geographical, social, political, ' 
and commercial conditions of Canada, the policy of 
his opponents was impracticable, and nothing less ' 
than a perpetual cordon of troops could have pre- 
^'ented the Canadians from escaping to the back- 
woods. In spite of all the evils that attended the 
forest posts, it woidd have been a blunder to 
abandon them. This quickly became apparent, i 

' Mfmmre da Pag pour Frtmletinc et Clinmpiqny, 26 J/rii, 16D6; /MA, A 
87 Aeril, 1697 ; Registry da Cmaeil S"p*h>iir, ^dit da 21 Mai. 1696. I 

" Ce qui toub avei mand^ de I'accnniinodement dcs Sauragea allMr'^ 
ave? k'B IrocuiB n'a paa permiB & Sn Mnjcst^ d'cnlrci dans la diicDtioQ 1 
de Is Tniini^re de faire rabandonnement dee postea lies Franvoia diiiia la 1 
profondear dei terrea, parti culi^rement it Misaiiimaekinac. . . En tout ] 
cai vous ne devei pas manquer de donner ordre pour niiner lea forta tf ' 
tona leg ^diScee qui pourront y avoir eat^ falts." Le ilinlslre a FroMt' 
nac, 20 iWai, 1G9S. 

Begide) the above, manj atlier letters and deapatches oQ both lUlm ' 
bave been examined in relation to tiieae questions. 
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Champigny himself saw the necessity of com- 
promise. The instructions of the king wore 
Bcarcely given before they were partially with- 
drawn, and they soon became a dead letter. Even 
Fort Frontenac was retained after repeated direc- 
tions to nbandou it. The policy of the governor 
prevailed ; the colony returned to its normal 
methofls of growth, and so continued to the end. 

Now came the question of peace with the Iro- 
quois, to whose mercy Frontenac ivas authorized to 
leave his western alhes. He was the last man to 
accept such permission. Since the burning of 
Onondaga, the Iroquois negotialJona with tlie 
western tribes had been broken off, and several 
fights had occurred, in which the confederates had 
suffered loss and been roused to vengeance. Thia 
was what Frontenac wanted, but at the same time 
it promised him fresh trouble ; for, while he was 
determined to prevent the Iroquois from, making 
peace with the allies without his authority, he was 
equally determined to compel them to do so with 
it. There must be peace, though not till lie could 
control its conditions. 

The Onondaga campaign, unBatisfactory as it 
was, had had its effect. Several Iroquois chiefs 
came to Quebec with overtures of peace. They 
brought no prisoners, but promised to bring (hem 
in the spring; and one of them remained as a hos- 
tage that the promise should be kept. It waa 
, nevertheless broken under English influence ; and, 
instead of a solemn embassy, the council of Onon- 
daga sent a messenger with a wampum belt to teU 
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Frontenac tlmt they were all so engrossed in be- \ 
wailing the recent death of Black Kettle, a famouH J 
war chief, that they had no strength to trav^; ] 
and they begged that Onoiitio woidd return the 
hostage, and send to them for the French prisoners. I 
The messenger farther declared that, though they j 
would make peace with Onontio, they woidd , 
not make it with his allies. Frontenac threw 
trnck the peace-belt into his face. " Tell the 
chiefs that, if they inii.st nceda stay at home to cry 
about a trifle, T will give them something lo cry for. ' 
Let them bring ine every pri.soner, French and i 
Indian, and make a treaty that shall include all 
my children, or they sliall feel my tomahawk 
again." Then, turning to a number of Ottawas 
who were present: " You see that I can make peace 
for myself when I please. If I continue the war, 
it is only for your sake. I will never make a treaty 
without including you, and recovering your prison- 
ers like my own." 

Thiia the matter stood, when a great event took 
place. Early in February, a party of Dutch and 
Indians came to Montreal with news that peace 
had been signed in Europe ; and, at the end of 
May, Major Peter Schuyler, accompanied by Del- 
lius, the minister of Albany, arrived with copies 
of the treaty in French and Latin. The scratch - 
of a pen at Ryswick had ended the conflict in 
America, so far at least as concerned the civilized 
combatants. It was not till July that Frontenac , 
received the official announcement from Versailles, 
coupled with an address from the king to the 
people of Canada. 
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Odr Faithful Amd Beloved, — The moment has arrired 
ordained by Heaven to reconcile the nations. The ratification cf 
the treaty concluded some time ago by our ambaaaadors wilb 
those of llie Emperor and the Empire, after having made peace 
with Spain, England, and Holland, has everywhere restored 
the tranquillity so much desired. Strasbourg, one of the chief 
ramparts of the empire of heresy, united for ever to the Churcli 
Bud to our Crown ; the Rhine established as the barrier between 
France and Germany ; and. what 'touches us even more, the 
worship, of the True Faith authoriifed by a solemn engagement 
with sovereigns of another religion, are the advantages secured 
by this last treaty. The Author, of so many blessings manifeats 
Himself so clearly that we cannot but recognize His goodnesa ; 
and the visible impress of His all-powerful hand is as it were 
the seal He has affixed to justify our intent to cause all our 
"ealm to serve and obey Him, and to make our people happj. 
We have begun by the fulfilment of our duty in offering Him 
the thanks which are His dae ; and we have ordered the arch- 
bishops and bishops of our kingdom to cause Te Deum to l>e 
sung in the cathedrals of their dioceses. It is our will and our 
command that you be present at that which will be sung in the 
cathedral of oiir city of Quebec, on the day appointed hy the 
Count of Frontenac, our governor and lieutanant-general in 
New France. Herein fail not, for such is our pleasure. 

L0UI8.' 

H There was peace between the two crowns ; but 
Jrserious que.stion still remained between Frontenac 
and the new governor of New York, the Earl of 
Belloraont. When Schuyler and DelHus came to 
Quebec, thej brought with them all the French 
prisoners in the hands of the English of New York, 
together with a promise from Bellomont that ho 
would order the Iroquoisj subjects of the British 
crown, to deliver to him all those in their possession, 
and that he would then send them to Canada under 

' LrttTt dtt Rag pour faire c*oor^ 't Te Deum, 12 Mars, 1698. 
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a safe escort. The two envoys demanded of Fron- 
tenac, at the same time, that he should deliver to 
them all the Iroquois in his hands. To give up 
Iroquois prisoners to Bellomont, or to receive 
through liim French prisoners whom the Iroquois 
liad captured, would have been an acknowledg- 
ment of British sovereignty over the five con- 
federate tribes. Frontenac replied that the earl 
need give himself no trouble in the matter, as the 
Iroquois were rehellioiia subjects of King Louis; 
that they had already repented and begged peace ; 
and that, if they did not soon come to conclude it, 
he should use force to compel them. 

Bellomont wrote, in return, that he had sent 
arms to the Iroquois, with orders to defend them- 
selves if attacked by the French, and to give no 
quarter to them or their allies ; and he added that, 
if necessary, he would send soldiers to their aid. 
A few days after, he received fresh news of Fron- 
tenac's warlike intentions, and wrote in wrath as 
follows : — 



Sir, — Two of our Indians, of the Nation called Onondages, 
came yesterday to advise me that you had sent two renegadee 
of their Nation to them, to tel! them and the other tribes, exQspt 
lUe Mohawks, that, in case they did not come to Canada within 
forty days to solicit peace from you, they may expect your march- 
ing into their country at the head of an army to constrain them 
thereunto by force. I, on my side, do this very day send mj 
lienteuant-goTernor with the king's troops to join the ludiana, 
and to oppose any hoatilities you will attempt ; and, it needs be, 
I will arm every man in the Provinces under my government to 
repel you, and to make reprisals for the damage which you wili 
r/mimit on our Indians. This, !i. a few words, is the pari T f-iL 
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take, and Lhe resolution I have adopted, whereof I have tJiougbl 
it proper by these present to give you notice. 



Nbw Yohu, 22iI August, 1608. 

To arm every man in hia government would 
have been difficult. He did, however, what he 
oouldj and ordered Captain Nanfan, the lieutenant- 
governor, to repair to Albany ; wliencGj on the first 
news that the French were approaching, he was to 
march to the relief of the Iroquois with the four 
shattered companies of regulars and as many of 
the raihtia of Albany and Ulster aa he could mus- 
ter. Then the earl sent Weasels, mayor of Albany, 
to persuade the Iroquois to deliver their prisoners 
to him, and make no treaty with Frontenac. On 
the same day, he despatched Captain John Schuyler 
to airry his letters to the French governor. When 
Schuyler reached Quebec, and delivered the letters. 
Frontenac read them with marks of great dis- 
pleasure. " My Lord Bellomont threatens me," 
■ he said. " Does he think that I am afraid of him ^ 
He claims the Iroquois, hut they are none of his 
They civll me father, and they call him brother , 
and shall not a father chastise hia children when 
he sees fit?" A conversation followed, in which 
Frontenac asked the envoy what was the strength 
of Bellomont's government. Schuyler parried Lhe 
question by a grotesque exaggeration, and an- 
swered that the earl could bring about a hundred 
thousand men into the field. Frontenac pretended 
to believe him, and returned with careless gravity 
that he hud always heard so. 
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The following Sunday was the day appointed 
for the Te, Deum ordered by the king ; and all the 
dignitaries of the colony, with a crowd of lesser not^ 
filled the cathedral. There was a dinner of cere- 
mony at the cb§,teau, to which Schuyler was invited ; 
and he found the table of the governor thronged 
with officers. Frontenac called on his guests to 
drink the health of King William. Schuyler re- 
plied by a toast in honor of King Louis ; and the 
governor next gave the health of the Earl of Bello 
mont. The peace was then solemnly proclaimed, 
amid the firing of cannon from the batteries and 
ships ; and the day closed with a bonlire and a general 
illumination. On the next evening, Frontenac gave 
Schuyler a letter in answer to the threats of the 
earl. He had written with trembling hand, but 
unshaken will and unbending pride : — 

" I am determined to pursue my course without 
flinching ; and I request you not to try to thwart rae 
by efforts which will prove useless. All the pro- 
tection and aid you tell me that you ha^'e given, 
and will continue to give, the Iroquois, against the ' 
terms of the treaty, will not cause me much alarm, 
r nor make me change my plans, but rather, on the 
, contrary, engage me to pursue them still more." ' 

I ■ On tlie qucatioDB between Bellomont and FrontenftC, Re/atim Ji ei I 

, pa ("cri prasf, tie., 16^, IS9B; Chaiapigny ait Miniiln, \2 JviOet, IttS^M 
I Fronttnac an Mmiitrt, IS Oct., 1668; Franteaac tt ChampigRy aa JfiafiM^fl 
{lettre commme). 16 Od., 160S ; Caliiirci au MiaiHre, .niiae dale, etc. TIAm 
correspondence of Frontenac and Bellumont, tlie report of Peter SiAiQ:. 4 
ler and Dellins, tlie Jaurnal of John Schuyler, and oilier papen on tll^. I 
■ameiubjecti.iTill be found in N. Y. Col. Z)Dca.,lV. John SchujIericM J 
grandfather of General Scha;ler of Ihe American Revolution. I^tavi 
ficliuf ler and hia colleaRue Delliui hrought to Canada all the S^eadifl 
piisoncig iu llie hnndg of (lie English uf New Fork, and asked forBo^aStJ 
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As the old soldier traced these lines, the shadow 
of death was upon him. Toils and years, passions 
and cares, had wasted his strength at last, and his 
fiery soul could bear him up no longer. A few 
weeks later he was lying calmly on his death- 
bed. 

prisoners in return ; but nearly all of these preferred to remain, a remark* 
able proof of the kindness with wHioi> tbe Canadians treated their ci?lf 
iMd captiyet. 



CHAPTER XX. 

DEATH OF ITRONTENAC. 

His Last Houbs. — His Will. — His Funeral. — His Euioaisi 
▲NB HIS Critic. — His Disputes with the Clebot. — His Chab- 

ACTEB. 

In November, when the last ship had gone, and 
Canada was sealed from the world for half a year, 
a mortal illness fell upon the governor. On the 
twenty-second, he had strength enough to dictate 
his will, seated in an easy-chair in his chamber at 
the chateau. His colleague and adversary, Cham- 
pigny, often came to visit him, and did all in his 
power to soothe his last moments. The reconcilia- 
tion between them was complete. One of his 
EecoUet friends. Father Olivier Goyer, administered 
extreme unction; and, on the afternoon of the 
twenty-eighth, he died, in perfect composure and 
full possession of his faculties. He was in his 
seventy-eighth year. 

He was greatly beloved by the humbler classes, 
who, days before his death, beset the chateau, 
praising and lamenting him. Many of higher 
station shared the popular grief. " He was the 
love and delight of New France/' says one of 
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them : " churchmen honort?d him for his piety, 
noblea esteemed him for hia valor, merchants re- 
spected him for his equity, and the people loved 
him for his kindness." ' " He was the father of 
the poor," aays another, " the protector of the 
oppressed, and a perfect model of virtue and 
piety." ' An Ursuline nun regrets him a-s the 
friend and patron of her sisterhood, and so also 
does the superior of the Hotel-Dieu.^ His most 
conspicuous though not his bitterest opponent, the 
intendant Champigny, thus announced his death 
to the court: " I venture to send this letter by 
way of New England to tell you that Monsieur le 
Comte de Frontenac died on the twenty-eiglith of 
last montli, with the sentiments of a true Christian. 
After all the disputes we have had together, you 
will hardly believe, Monseigneur, how truly and 
deeply I am touched by his death. He treated me 
during his illness in a manner so obliging, that I 
should be utterly void of gratitude if I did not 
feel thankful to him." * 

As a mark of kind feeling, Frontenac had be- 
queathed to the intendant a valuable crucifix, and to 
Madame de Champigny a reliquary which he had long 
been accustomed to wear. For the rest, he gave fif- 
teen hundred hvres to the Recollets, to be expended 
in masses for his soul, and that of his wife after her 
death. To her he bequeathed all the remainder of 

1 Lm, Potherie, 1. 244, 246. 

* Hennrpin, 41 I1T04). Le Clerc spenkB to the Banie eOecl 
' HiHoirt da Urnlina dt QhAk, I. BOS; Juc1ii?reHU, STB 

* ChamiHsny av Minislrt. 22 Drc.. 1698, 
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hia small property, and he also directed that hi 
heart ahoiild be sent her in a case of lead or silver.' 
Hia enemies reported that she refused to accept it, 
Baying that she had never had it when he was 
living, and did not want it when he was dead. 

On the Friday after his .death, he was buried 
he had directed, not in the cathedral, but in thei 
church of the Rccollets, a preference deeply offen- 
sive to many of the clergy. The bishop officiated ;; 
and then the Rdcollet, Father Goyer, who had 
attended his death-bed, and seems to have been his 
confessor, mounted the pulpit, and delivered his 
funeral oration. '* This funeral pageantry," ex- 
claimed the orator, " this temple draped in mourn- 
ing, these dim lights, this sad and solemn mu^c,, 
this great assembly bowed . in sorrow, and all this 
pomp and circumstance of death, may well pene- 
trate your hearts. I will not seek to dry your 
tears, for I cannot contain my own. After all, 
this is a time to weep, and never did people weep 
for a better governor." 

A copy of this eulogy fell into the hands of an 
enemy of Frontenac, who wrote a running com- 
mentary upon it. The copy thus annotated is still 
preserved at Quebec. A few passages from the. 
orator and his critic will show the violent conflict 
of opinion concerning the governor, and illustrate 
in some sort, though with more force than fairnesSj 
the' contradictions of his character : — 

■ TeslamenI da Comte de Frimtoiac. I am indebted to Abb£ Bo<a of 
Hnelcinong^ for r copy of this will. Frontenac eiprcaeeB m wish that tha 
heart should bt pluccd in tbe family tomb at tiie Cliiircli of St. Nicolal 
des Cbampe. 
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77(6 Orator. " This wise man, to whom the 
Senate of Venice listened with respectful atten- 
tion, because he spoke before them with all the 
force of that eloquence which you, Mesaieura, have 
so often admired, — ' 

TRe Crilic. " It was not his eloquence that they admired, 
but his extravagnDt preteusions, bin bursts of rage, aiid his nn 
worthy treatment of those who did not agree with him." 

The Orator. " This disinterested man, more 
busied with duty than with gain, — 
The Crilic. " Tlie less said about that the better." 

The Orator. " Who made the fortune of others, 
but did not increase his own, — 

77ie Critic. " Not for want of trying, and that very often 
In spite ot his conscience and the king's orders." 

77ie Orator. " Devoted to the service of his 
king, whc^e majesty he represented, and whose 
person he loved, — 

7Re Critic. "Not at all. How often has he opposed his 
orders, even with foree and violence, to the great scandal of 
everybody ! " 

Tlie Orator. " Great in the mid.it of difficulties, 
by that consummate prudence, that solid judgment, 
that presence of mind, that breadth and elevation 
of thought, which he retained to the last moment 
of his life, — 

77ie Critic. " He had in fact a great capacity for political 
ind tricks ; bnt as for the solid judgment ascribed to 
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him, his oondact ^rea it the lie. or else, if he h&d it, 
Tehemence of his pas-'ions ofteo unsettled it. It ia much to ha 
fe&red that his preseDce of mind wax the effect of an ohetinaM 
and hardened e elf-con fide nee by which he put himaelf above 
everybody and every thing, since he never used it to repAir, bo 
far as in bim lay, the public and private wrongs he caused. 
What ought he not to have done here, in this temple, to ask 
pardon for the obstinate and furious heat with which he so long 
persecuted the CImrch ; upheld and even instigated rebellion 
against her ; protected libertines, scandal-mongers, and creaturea' 
of evil life against the ministers of Heaven; molested, per8»>'. 
cuted, vexed persons most eminent in virtue, nay, even ifae 
priests and magistrates, who defended the caii^e of God ; sub- 
tained in all sorts of ways the wrongful and scandRlous traffic in 
brandy with the Indians ; permitted, approved, and supported 
the license and abuse of taverns; authorized and even intro- 
duced, iu spite of the remonstrances of the servants of Ciod,, 
criminal and dangerous diversions ; tried to decry the bishop and 
the clergy, the missionaries, and other persons of virtne, and tO' 
injure them, both here and iu Franco, by liliels and calumniea ;. 
caused, in fine, either by himself or thi'ough others, a multitad« 
of disorders, under which this infant church has groaned for 
many years ! What, I say, ought he not to have done before 
dying to atone for these scandals, and give proof of sincere peni* 
tence and compunction ? God gave him full time to recognize his 
errors, and yet to tiie last he showe<l a great indifference is all 
these matters. When, in presence of the Holy Sacrament, ha 
was asked according to the ritual, ' Do you not hog pardon for 
all the ill examples you may have given ? ' lie answered, ' Yes,' 
but did not confess that he had ever given any. In a word, he 
beliaved during the few days before his death like one who had 
led an irreproncliahle life, and had nothing to fear. And this is 
the presence of mind that ho retained to his last moment ! " 

The Orator. " Great in dangers by liia courage, 
he always came off witli honor, and never was re- 
proached with rashness, — 

Th Orilic. " Trjje ; he was not rash, as was seen when tbs 
Bostonnais besie^d Qnebec." 
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TJie Orator. " Great in religion by bis piety, he 
practised its good works in spirit and in truth, — 

The Critic. " Say rather that he practised its forms with 
parade and ostentation ; witness the inordinate ambition with 
which he always claimed honors in the Church, to wtiich ho had 
no right ! outrageously affrontoi. Intendanis, who opposed Ilia 
pretensions ; required priests to addresB him wheu preaching, nnd 
in their intercourse with him demanded from them humiliations 
which lie did not exact from the meanest military oificer. This 
was his way of making himself great in religion mid piety, or, 
more truly, in vanity and hypociisy. How can a man be called 
great in religion, when he openly holds opinions entirely opposed 
to the True Faith, Buch as, that all men are predetlined, that 
Hell will not Imi for ever, and the like ? " 

The Orator. " His very look inspired esteem and 
confidence, — 

77ie Critic. " Then one must have taken him at exactly the 
right moment, and not when he was foaming at the mouth with 
rage." 

TTie Orator. " A mingled air of nobility and 
gentleness ; a countenance that bespoke the pro- 
bity that appeared in all his acts, and a sincerity 
that could not dissimulate, — 

77ie Critic. " The eulogist did not know the old fox." 

TTie Orator. " An inviolable fidelity to friends, — 

7Ke Critic. "What friends? Was it persons of the other 
:? Of these he was always fond, and too much for the honor 
of some of them." 

The Orator. " Disinterested for himself, ardent 
for others, he used his credit at court only fo 
recommend their services, excuse their faults, and 
obtain favors for them, — 
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The Critic, "True; bnt it was for his creatures and for 
Dobodj else." 

The Orator. " I pass in silence that reading ol 
spiritual books which he practised as an indispen- 
sable duty more than forty years ; that holy avidity 
with which he listened to the word of God, — 

The Critic. " Only if the preacher addressed the sermon to 
him, and called him Monseigneur, As for his reading, it was 
often Jansenist books, of which he had a great many, and which 
he greatly praised and lent freely to others." 

The Orator. " He prepared for the sacraments 
by meditation and retreat, — 

The Critic, " And generally came out of his retreat more 
<jxcited than ever against the Church." 

The Orator. " Let us not recall his ancient and 
noble descent, his family connected with all that is 
greatest in the army, the magistracy, and the 
government; Knights, Marshals of J^rance, Gov- 
ernors of Provinces, Judges, Councillors, and Min- 
isters of State : let us not, I say, recall all these 
without remembering that their examples roused 
this generous heart to noble emulation ; and, as an 
expiring flame grows brighter as it dies, so did all 
the virtues of his race unite at last in him to end 
with glory a long line of great men, that shall be 
no more except in history." 

The Critic. " Well laid on, and too well for his hearers U> 
believe him. Far from agreeing that all these virtues were col- 
lected in the person of his pretended hero, they would find it 
very hard to admit that he had even one of them." ^ 

* Oraison Funebre du tres-haiit et tres-puissant Seigneur Louis de Buadet 
Comtp de Frontenac et de PaJluau. etc., avec des remarques critiques, 169& 
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It 13 clear enough from what quiver these arrows 
came. From the first, Frontenac had set himself 
in opposition to the most influential of the Cana- 
dian clergy. When he came to the colonyj their 
power in the government was still enormous, and 
even the most devout of his predecessors had heon 
forced into conflict with them to defend the civil 
authority; but, when Frontenac entered the strife, 
he brought into it an irritability, a iealoua and 
exacting vanity, a love of rule, and a passion for 
having iiis own way, even in trifles, which made 
him the most exasperating of adversaries. Hence 
it was that many of the clerical party felt towards 
him a bitterness that was far from ending with his 
life. 

The sentiment of a religion often survives its 
convictions. However heterodox in doctrine, he 
was still wedded to the observances of ttic Church 
and practised them, under the ministration of the 
R^collets, with an assiduity that made full amends 
to his conscience for the vivacity with which he 
opposed the rest of the clergy. To the E^collefa 
their patron was the most devout of men; to bin 
ultramontane adversaries, he was an impious per- 
Becutor. 

His own acts and words best paint his character, 
and it is needless to enlarge upon it. What per- 

That hidefHligable InvMtigator of Cnnndian history, the late M. Jncqa«i 
Viger, to whom I am indebted for ii copy of this eulogy, mggested tliat 
the anonvQlona critic may iiave bvcn AbbS la Tour, sullior of tlie Via ib 
Cnval. If «o, Ilia stntementi need Ihc itippnrt of more trnntwortiiy ert- 
dence. The nhove extracts are not consecutiye. bol are Inteci fram vari 
CUB parts of ilie man 
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haps may be least forgiven him is the barbarity ol 
the warfare ttiat he waged, and the cruelties that he 
permitteri. He had seen too many towns sacked 
to be much subject to the scruples of modem 
humanitnrianism ; yet he was no whit more ruth- 
leflfl than hie times and his surroundings, and some 
of his contemporaries find fault with him for not 
allowing more Indian captives to be tortured. 
Many surpassed him in cruelty, none equftlled him 
in capacity and vigor. When civilized eneniiea 
were once within his power, he treated them, ac- 
cording to their degree, with a chivalrous courtMy, 
or a generous kindness. If he was a hot and per- 
tinacious foe, he was also a fast friend ; and he 
excited love and hatred in about equal measure. 
His attitude towards public enemies was always 
proud and peremptory, yet his courage was 
guided by so clear a sagacity that he never was 
forced to recede from the position he had taken. 
Towards Indians, he was an admirable compoimd 
of sternness and conciliation. Of the immensity 
of his services to the colony there can be no doubt-. 
He found it, luider Denonville, in humihation 
and terror; and he loft it in honor, and almost in 
triiunph. 

In spite of Father Goyer, greatness must be de- 
nied him; but a more remarkable figure, in its 
bold and salient individuality and sharply marked 
light and shadow, is nowhere seen in American 
history.^ 
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his time Canada withstood the united force of all the British colonies. 
Most of these colonies took no part whatever in the war. Only two of 
them took an aggressive part. New York and Massachusetts. New 
York attacked Canada twice, with the two inconsiderable war-parties of 
John Schuyler in 1690 and of Peter Schuyler in the next year. The 
feeble expedition under Winthrop did not get beyond Lake George. 
Massachusetts, or rather her seaboard towns, attacked Canada once. 
Quebec, it is true, was kept in alarm duriug several years by rumors 
of another attack from the same quarter ; but no such danger existed, 
as Massachusetts was exhausted by her first effort. The real scourge 
of Canada was the Iroquois, supplied with arms and ammunition froin 
Albany 
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It did not need the presence of Frontenac to 
cause snappings and sparks in the highly electrical 
atmosphere of New France. Callieres took hia 
place as governor ad interim ^ and in due time re- 
ceived a formal appointment to the office. Apart 
from the wretched state of liis health, undermined 
by gout and dropsy, he was in most respects well 
fitted for it ; but his deportment at once gave um- 
brage to the excitable Champigny, who declared 
that he had never seen such hauteur since he came 
to the colony. Another official was still more 
offended. "Monsieur de Frontenac,'* he says, 
" was no sooner dead than trouble began. Mon- 
sieur de Callieres, puffed up by his new authority, 
claims honors due only to a marshal of France. It 
would be a different matter if he, like his prede- 
cessor, were regarded as the father of the country, 
and the love and delifi^ht of the Indian allies. At 
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the review at Montreal, he sat in his carriage, and 
received the incense ofiered him with as much 
composure and coolness as if he had been some 
divinity of this New World," In spite of these 
complaints, the court sustained Callieres, and au- 
thorized him to enjoy the honors that he had as- 
sumed.' 

His first and chief task was to finish the work 
that Front«nac had shaped out, and bring the Iro- 
quois to such submission as the interests of the 
colony and its allies demanded. The fierce con- 
federates admired the late governor, and, if they 
themselves are to be beheved, could not help 
lamenting him; but they were emboldened by 
his death, and the difficulty of dealing with them 
was incresised by it. Had they been sure of effect- 
ual support from the English, there can be little 
doubt that they would have refused to treat with 
the French, of whom their distrust was extreme. 
The treachery of Denonville at Fort Frontenac 
etill rankled in their hearts, and the English had 
made them believe that some of their best men 
had lately been poisoned by agents from Montreal. 
The French assured them, on the other hand, that 
the English meant to poison them, refuse to sell 
them powder and lead, and then, when they were 
helpless, fall upon and destroy them. At Montreal, 
they were told that the English called them their 
negroes ; and, at Albany, that if they made peace 
with Onontio, they would sink into "perpetual in- 
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faiiiy and slavery." Still, in spite of their 
plexity, they persisted in asserting their indepen- 
dence of each of the rival powers, and played the 
one against the other, in order to strengthen theif 
position with both. When Belloinoiit required 
them to auriender tlieir French prisoners to hinij 
they answered : " We .ire the masters; our prison- 
ers are our own. We will keep them or give them 
to the French, if we choose." At the siime time, 
they told Calliere's that they would bring them to the 
English at Albany, and invited him to send thither 
his ngente to receive them. They were much 
disconcerted, however, when letters were read t© 
them which showed that, pending the action of 
commissioners to settle the dispute, the two kings 
had oi'dered their respective governors to refraia 
from all acts of hostility, and join forces, if neces- 
sary, to compel tlie Ii-oquois to keep quiet.' This, 
with their enormous losses, and their desire to re- 
cover their people held 6iptive in Canada, led them 
fit last to serious thoughts of peace. Resolving at 
the same time to try the temper of the new Onou- 
tio, and yield no more than was absolutely neces- 
sary, they sent him but six ambassadors, and "no 
prisoners. The ambassadors marched in single filg 
to the place of council ; while their chief, who led 
the way, sang a dismal song of lamentation for the 
French slain in the war, calling on them to thrust 
their heads above ground, behold the good woric i 

' Le Rog a Frontfuac, 26 Sfara, 1GB9. Fronleniic's death wu not ' 
known flC VereailltMi lill ApHI, Le /log if Angteleir'. 'a B'lloi»anl, 2 Avrd, 
moo : I.I1 [\iili[Tic, TV. 128 ; Calliin's 'h Ikllammt, 7 .lufi/, If.fle. 
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of peace, and baniMh every thought of vengeance. 
Callieres proved, as they had hoped, less inexorable 
than Prontenac. He accepted their promises, and 
consented to send for the prisoners in their hand^, 
oil condition that within thirty-six days a full 
deputation of their principal men should come to 
Montreal. The Jesuit Bruyas, the Canadian Man- 
court, and a French officer named Joncaire went 
back with them to receive the prisoners. 

The history of Joncaire was a noteworthy one, 
The Senecas had captured him some time before, 
tortured his companions to death, and doomed hira 
to the same fate. As a preliminary torment, an 
old chief tried to burn a finger of the captive in 
the bowl of his pipe, on which Joncnire knocked 
him down. If he had begged for mercy, their 
hearte would have been flint ; but the warrior crowd 
were so pleased with this proof of courage that 
they adopted him as one of their tribe, and gave 
him an Iroquois wife. He lived among them for 
many years, and gained a commanding influence, 
which proved very useful to the French. When 
he, with Briiyas and Mariconrt, approached Onon- 
daga, which had long before risen from ita ashea, 
they were greeted with a fusillade of joy, and re- 
galed with the sweet stalks of young maize, fol- 
lowed by the more substantial refreshment of 
venison and corn beaten together into a pulp and 
boiled. The chiefs and elders seemed well inclined 
to peace ; and, though an envoy came from Albany 
to prevent it, he behaved with such arrogance 
that, far from dissuading his auditors, he confirmed 
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them in their resolve to meet Onontio at Montreal 
They seemed willing enough to give up theii 
French prisoners, but an unexpected difficulty 
arose from the prisoners themselves. They had 
been adopted into Iroquois famiUes ; and, having 
become attached to the Indian life, they would not 
leave it. Some of them hid in the woods to escape ' 
their deliverers, who, with their best efforts, could 
collect but thirteen, all women, children, and boys. 
With these, they returned t« Montreal, accompanied 
by a peace embassy of nineteen Iroquois. 

Peace, then, was made. " I bury the hatchet," 
said Callieres, " in a deep hole, and over the hole 
I place a gieat rock, and over the rock I turn a 
river, that the hatchet may never be dug up again." 
The famous Huron, Kondiaronk, or the Rat, was 
present, as were also a few Ottawaa, Abenakis, and 
converts of the Saut and the Mountain. Sharp 
words passed between them and the ambassadors ; 
but at last they all laid down their hatchets at the 
feet of Onontio, and signed the treaty together. 
It was but a truce, and a doubtful one. More waa 
needed to confirm it, and the following August 
was named for a solemn act of ratification.^ 

Father Engelran waa sent to Micliillimackinac, 
while Courtemanche spent the winter and spring 
in toUsome joumeyings among the tribes of the 

I On thete negatiatioDs, La Potlierie, IV. letlre xi.; N. Y. Col. Doei., 
IX. 708,711,715; Golden, 200; Calliircs au Minittn, IB Oct., 1700; , 
Champii/ng au Ministve, 22 JtiUlrt, 1700; La Pothene au U'niitn, 11 
Ao6t, 1700; Ibid., 16 0«., 1700; Caliiira tt Champigiy au Minion, 18 
Od.. 1700. See also N. Y. Col. Doct., IV., tor a gceal. number of F 
■lih doc 1) men [9 bearing on llie subject 
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west. Such was hia influence over them that he 
persuaded them all to give up their Iroquoia 
prisoners, and send deputies to the grand council. 
Engelran had had scarcely less success among the 
northern tribes; and early in July a great fleet of 
canoes, conducted by Courtemancbe, and filled with 
chiefs, warrioi's, and Iroquois prisoners, paddled 
down the lakes for Montreal, Meanwlifle Bruyas, 
Maricom-t, and Joncaire had returned on the same 
errand to the Iroquoia towns; but, so far as con- 
cerned prisoners, their success was no greater than 
before. Whether French or Indian, the chiefa 
were slow to give them up, saying that they had 
all been adopted into families who would not part 
with them unless consoled for the loss by gifts. 
This was true; but it was equally true of the other 
tribes, whose chiefs had made the necessary gifts, 
and recovered tlie captive Iroquois. Joncaire and 
his colleagues succeeded, however, in leading a 
large deputation of chiefs and elders to Montreal. 
Courtemancbe with his canoe fleet from the lakes 
was not far behind ; and when their approach was 
announced, the chronicler. La Potherie, full of 
curiosity, went to meet them at the mission village 
of the Saut. First appeared the Iroquois, two 
hundred in all, firing their guns as theii' canoes 
drew near, while the mission Indians, ranged along 
the shore, returned the salute. The ambassadora 
were conducted to a capacious lodge, %vliere for a 
quarter of an hour they sat smoking with immov- 
able composure. Then a chief of the mission made 
a speech, and then followed a feast of boiled dogs. 
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^^^B In the morning they descended the rapids to Mont 
^^^H real, and in due time the distant roar of the 1 
^^^H saluting cannon told of their arrival. 
^^^V They had scarcely left the village, when the r^ver I 
^^^^ was covered with the canoes of the western and 
I northern allies. There was another fusillade ol 

■ welcome aa the heterogeneous company landed, 

^^^L and marched to the gieat council-bouse. The 
^^^H calumet was produced, and twelve of the assembled 
^^^H chiefs sang a song, each rattling at the same time 
a dried gourd half full of peas. Six large kettlea 
were next brought in, containing several doga 
and a bear suitably chopped to pieces, which I 
ladled out to the guests were despatched m an in- 
stant, and a solemn dance and a supper of boiled 
corn closed the festivity. 

The strangers embarked again on the next day, 
and the cannon of Montreal greeted them as they 
landed before the town. A great quantity of ever- 
. green boughs had been gathered for their use, and 

^^^H of these they made their wigwams outside the 
^^^H palisades. Before the opening of the grand coun- 
^^^f cil, a multitude of questions must be settled, jeal- 
i ousles soothed, and complaints answered. Calliferes 

had no peace. He was busied for a week in giving 
audience to the deputies. There was one ques- 
tion which agitated them all, and threatened lo 
rekindle the war. Kondiaronk, the Rat, the 
foremost man among all the allied tribes, gave 
utterance to the general feeling : " My father, you 
told us last autumn to bring you all the Iroquois 
I prisoners in our hands. We have obeyed, and 
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brought them. Now let us see if the Iroquois have 
also obeyed, and brought you our people whom 
they captured during the war. If they have done 
so, they are sincere ; if not, they are false. But I 
know that they have not brought them. I told 
you last year that it was better that they should 
bring their prisoners first. You See now how it is, 
and how they have deceived us." 

The complaint was just, and the situation became 
pritical. The Iroquois deputies were invited to 
explain themselves. They stalked into the council- 
room with their usiial haughty composure, and 
readily promised to surrender the prisoners in 
future, but offered no hostages for their good faith. 
The Eat, who had counselled his own and other 
tribes to bring their Iroquois captives to Montreal, 
was excessively mortified at finding himself duped. 
He came to a later meeting, when this and other 
matters were to be discussed ; but he was so weak- 
ened by fever that he could not stand. An arm- 
chair was brought him ; and, seated in it, he 
harangued the assembly for two hours, amid a 
deep silence, broken only by ejaculations of ap- 
proval from his Indian hearers. When the meet- 
ing ended, he was completely exhausted ; and, being 
carried in his chair to the hospital, he died about 
midnight. He was a great loss to the French ; for, 
though he had caused the mawsacre of T* Chine, 
his services of late years had been invaluable. In 
spite of his unlucky name, he was one of the ablest 
North American Indians on record, as appears by 
his remarkable influence over many trihe.'^, and by 
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the respect, not to aay admiration, of his French 
contemporaries. 

The French charged themselves with the funeral > 
rites, carried the dead chief to his wigwam, 
stretched him on a robe of beaver skin, and left , 
him there lying in state, swathed in a scarlet 
blanket, with a kettle, a gnn, and a sword at hia 1 
side, for his use in the world of spirits. This was I 
h concession to the superstition of his countrymen ; 
fur the Rat was a convert, and went regularly to 
mass.' Even the Iroquois, his deadliest foes, paid 
tribute to his memory. Sixty of them came in 
solemn procession, and ranged themselves around 
the bier; while one of their principal chiefs pro- j 
nounced an harangue, in whicli he declared that 
the sun had covered his face tliat day in grief for 
the loss of the great Huron.*" He was buried on the 
nest morning. Saint-Ours, senior captain, led the 
funeral train with an escort of troops, followed by i 
sixteen Huron warriors in robes of beaver skin, 
marching four and four, with faces painted black 
and guns reversed. Then came the clergy, and 
then six war-chiefs carrying the coffin. It 
decorated with flowers, and on it lay a plumed hat, 
a sword, and a gorget. Behind it were the brother 



rfflcer. In tact, he nore Indian leggins and a capole uoder his BCariet 
blanket. 

* CliarleToijc Bays that tlieae were Christian Iroquois of the missioni. 
Potherie, his only authoritj, prores them f» Iihtc been heatlien, ■■ their 
chief muurnGr was a noted Senecn, and tlieir epokestna.n, Avennno, WM 
the accredited orator of the Oneidaa, Onondagu, Cayugai, and Seneca^ 
in wbnae name lie ninde the fiinerai liarangne. 
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and sons of the dead chief, and files of Huron and 
Ottawa warriors ; while Madame de Champigny, 
attended by Vaudreuil and all the military officers, 
closed the procession. After the service, the sol- 
diers fired three volleys over the grave ; and a tablet 
waa placed upon it, carved with the words, — 
Cr GIT LE Rat, Cref deb Hdhons. 

All this ceremony pleased the allied tribes, and 
helped to calm their irritation. Every obstacle 
being at length removed or smoothed over, the 
fourth of August waa named for the grand council, 
A vast, oblong space was marked out on a plain 
near the town, and enclosed with a fence of 
branches. At one end waa a canopy of boughs and 
leaves, under which were seats for the spectators 
Troops were drawn up in line along the sides ; the 
seats under the canopy were filled by Ladies, officials, 
and the chief inhabitants of Montreal; Calli&rea 
sat in front, surrounded by interpreters ; and the 
Iniiians were seated on the grass around the open 
space. There were more than thirteen hundred 
of them, gathered from a distance of full two thou- 
sand miles, Hurons and Ottawas from Michilli- 
mackinac, Ojibwas from Lake Superior, Crees from 
the remote north, Pottawataraies from Lake Michi- 
gan, Mascontin.'", Sacs, Foxes, Winnebagoes, and 
Menominies from Wisconsin, Miamia from the St. 
Joseph, Illinois from the river Illinois, Abenakia 
from Acadia, and many allied hordes of less ac- 
count ; each savage painted with diven-^e hues and 
lattems, and each in his dress of ceremony, 
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leathern shirts fringed with ecalp-locks, colored 1 
blankets or robes of bison hide and beaver skin, 
bristling crests of hair or long lank tresses, eagle ] 
feathers or horns of beasts. Pre-eminent among j 
them all sat their valiant and terrible foes, the war- j 
riors of the confederacy. " Strange," exclaims La ] 
Potherie, " that fonr or five thousand should make j 
a whole new world tremble. New England is but I 
too happy to gain their good graces ; New France j 
is often wasted by their wars, and our allies dread j 
them over an extent of more than fifteen hundred 1 
leagues." It was more a marvel than he knew, for | 
he greatly overrates their number. 

CalliSres opened the council with a speech, in 
which he told the assembly that, since but few 
tribes were represented at the treaty of tlie year 
before, he had sent for them all to ratify it; that 
he now threw their hatchets and his own into a j 
pit so deep that nobody could find them ; that | 
henceforth they must live like brethren; and, if , 
by chance one should strike another, the injured 
brother must not revenge the blow, but come for 
redress to him, Onontio, their common father. 
Nicolas Perrot and the Jesuits wlio acted as inter- 
preters repeated the .speech in five dilferent lan- 
guage? ; and, to confirm it, thirty-one wamp^^m belts j 
were given to the thirty-one tribes present. Thei 
each tribe answered in turn. First came Hassaki, | 
chief of an Ottawa band known as Cut Tails. He 
approached mth a majestic air, his long robe of 
beaver skin trailing on the grass behind him. Four 
Iroquois captives followed, with eyes bent on the 
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ground ; and, when he stopped before the governor, 
they seated themselves at his feet. " You asked 
.us for our prisoners," he said, " and here they are. 
T set thera free because you wish it, and I regard 
them as my brothers." Then turning to the Iro- 
quois deputies: "Know that if I pleased I might 
have eaten them; but I have not done as you 
would have done. Remember this when we meet, 
and let us be friends." The Iroquois ejaculated 
their approval. 

Next came a Huron chief, followed by eight 
Iroquois prisoners, who, as he declared, had been 
bought at great cost, in kettles, guns, and blankets, 
from the families who had adopted them. " We 
thought that the Iroquois would have done by us aa 
we have done by them ; and we were astonished 
to see that they had not brought ua our prisoners. 
Listen to me, my father, and you, Iroquois, listen, 
I am not sorry to make peace, since my father 
wishes it, and I will live in peace with him and 
with you." Thus, in turn, came the spokesmen of 
all the tribes, delivering their prisoners nnd making 
their speeches. The Miami orator said: "I am 
very angry with the Iroquois, who burned my son. 
some years ago ; but to-day I forget all that. My 
father's will is mine. I will not be like the Iro- 
quois, who have disobeyed his voice." The orator 
of the Mississagas came forward, crowned with the 
head and horns of a young bison bull, and, pre- 
senting his prisoners, said : " I place them in your 
hands. Do with them as you like. I am only too 
proud that you count me among your allies." 
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Tlie rliief of the Foxes now rose iroin liis seal I 
at the farther end of the enclosure, iind walked ] 
eedately across the whole open space towards the | 
stand of spectators, His face was paintefl red, and | 
he wore an old French wig, with its abiinrlont curls | 
in a state of complete entanglement. When ha ] 
reached the chair of the governor, he howed, and j 
lifted the wig like a hat, to show that he was per- J 
feet in French politeness, There was a burst of 1 
laughter from the spectators; but Calliferes, with J 
ceremonious gravity, begged him to put it onJ 
again, which he did, and proceeded with his spec 
the pith of which was briefly as follows : " The 1 
darkness is gone, the sun shines bright again, and I 
now the Iroquois is ray brother." 

Then came a young Algonquin war-chief, dressed J 
like a Canadian, but adorned with a drooping red I 
feather and a tall ridge of hair like the crest of a I 
cock. It was he who slew Black Kettle, that! 
redoubted Iroquois whose loss filled the confeder- \ 
acy with mourning, and who exclaimed as he fell, 
" Must I, who have made the whole earth tremble,*! 
now die by the hand of a child ! " The young I 
cliief spoke concisely and to the purpose : " I am I 
not a man of counsel : it is for me to listen to your I 
words. Peace has come, and now let us forget the'] 
past." 

"When he and all the rest had ended, the orator! 
of the Iroquois strode to the front, and in brief woi'ds J 
gave in their adhesion to the treaty. " Onontio, J 
we are pleased with all you have done, and we have I 
listened to all you have said. We assure you bj i 
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these four belts of wampiim that we will stand fnat 
in our obedience. As for the prisoners whom we 
have not brought yon, we place them at your dis- 
posal, and you will send and fetch thnm." 

The calumet was lighted. CalliSres, Champigny. 
and Vaudreuil drew the first smoke, then the Iro- 
quois deputies, and then all the tribes in turn. 
The treaty was duly signed, the representative of 
each tribe affixing his mark, in the shape of some 
bird, beast, fi«h, reptile, insect, plant, or nonde- 
Bcript object. 

" Thus," says La Potherie, " the labors of the 
late Count Frontenac were brought to a happy 
consummation." The work of Frontenac was in- 
deed finished, though not as he would have finished 
it. Calli&res had told the Iroquois that till they sur- 
rendered their Indian prisoners he would keep in 
his own hands the Iroquois prisoners surrendered 
by the allied tribes. To this the spokesman of the 
confederacy coolly replied : " Such a proposal waa 
never made since the world began. Keep them, 
if you like. We will go home, and think no more 
about them ; but, if you gave them to us without 
making trouble, and gave us our .son Joncaire at 
the same time, we should have no reason to dis- 
trust your sincerity, and should all be glad to send 
you back the prisoners we took from your allies." 
Callifercs yielded, persuaded the allies to agree to 
the conditions, gave up the prisoners, and took an 
empty promise in return. It was a triumph for 
the Iroquois, who meant to keep their Indian cap- 
tives, and did in fact keep nearly nil of thera.' 

il M(inlr[-Bl It i1eBi.'ri]]<;i] nt i^eal [enfilh by Lh I'nili 
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The chief objects of the late governor were gained. ; 
The power of the Iroquois was so far broken that 
tJiey were never again very formidable to the 
French. Canada had confirmer] her Indian alliances, 
and rebutted the English claim to sovereignty over 
llie five tribes, with all the consequences that hung 
upon it. By the treaty of Ryswick, the great 
questions at issue in America were left to the 
arbitrament of future wars ; and meanwhile, aa time 
went on, the policy of Frontenac developed and ' 
ripened. Detroit was occupied by the French, 
the passes of the west were guarded by forte, 
another New France grew up at the mouth of the 
Mi9sis.sippi, and lines of military communication 
joined the Gulf of Mexico with the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence ; while the colonies of England lay pas- 
sive between the Alleghanies and the sea till roused 
by the trumpet that sounded with wavering notea 
on many a bloody field to peal at last in triumph 
from the Heights of Abraham. 

a Bpectator. There is a short offlcisl report of the varioua gpeecheg, it 
wliidi a trnnalalion will lie found in N. Y, Col. Docs., IX. 722. CsUi&raa 
liimeelf gitet inC^resiing dotaila. {Calliira an il/inisrre, 4 Oct., ITOl.) A 
Kreat number of papers on Indian affaira at (lii« lime will be fonnd in 

jv. r. Col. Doc., IV. 

Joncaire went for the prisoners vliom the Iroqaois had promiaed to 
give up, and could get but sijt of Ihem. CnlUirn au Ministrr, 81 Oel., 
nOl, The rest were made Iroquois by adoption. 

According to an Englieh ofUdal eitlmale made at the end of the war, 
the Irogunia numbered 2,6G0 wairiora !□ 11)80, and onl/ 1,23D in 168S. 
N. Y. Cut. Docs., IV. 420. In 1701. a French writer estitrin tea them at only 
1,200 warrinn. In oilier nordi, their alrength wna reduced at least ona 
Lalf. Thej afterwards partially recovered it by tlie adoption of priaoneri, 
tod atill more by tbe adoption of an entire kindred tribe, the Tuscaroraa. 
Id 1T20, the English reckon them at 2,000 warrion. H. Y. Col. Doa., 
V 657. 
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THE FAMILY OF FRONTENAO. 

Count Feontenac's grandfather was 

Antoine de Buade, Seigneur de Frontenac, Baron de Pal- 
Inan, CoiiaeiUei' d'Etat, Chevalier dea Oi-dres du Roy, sou 
premier mattre d'h6tel, et gouyerneur de St. Germain-en-Laye. 
By Jeanne Secoutat, liis wife, he had, among other children, 

Henri db Bitade, Chevalier, Baron de Palluau ot mesU'e de 
camp (coloTtel) du regiment de Navarre, who, by hia wife Aiine 
Ph^lippeaux, daughter of Raymond Fhelippeauz, Secretary of 
Kuite, hud, among other children, 

Louis mi BcADE, Comte de Palluau et Frouteuac, Seigneur 
de I'lale-Savary, mestre de camp du regiment de Normaudie, 
man^chol de camp dans lea armdea du Roy, et gouverncur et 
tieatenant gi^n^ral en Canada, Acadie, Tele do Terretieuve, et 
autrea pays de la Friince eeptentrionale. Louis de iJuade had 
hy hia wife, Anne de La Grange-Trianon, oiie aon, Frunfois 
Louis, killed iu Germany, while in the aervice of the king, and 
leaving no issue. 

The foregoing is drawn from a compariaon ot the following 
ftuthoritiea, all of which will be found in the Bibliothfeque 
Nationale of Paris, where the examination was made: Memoiret 
de MaroUes, abbe de Vilkloin. U. 201 ; L'llermite-Souliere, 
Histoire Geneahgique de la Noblesse de Touraine; Du Chesne, 
Recherches Historiguet de t Ordre du Suiut-Etprlt ; Morin, SlattOi 
de F Ordre du Samt-£sprit ; Marolles de Vilieloiu, Hutoin de* 
AneJen$ Comles d'AnJou ; Pere Anselme, Grimdi Offictert de la 
CoUTonne ; Pinard, Chroiiologie /iisloriqiie-niUtaire ; Table dt 
la Gasette de France. In thia rnaiter of the Frontenac geneal- 
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ogy, I am much indebted to the kind offices of mj friend, Jamet 
Gordon Clarke, Esq. 

When, in 1600, Henry IV. was betrothed to Marie de Medkns, 
Frontenac, grandfather of the governor of Canada, described as 
** ung des plus antiens seiTiteurs du roy,** was sent to Florence 
by the king to carry his portrait to his affianced bride. Alemoiret 
de Philippe ffurault, 4-ib (Petitot). 

The appointment of Frontenac to the ix>st, esteemed as highly 
honorable, of mmtre (T hotel in the royal household, immediately 
followed. There is a very curious book, the journal of Jean 
Heroard, a physician charge<l with the care of the infant 
Dauphin, afterwards Louis XI U., born in 1601. It records 
every act of the future monarch : his screaming and kicking in 
the arms of his nurses, his refusals to be washed and dressed, 
his resistance when his hair was combed ; how he scratched his 
governess, and called her names ; how he quarrelled with the 
children of his father's mistresses, and at the age of four de- 
clined to accept them as brothers and sisters ; how his mother 
slighted him ; and how his father sometimes caressed, sometimes 
teased, and sometimes corrected him with his own hand. The 
details of the royal nursery are, we may add, astounding for 
their grossness ; and the language and the ^manners amid which 
the infant monarch grew up were worthy of the days of 
Rabelais. 

Frontenac and his children appear frequently, and not un- 
favorably, on the pages of this singular diary. Thus, when the 
Dauphin was three years old, the kmg, being in bed, took him 
and a young Frontenac of about the same age, set them before 
him, and amused himself by making them rally each other in 
their infantile language. The infant Frontenac had a trick of 
stuttering, which the Dauphin caught from him, and retained 
for a long time. Again, at the age of five, the Dauphin, armed 
with a little gun, played at soldier with two of the Frontenac 
children in the hall at St. Germain. They assaulted a town, 
the rampart being represented by a balustrade before the fire- 
place. "The Dauphin," writes the journalist, "said that hia 
would be a musketeer, and yet he spoke sharply to the others 
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would not do as he wished. The king said to him, ' My 
boy, you are a musketeer, hut jon speak lite a general.' " Long 
after, when the Dauphin was in hia fourteenth year, the follow 
ing. entry occurs in the physician's diary ; — 

Sl Ge-aiain, Sunday, -i2d {July, 1614). " He [the Dauphin) 
goes to the chapel of the terrace, then mounta his horse and goes 
to find M. de Souvr4 and M. de Froutenac, wjiom be BUrpriaea 
w they were at hreakfast at the small house near the quarries. 
At half past one, he mounts again, in hunting hoots ; goes to the 
park with 1^1. de Frontenac as a guide, chases a stag, and 
catches him. ll was his first stag-hunt." 

Of Henri de Guade, father of the governor of Canada, but 
little is recoi'ded. When in Paris, he lived, like his son after 
him, on the Quai des Celeatins, in the parish of St. Paul. His 
son, Coujit Frontenac, was born in 1620, seven years after hia 
father's marriage. Apparently bis birth took place elsewhere 
than in Paris, for it is not recorded with those of Henri da 
Buade'fl other children, on the register of St. Paul (Jal, Vidian- 
naire Orilique, JHographigite, et tCNistoire). The story told by 
Tallemant des Kuaux concerning hia marriage (see page 6) 
seems to he mainly true. Colonel Jal says : " On con^oit que 
i'ai pu etre tentu de connaitre ce qu'il y a de vrai dans les r^its 
de Saint-Simon et de Tallemant des Keaux ; voici c« qu'aprda 
bien des recherches, j'ai pn apprendre. M'l" La Grange fit, en 
elTet, an mariage h, demi secret. Ce ne fut point h sa paroisse 
que fut benie son nnion avec M. de Frontenac, mais dans une 
dea petites egliaes de la Cit^ qui avaient lo privilege de recevoir 
les amants qui s'nniaaaient malgr^ lenra parents, et ceux qui 
regnlarisaieot leur position et s'epousaient nn pen avant — quel- 
quefoia aprcs — la naisaauce d'un enfant. Ce fut a St. Pierre- 
aji-Bceuts que, le mercredy, 28 Octobre, 1648, ' Messire Louis 
de Buade, Chevalier, comte de Fronienao, conaeiller du Roy en 
sea conseils, inaroaclial des camps et armees de S. M., et maistra 
de camp du ri^gimcnt du Norraandie,' epousa 'demoiselle Anna 
de La Grange, tille de Mesaire Charlea de La Grange, conaeiller 
du Roy et maiatre dea comptes ' de la paroisae df St. Paul 
Domme M. de Frontenac, 'en vertu de la diapenae . obt«nu« 
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de M. rofBcial de Paris par laquelle il est permis aa ST de Buade 
et deDioiselle de La Grange de o^l^brer leur marriage sajvaDt 
et oonform^ment k la permission qu'ils en ont obtenue du S! 
Coquerel, vicaire de St. Paul, devant le premier cur^ ou vicaire 
sur oe requis, en gardaut les solennit^s en ce cas requises et ao 
coutum^es/ " Jal then gives the signatures' to tlie act of mar- 
riage, whidi, except that of the bride, are all of the Frontenao 
fiUiiilj. 
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■ttack tbe Cfaristuui IroquDis, 231 j 
their domain, 338; cniBBions, 339; 
ladled RcainsI the Enaliah colo- 
nlaU, 31S; allack od Tork, 319; 
viiH Titlaboii U St. Joha, 3S1, 
363i their attsRlc on Wells, 3S3; 
la tuilod, 356 i ireaty with ths Eag- 
lilb at Pemaiiiiid, 360; are won 
back b; Ihc Frenih, asl-3fl3 ; influ- 
enced bv missioDarv prieata, 374-378. 

Acadia [Nova Scotia and westward 
Id the Kennebec) eitxised to in- 
roads from New EnHland, IIT, 336; 
the war hi, 335-36S; the re^on, 
33T-339 ; lelatione with New Eng- 
land, 340; bonttliliea, 343; Yilleban 
govemor; border war, 34T, 363- 
3E3 ; New England altacks, 3T3. 

Albany, an Indian mart, 7S; Indian 
eouncil there, 90, 120; Iroquois 
lUmmoned thither bj Dongan, 158; 
by Schnyler, 39B ; eipedition 
against Monlroal, 246. 

Albany, Fort, on Hndeon's Bay, taken 
by Canadians, 134. 

Albemarle, Dnke of, aids Phipe, 342. 

Alliance, triple, of Indiana and Eng- 

Amours, councillor at Quebec, hn- 
priMined by Fronleiuc, Gl-M (tee 
847). 

Androa, Sir Edmund, appointed colo- 
nial go<remor, IS4; bis jurisdiction, 
leS; plunden Castine, 321; ia de- 
poaed, 823 ; at Pentcgoet, 340. 

Auleuil, altomey -general of Canada, 
an enemy o( Frontenac, 47, 247 1 
baitistied, 49- 

Avau^ Count d', FRQch envoy at 
Londoii, US. 
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Bfllloiiioiit, Earl of, governor of New 

York, 423 : corresponds with Fron- 

tenac, 423-438. 
Belmont, Abb#, cited, 102 n., 154, 
Bemi^res, vicar of Lsval in Canada, 

38. 
Bienville, Franfois de, 283. 
B!k Moutb, an Iroquois chiet, 65, eg, 

105, 114, 141 ; bis epeech in defliLnee 

of LaBarre, 107-109; hia power in 

the confederacy, 170 ; dehaitce oi 

Denonville, 172. 
Bigot, Jacquea and Vincent, Jeauils. 

220-332; jn Acadia, 375, 378. 
Biahop of Canada, see Laval, Saint- 

VnUier. 
Bizard, LieuteuanL despitcbed b> 

Fronlenac to Montreal, 31. 
BoisHiMiLi, Ilia quarrel ui Ciuebeo, 83, 
Boston, afler Ibe failure at Quebw., 

284, 295; plan of attack an, 382- 



Bruyas, i Jesuit interpret 



CadlUac, 334; at Uicbillimai:kinac, 
403, iOfl- 

Calliires, governor of Montreal, 150, 
163; bis scheme for conquering the 
EnjKlish uolonlea. 187; comes Id ibr 
defence of Quebec, 359, 370, 379 , at 
La Prairie, 29U; quarrel with the 
bishop, 329-331 ; in tbe Onondajn 
expeilitiiin, 410, 413.416; iiicceeda 



IVonter 






r, 438 : ' 



at Monlresl. and treaty, 447-451. 
I^nada, character of its colonial rule. 
aO; its condition under Denonville, 
IBS-iaS; Iroqimij iiivaaion, 177-189 
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Cannehoot, a Seneca chief, 197. 

Cannibalism ol the Indians, 112, ISS, 
206,404. 

Garheol, a Jesuit, at Michillimackinac, 
201. 

Canon, an officer of Perrot, dO; ar- 
rested b^ Frontenac, 31 . 

Casco Bay, garrison at, 223 ; defeat of 
Indians, 226 ; the gHrrison overcome 
and sUughtered, 228-231. 

Cataracjoi (B'ort Frontenac), 109. 

Champigny, intendant of Canada, 136, 
333; his treacherous seizure of In- 
dians at Fort Frontenac, 139-142 ; at 
Quebec, 247 ; at Montreal, 252 ; de- 
fends himself, 296; relations with 
Frontenac, 319; a champion of the 
Jesuits, 32i2, 329 ; reconciled to Fron- 
tenac, 429 ; opposes Calli^res, 438. 

Chedabucto (Nova Scotia), Frontenac's 
rendezvous, 188; fortifications, 336. 

Chesnaye (La), a trader of Quebec, 
72, 102. 

Chesnaye, La, massacres at, 194. 301. 

Chubb (Pascho)^ commands at rema- 
quid, 378 ; which he surrenders, 381. 

Cocheco (Dover, K. H.)) attacked, 
224. 

Colbert, minister of Louis XIY., his 
zeal for the French colonies, 15; 
despatches to Frontenac, 20, 41, 50, 
59 ; instructions to Duchesneau, 44, 
46,55. 

Converts, Indian, their piety, &c., 
866, 377 n., 386. 

Corlaer, the Iroquois name for the 

fovemor of New York. 93 n. (see 
09, 138, 199) ; origin of the name, 
217 n. 

Council at Quebec, hostile to Fron- 
tenac, 47, 49, 52, 248-251 ; alarmed 
at rumors of attack, 247. 

at Onondaga, 196-200; at 

Montreal, 442-451. 

Courcelle, predecessor of Frontenac, 
26. 

Coureun de beds to be arrested, 29, 
34; amnesty, 51; their influence 
with Frontenac, 57; the kind's 
chaige regarding them, 58; under 
Dn Lhut, 54^ 99, 128, 144, 193; at 
Micbillimackmac, 122 ; deserters, 
125 ; in the Seneca expedition, 150 ; 
their license, 183 ; hardihood, 209. 

Cut Nose, an Iroquois convert, 195; 
his speech at the Onondaga council, 
197. 

D. 

Davis, Sylvanus, a tra'lcr, command^ 
ing at Fort Loyal, Casco Bay, 229 ; 
his surrender, ^31; captivity, 232. 



Denonville, successoi of La Barre ai 
governor of Canada, 1685-t1689; 
sails for Canada, 116 ; circum- 
stances there ; his character, 
117; his instructions, 120; his in- 
trigoes, 121; correspondence with 
Don^an, 123-128; threatens to at- 
tack Albany, 129 ; orders Du Lhut 
to shoot bush-rangers and deser- 
tersj 130 ; plans an expedition 
agamst the Iroquois, 136; musters 
the Canadian militia, lo8; treach- 
erously seizes a party rA Indians, 
140 ; arrives at Fort Frontenac, 144 ; 
at Irondequoit Bay, 148 ; march for 
the Seneca country, 149; battle in 
the woods, 152 ; his report of the 
battle, 153; destroys "the Babylon 
of the Senecas," 154; builds a fort 
on the Niagara, 155; further cor- 
respondence vrith Dongan, 159-161; 
sends an envov to Albany, 162; 
abandons the Niagara fort, 166; 
begs for the rttum of Indian cap- 
tives, 167 ; his wretched condition, 
168; seeks a conference with the 
Iroquois, 170 ; who deceive him, and 
invade Canada, 177 ; horrors of the 
invasion, 178-182; he is recalled, 
and succeeded by Frontenac, 182; 
who finds him at Montreal^ 191; 
having ordered the destruction of 
Fort Frontenac, 192. 

Deserters, Frencn, demanded by De- 
nonville, 127 ; sheltered by Dongan, 
129, 131. 

Detroit, 112; a fort built here by Du 
Lhut, 128; held by the French, 
452. 

Dongan (an Irish Catholic), governor 
of New Netherlaud, 89; holds an 
Indian council at Albanv, 90-93; 
his rivalry with Canada, il9 ; com- 
plaints of Denonville, 120; their 
correspondence, 123-128 ; vindicates 
himself, 129 ; he sends Denonville 
some oranges, 130; his pacific in- 
structions from England, 135; his 
wrath at the French attack on the 
Indian country, 158; is recalled, 
and replaced by Sir Edmund Andros, 
164. 

Dover, N. H. (CJocheco), attacked by 
Indians, 224. 

Duchesneau, sent as intendant to 
Quebec ; sides with the clergy 
against Frontenac, 45; dispute as 
to the presidency of the council, 48- 
51 ; quarrel in the council, 53 ; hig 
accusations against Frontenac, 54- 
58 ; Frontenac's complaints of him, 
60-63 ; and violence to his son, QS^ 
64 ; Duchesneau recalled, 67. 



Dd Lhut, n leader of amreurt de boii, 
H 66, 81, ay; rivnlry ivith EuglisJl 
tuden of Iliid^u'e Bay, SI : in- 
trlguei with lnilUiis, 111; liuildi a 
for! near Detroil. 128; where he 
hu ■ Urna force of French and 
Indiana, Hi, HI \ luadq altnck oa 
the Seneca*, '151)! defeita a party 
of Indians on '.lie OTtawa, 103. 

DuranUye. La, at Niagara, UU: with 
DiiLhut ai Mii:hniimackinac, 111; 
■tUeiroit, 1-U-, captures Uoosebaoni 



Louvigny, £03. 
U'Vrf^, AW, a Canadian inissiun 



DuBlan, Mrs., of IlaverLiill, her ex- 
ploit, 8S6-38T. 
Dutch Uadurfl iustiKata Iniquoia 



by the ieneoia, 163. 

Engliish culuuies, designs of Louis 
XIV. for their ^leslructiun, 18a. 

English culonisM of Kew England in- 
vade Acudia, llTi llieir orouiiza- 
tjon and policy conipareil with tha 
French, 30^3U7; llieir uiilitaiy in- 
^ciency, 408 (ace Nta Eagiand). 



ICed by I.a Ba 
nil, 106-110; I 



J- of, ] 



, 117; 



■S'{. 

!uois by Kundiaronk (Ihc Rat), 
73-17B. 
F^neloo, a zealouit mitminnsry priest 
at Montreal, 33 ; arraigned *t Que- 
bec by FroDlenac, 3U-38; in sent to 
Prance, it; «nd forbidden lo re- 



, chatged with uowardioe. 



conHueal, IIB; policy of conqaeat 
and masBBcre, 370-373; colonlia- 
lion, compared with Englifih, 39^ 
3'J7; Dccnpation of the Great Wes- 
462. 
Proiitcnac, Count {Lo;iis da Rnade) 
sovernor of Canada, lSTi-l(l89, 
lfiSl)-lGfiS; ut St. Fargeau, 1; h'l 
early life, 6; marriage, 9, 466; hj» 



maud in New Franco, 11 ; at Quebec, 
14; convukes the three eatdtas, IT; 
liisaddresa, IB; fono otgoveniment, 
10 ; his merita and faults, SI ; com- 

flaina of the Jeauits, £2-36, 320-333 , 
ort Fronlenac built and confided 
to La Salle, 2T; dispute with Pcr- 
rol, governor ul Mantreal, whom 
he throwa into priaon, 28-34; Ihia 
leads to a quarrel with Abbi Ffue- 
lon and the prieata. 35-3B ; Fron- 
tenao'a relalioua with the clemy, 
S9; bin inetructlons from the king 
and Colbert, 10-48; his hot temper, 
4i, 15; gueslion of tho preaideucy 
lS-61 ; iinprisoumeiit of Amoura 
51-51; iliBputea on the fur trade, 
and accu.aalions of Ducheaneau, hi~ 
6S; repmof from the king and Col- 
bcn, 6S-GU; complaints against 
Ducliasneau, S0-fl3 ; arrest of hla 
Bon, 01 ; lelalions with Perrot, OB : 
with the Church, 68; with the In- 
diana, 69, 261; ha recall, BT; aaila 
for France, 71; relationsalthia thne 
witb tbe IroquolB, T6-TU ; Franlenau 
ia sent araim to Canada, ISIt ; sclieme 
of invading SewYork, 187; arrives 
a1 Chedaliucto, 1S8 ; ul Quebec and 
Montreal, ISl ; attempla to save'lha 
fort, 192; aummoiia a conturenee ol 
IndinQa, 195; the conference, 196- 
2O0; another failure, 201; megain 
to the Lake Indiana, 303, SOS, 
Bchemo of attack on lilnglish coloo- 
iea, 20S; Schenectadv, 211-219; 
Pemaquld, B21 ; Salmon Falls, 227- 
Caaeo Bav, 229; conference witli 
Davis, 332; leads the wnr-danoe, 
251; defence nf (Jiitliec, 217-278; 
rejily lo rhips'siuium™?, 2«7; beg. 
troops IVnm the kill)-. 296; expeiS- 

tlnll a^'aEnDl llm Mnhiiii'1/d 5tin_?1IL, 



tioii api 
appear I 
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401, 421; his difficult positioiL 409; 
expedition against the Ononoagas, 
410-415, 421 ; his tardy reward, 417 ; 
his policy, 419-421 ; correspondence 
with Bellomont 423-426 ; death and 
cliaracter, 428-436 ; the eulog^ist and 
the critic, 431-434; his administra- 
tion, 436; account of his family, 
453-456. 

Frontenac, Fort, 27, 78; La Barrels 
muster of troops, 85, 97 ; his arrival, 
103 ; summons a council of Indians. 
137; who are treacherously seized 
and made prisoners, 139-143 (see 
162, 167, 170) ; expedition against 
the Senecas, 147-155; sickness, 166; 
visit of the liat, 175; the fort de- 
stroyed by order of Denonville, 192; 
restored, 407, 416. 

Frontenac, Madame, her portrait at 
Versailles, 1 ; witn Mile. Moutnen- 
sier at Orleans, 3, 7 ; surprised by 
her husband's visit, 4; dismissed 
by the princess, 10; her stay in 
Paris and death, 12, 13; serves 
Frontenac at the court, 320; is made 
his heir, 429. 



G. 

Gallejr^laves, 140, 142. 

Ganneious, a mission village : Indians 

treacherously seized, 140. 
Oarangula, 95 (see Bi^ Mouth), 
Grarrison houses descnbed, 371. 
Glen, John S., at Schenectady, 213, 

216, 217 n. 
Grignan, Count de, 12 ». 



11. 

Hayes, Fort (Hudson's Bay), seized, 

133. 
Henry FV. of France, anecdotes of, 

454. 
Hertel, Fr., commands an expedition 

against New Hampshire, 220, 227. 
Hontan (Baron La), 103, 105, 300; nt 

Fort Frontenac, 139 ; his account of 

the attack on Quebec, 277. 
Howard, Lord (governor of Virginia), 

at Albany, 90. 
Hudson's Bay: English traders, 117; 

attack on their posts by Troyes, 

132, 134; by Iberville, 391-393. 
Huguenots at Port Royal, 341. 
Huron converts, 24, 75, 255 ; at Mich- 

illimackinac, 205. 
Huron Indians inclined to the Knglish, 

113: at Michillimackinac, 205. 



I. 



Iberville, son of Le Moyne, 182 ; hli 
military career, 388 * attack on 
Newfoundland, 389-391; at Fort 
Nelson, 392. 

Illinois, tribe of, 78, 122. 

Indians : illustrations of their man- 
ners and customs, 24, 69, 94, 145, 
148, 150, 155, 253, 254, 448; grave- 
yard, 164; their cannibalism, 97, 
112. 153, 181,206, 313; torture, 181, 
300; instigated by French, 205, 356 ; 
great conference at Montreal, 442- 
451. 

Irondequoit Ray, 147 ; muster of In- 
dians there, 148. 

Iroquois (Five Nations), 69, 74 ; their 
strength, 74, 79; policy, 75; craft, 
82 ; pride, 92 ; offences a^inst the 
French, 1()6, 169 ; Denonville seeks 
to chastise them, 122; approached 
by Dongan, 127; they distrust De- 
nonville, 137 ; seizure at Fort Fronte- 
nac, 139; converts as allies, 150, 
156; claimed as subjects by Andros, 
165 ; invasion o^ Canada, 168, 177 
181 ; seize the niins of Fort Fronte- 
nac, 193 ; their inroads, 287 ; rela- 
tions with Bellomont, 424 ; their sus- 
picions of the French, 439; treat 
with Callidres, 440; conference at 
Montreal^ 442-451; their Ul-faith 
445; then* numbers, 452 ». 



J. 



James II., 119, 136; assumes protcc 
torate over the Iroquois, Ifil ; puts 
the colonies under command of Ac- 
dros, 164; is deiK>scd, 182. 

Jesuits in Canada, 17; Krontenac's 
charges, 22, 25, 39, 293; Kiiglish 
suspicions, 90: protected by Denon 
ville, 124 ; excluded bv Dongan, 15U; 
hostile to Krontenac, fOl ; during the 
attack on Quebec, 281; their in- 
tri|;ues, Xil. 

Joncaire, his adventures among the 
Indians, 441, 443. 



K. 

Rinshon (the Fish), Indian name of 
New England, 199. 

RondiarouK (the Kat), a Huron chief, 
77; his craft, which brings on the 
Iroquois invasion, 173-170. 205: at 
Montreal, 442, 444 ; death and burial, 
445-447 ; a Christian convert, 446. 



Ia B*it«, gnvemor of Cuudn, 16S3- 
1684; finds Loirer Quebec in ruins, 
TJi his iHWsliDg, 79 ; propnses to a(- 



Barrc'a Bpeeeh, iM; emboisy to tha 
Upper Lilies, nil irraHi nf the Ot- 
Www, 113; isrenJied, US. 
•■■ Cliesnape, parlnflr of DoebMneau, 
W; in 'favor with La Barrt BI ; 



Li Forfit, commander of Fort Fronlo- 
aac, SI ; nliimn lo France, S2- 

Im Granga. father-in-law of Fronlft- 
anc, a. 

Liika tribes, English allianee, 9T; 
ereat gathenng at Montreal, 3S2- 
S5B; eonciliftted bv Frontenac, 315; 
their (hrealenidi; attitude 403; 
treaty nitb Calli^B, 447-451. 

'.amberville, a Jesuit misaionaiy at 
Onondaga, 78, US, 104; comspond- 
ance vrilh La Barre, 96, Ll*j pro- 
tected by Di- - '"- ■- ■ - 



bv Dongan, isS; 

g fha Iroquois, 13T; escapes' 

Cenonville, Hi. 
Ls Holte-Cad iliac (see CaiKUnc). 
U Phuine, a ChriatJaQ Indian, 



ass, 
yi«. 

S57; by Peter Schuytet, 389; his 

retreat, 391-3Sa. 
La Salle, his relatioua with Fronlenac, 

37, B*i at Fort 81. Ixinis, 75; which 

i> eelzeil by La Barre, SS. 
Laval, bishop of Canada, S3, 38, 45, 

881. 
Ldsler, Jacob, at Fort Winiam, 212, 

9B9. 
La Moyne, mission to the Ononaagas, 

S3, 104, lOfl, SS8. 
Looia XIIL, infancv of, 4.H. 
Louis XIV. admnnishea frootenac, 49, 

Bfi, SS; reculis lj Barre, US; aup- 

pWtsDenonvillc, 119,135; hisrsimt, 

184; designs respecting the FngRiih 

colonies, 189, lUO; annotmcea Ibe 

treaty of Ryswick, 433. 
Li^^ Fori, at Cauo Bay, 939, 330; 

nnrenderi to Porlneuf, 331. 



HadocBwando, Penlbicnt chief, HC, 

360, sea, 

Mareull inlardicted for play-acting, 
325-328. 

Massnchusetts, condition of the colonr, 
244,385. 

Mathar,^43. 246. 

MeGreirorr, ezpedition to LAka Htn«E. 
128, 14T. 

Meueval, governor of Port Royal, 1I7| 
a pHsoner at Boston, 240. 

Meiiles, intendant of Canflda, 72; tol- 
ler to La Itarre. 99 ; rcpre^eDlationa 
to the king, 114; recalled, 138. 

Michigan, (he oountJT claimed by tha 
Engllsli, 133. 

Michlllimackinac, trouble there, 78) 
French stores threatened, 83. 84, 87; 
ezpeditioD of Perrot, lllj threatened 
Indian hostilities, 12] ; Indian mas- 
ter, 145; English traders eeind, Itfi 
cmft of the Rat, 17(1 ; burning ol an 
Iniqnoifl prisoner, 305 ; in conimand 
of tTadillnc, 3Z\. 

Uissianaries, French, among tha In- 
dioDB, 24, R8; to be protected (De- 
uonville), 134, IG3 n. ; (Dongan), 
las, 130, 160; ins^gala Indiana to 



settlements, 93 ; at Sclieneclady, 



lI, condition under Perrot, S3. 
66; arrest* made by Perrot, 66; ter- 
ror at (he Jroauom invasion, 179, 
191 ; threatened attack froni Hew 
York, 2.TB J condition of the conutir 
during the Indian invasiona, 30f| 
great gathering of traders and In- 
dians, 310; great council of Indian* 
443-4BL 

Mosquitoes, 103. 

Moyne, Le, lOB, 288. 

K. 



Nelson, Fort, on Hudson's Bay, 393. 

Neamond (Marquis), to vomthand in 
■Hack on Boaton, 382. 384. 

New Rneiand colonies unlit (or war, 
344, 28S, 394; reint ions with Canada, 
373; frontier hostilities. 3S5. 

New Nclherland. colony -A. BS. 
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INDEX. 



ETewTork, English colonies of; rela- 
tions with the Iroquois, 75; claims 
to the western country, 117; in- 
trigues with the Hurons, ^18; trade 
with the north-west, 1^; checked 
by IjL Durantaye, 146 (seeZ>on^n); 
relations with Canada, 374^ 

ffiagara^ Fort, planned by Denonyille, 
125 ; Indian muster at, 144 ; the fort 
built, 155; destroyed, IQQ. 



o. 



Oneidas, 93. 

Onondaga, 94; council at, 196-200, 
401. 

Onontio. TijrUan name for governor of 
CanartJ*. ^9, 78, 92 (La Barre); ad- 
dressed. &v Big Mouth, 107-109. 

Orleans, '^olds for the Fronde, 2. 

Otrdouati (Big Mouth), 95. 

Ottawa River, its importance to the 
French, 298. 

Ottawas, their hostility, 113; a generic 
name, 145, n. ; join Denonvilie, 148 ; 
their barbarities, 153; claimed as 
British subjects. 158; greet Perrot, 
204; jealous ot the Hurons, 205; 
their neutrality overcome, 253-255. 

Ourehaou^, a Cayuga chief, 195, 200. 

Oyster River, attack and massacre, 
365-^7. 



P. 



Peace of Ryswick, 422; celebrated in 
Quebec. 426. 

Pemaquia, capture by French and In- 
dians, ^4, 346; scheme of Fronte- 
nac, 357; its defences, 358; attack 
and capture, 378-382. 

Pentegoet (Castine), 337 ; held by 
Saint-Castin, 345 ; attacked by An- 
dres, 346. 

Perrot, governor of Montreal, 28 ; his 
anger at Bizard, 31; arrested at 
Quebec by Frontenac, 33 ; the king's 
opinion, 40; is restored, 65; his 
tfreed, 66 ; his enmity to Saint-Castin, 
944; at the Montreal council, 448. 

Perrot, Nicolas, the voyageur^ 102 n. ; 
at Michillimackinac, 111; his skill 
in dealing with the Indians, 112, 
145, 203, 206. 

Philip's (Kin^) war, 220. 

PhipSj Sir William, commands the ex- 
pedition to Port Royal, 2'J6; early 
me and character. 240-242; as gov- 
ernor of Mas:;jachiiscits. 243 : his ex- 
pedition to Quebec, 2(;2-285; the 
■ninmon) to surrender, 266; mis- 



takes and delays, 268: canronade. 
272; retreat, 278; French supply- 
ships, 282; arrival at Boston, ^(3. 

Port Koyal captured, 236-240. 

Prisoners (English), their treatment in 
Canada, 377 ; restored, 423 ; French, 
among the Indians, 421, 424. 



Q. 

Quebec, capital of Canada, 15; muni- 
cipal government established by 
Frontenac, 19; the I^wer Town 
burned, 72 ; greeting to Frontenac, 
191 ; design of attacR bv Massachu- 
setts, 244-246 (see Phi^, Sir W.y, 
the defences, 251 ; arrival of Fron- 
tenac with troops, 259 ; defence 
against Phips's attack, 262-278 ; its 
imminent danger, 279; construction 
of fortifications, 297. 



R. 



Rat (the), a Huron chief, see Kondkt- 
ronk, 

Rdcollet friars befriended by Fronte- 
nac, 39, 71, 323, 435 ; their euk>gy 
of him, 430. 

Richelieu, 184. « 

Rooseboom, a Dutch trader, 128, 146. 

Runaways from Canada, sheltered by 
Dongan, 127. 

Ruper^ Fort (Hudson's Bay), seized 
by Canadians, 133. 

Ryswick, peace of, 422, 452. 



s. 



Saint-Castin, Baron de, on the Penob- 
scot, 221 ; attacks Fort Loval, 229 ; 
at Castine, 337 ; his career, *342-345 ; 
plan to kidnap him, 359 ; at the at- 
tack on Pemaquid, 380 ; on the Pen- 
obscot, 385. 

Sainte-H^ldne, son of Le Mojiie, 132 
209 ; in the attack on Schenectady 
210, 214; in the defence of Quebec, 
271,273; is killed, 276. 

Saint Louis (Saut de), mission village, 
293, 300 

Saint Louis, Fort, on the Illinois, 86, 
144. 

Saint Sulpic'e, priests of, 29, 32, 35, 
42. 

Saint-Vallier, bishop of Canada, 116; 
applauds Denonvilie, 169, 183; at 
Quebec, 247; during Phips's attack, 
280, 381; relations with FrcntenaCi 



o France, 332. 



I of real, 328; ™- 



0, a3T. 



., ,„,„„..., „„,. _ ,.., __1-2IS; 

its effect In Csnada, 233 \ on the In- 

SchQjleV, John, atlscks U Prairie, 
267: carries (he treaty of RvBwickto 
Quebec, 422; PBter, mayor of Al- 
bany, IDS; Isfdi KD attack; his 
Biic^anful retreat, 28a-2'-l3t in the 
Mohawk oxncdition, 3ia-3U! con- 
vokes an Indian council, 309. 

Belgnelay. son of Colbert, colonial 
minialer, Gl, lOli advices to Donon- 
Tille, 170. 

Senecis, the most powerful of the Iro- 
qnois, 74, 7S; prepare for '•"='"■■■"- 

^ . with the Hi 

Denonville plans to attack them, 
122, 136; hia campaign, 149-167; 
Ihey threaten Fort Niagara, 188. 
Sobereasa, a French olRcer, propoaea 
to attack the Iroquois, hut is orer- 
raled, 17S ; in the Onondiiga Bxpedi- 
tioa, 413. 



I, 21; t 



1, 30; 



Fronlenac at the court. 
Theatricals at Quebec, 324-3%, 333. 
Thory, the priest, 325, 381 ; pereaades 

Taxons, 303, 3(i8; instigalea hos- 
tilities, 3TS. 
Tonty at Kurt 3U Louis, 144; at Fort 

Niagara, 147 ; in the tight with the 

Senecas, 150. 
Toronto, 128, 
Torture practised by Indiana, 181, 30O, 

413 ; instigated by the French, 305, 

404,405. 
Tnres, Chevalier de, 133 ; at Fort 



tJrsuline Convent at Quebec, 24; dnr. 



Vaudreuil, Chevalier de. in the Seneca 
campaign, ISt : in the defence 
against the Iroquois, ISO, 179: in the 
attack of the Onondngas, 410, 41B, 

Terchires, the hereine of, 303-308. 
Versailles, 1, 184. 

Viele, his miasion to Onondaga 93, 98. 
TiHebon, governor of Acadia, 347, 



378, 



s negodati 



9, *Tl at 






Quebec, 247; 1 
Frontenac, 249. 
Pillieu, commanda the Ind 
3SI; attacks Oyster Ri 
nearly perishes in the Penobscot, 
304; returns to Quebec, 368; Ukea 
Pemaquid, 381; is captured, 385. 



Walley, John, ia command unilei 
Phips at Quebec, 946; commands 
the land attack, 271 ; in camp, 374- 
B78; retreat, 277. 
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OPINIONS 

OF 
PROMINENT PAPERS AND CRITICS ON PARKMAN'S WRITINGS. 



Mr. Parkm&n*! descriptioiii of Indian life are utuurpaued by anything of the kind. 
Boston Adptrtiter. 

His place is alongside of the greatest historians whose works are £nglish classics. 
London JthenteuM. 

In vigor and pointedness of description, Mr. Parkman may be counted superior to Irving. 
New York Tribune. 

What luagic hides itself in the brain and pen of Mr. Parkman, that he makes this ragged 
and ragged growth of the French occupancy of Canada so preenant with life and interest to 
the reader? It ("Count Frontenac and New France under Louis XIV.**) reads lik'e 
romance, but romance of a high order. — Providence Press. 

There is not a single volume that does not read like a norel, and every one of the histories 
is the highest authority on the subject of which it treats. — The Nation. 

Mr. Parkman's deep sympathy with his subject is the secret of his success as a narrator. 
Each actor in the scene is his fneud or foe ; he has taken musty records, skeletons of i^cts, 
dry bones of barest history, and breathed on them that they might live. — The Spectator. 

A subject which Mr. Parkman has made as much his own as Motley the Dutch Republic, 
or Macaulay the English Revolution. It is to the pages of Mr. Parkman that we must go 
for the American Indian. — George William Curtis. 

In interest this work (" Pioneers of France ") exceeds any aovel which has been published 
during the year. — Boston Transcript. 

As fascinating as any of ScotVs novels. — Boston Pilot. 

Mr. Parkman*s sketches of lake and forest scenery, in the glory of summer or in the 
gloom of winter, are of exquisite beauty. — J. Baring Uould. 

The events of the final struggle of France and England for the control of North America 
could not have found an historian more fitted for his task. — Saturday Review. 

Easily the first of living American historians. More interesting pages we have never read. 
Christian Advocate. 

It is only now that we find ourselves in possession of an authentic, full, sustained, and 
worthy narrative (" Montcalm and Wolfe ") of these momentous events and extraordinary 
men. — Maemillan*s Magazine. 

Mr. Francis Parkman excels, in the qualities of an historian^ all Americans who have writ- 
ten hisfbn/f and all authors who have written American history. — New Fork Methodist. 

"The Conspiracy of Pontiac,'* one of the m^st brilliant and fascinating books that has ever 
been written by any historian since the days of Herodotus. — Prof. John Piske. 

We follow the casualties of battle with the intense interest of one who has friends or 
acquaintances there. Mr. Parkman*s familiarity also with the scenery of his narratives is so 
intimate, his memory of the eye is so vivid, as almost to persuade us that ourselves have seen 
what he describes. . . . One of the convincing tests of genius is the choice of a theme, and 
no greater felicity can befall it than to find one both familiar and fresh. ... In the in- 
stinct that led him straight to subjects that seemed waiting for him so long, Mr. Parkman 
pave no uncertain proof of his fitness for an adeouate treatment of them. — James Russell 
Lowell (November " Century "). The last piece of writiny prepared by him for publication. 
Editoe of the " Century.*' 

It is possible that the historian of the last Quarter of the nineteenth century in America 
will find few events more notable than the completion of the work of Mr. Francis Parkman, — 
that series of historical narratives, now at last grown to one whole, in which the romantic 
story of the rise, the marvellous expansion, and the ill-fated ending of the French power in 
North America is for the first time adequately told. . . . Mr. Parkman belongs distinctly 
to the class of learned historical scholars who are also skilful and charming writers. His 
books, to borrow a phrase from Augustin Thierry, are important additions to historical 
science, and at the same time works of literary art. — Note on the Completion of Mr. Park- 
man* s Work, Edward Eggleston, in November Century. 
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